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ADVERTISEMENT. 


\ V HEN the Proprietors iſſued their ns" 
for printing Dr. Smollett's Continuation of 


Hume in Six Volumes, they were not aware that 


there was ſtill extant another volume of that ad- 


mired author. As they cannot flatter themſelves 
that they are able to produce a better narrative, 
and as it appears conſiſtent with their plan to give 
the evhole that Dr. Smollett has written in conti- 


nuation of Hume, they cannot but hope that they 


render an acceptable ſervice to their ſubſcribers, in 
preſenting them with this additional volume. —Mr. 
Barlow's Hiſtory will immediately — and is 


now preparing for preſs. 
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s rience, and abilities 
s and aſſiſtance of every honeſt man, I enter with cheer- 
3 fulneſs into nee ſhall make it 
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OM (1760.) 6 J. PHE ſecretaries of ſtate being informed 


of the demiſe of the crown, Mr. Pitt 
immediately repaired to Kew, and cemmunicated theſe ti- 
dings to his new ſovereign, George III. who thus aſcended 
the throne in the twenty · third year of his age. The lords 
_ of the privy-council were immediately aſſembled z and 
next day his majeſty was proclaimed before Saville-houſe 


EE in Leiceſter-fields, in preſence of the great officers of | 


Rate, | the nobility, the lord mayor and aldermen of the 
1 of London, and a grout number of perſons of the 
firſt diſtinction. The ſame ' proclamation was repeated 
with the uſual ſolemnities. in different parts of the metro - 
polis, which reſounded with joy and acclamations. To 
the council aſſembled at Carleton-houſe, the king ad- 
Areſſed himſelf in theſe words: The loſs that I and 

the nation have ſuſtained by the death of the king my 
« grandfather, would have been ſeverely felt at any 
time; but coming at ſo critical a juncture, and to un- 


„ expected, it is by many circumſtances augmentel ; 


. and the weight now falling upon me much increaſed, 
feel my own inſufficiency to ſupport it as I wiſh : 
But, animated by the tendereſt affection for this my 
4b native country, and N on the advice, expe- 

of your lordſhips, the ſupport 
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GEORGE III. 5 
5 the buſineſs of my life to promote, in every thing, the 
bc glory and happineſs of theſe kingdoms ; to preſerye 
c“ and ftrengthen the conſtitution, both in church and 
cc ſtate; and, as I mount the throne in the midſt of an 
« expenſive, but juſt and neceſſary war, I ſhall endeavour 
© to proſecute it in the manner the moſt likely to bring 
& about an honourable and laſting peace, in concert 
« with my allies.” This declaration, implying a reſo- 
lution to proſecute the ſame meaſures which had been 
planned under the late king, was publiſhed at the requeſt 
of the lords aſſembled in council, and effectually quieted 
the apprehenſions of all thoſe who dreaded an alteration, 
& II. The king now took and ſigned the cath re- 
lating to the ſecurity of the church of Scotland, and 
ſubſcribed two inſtruments thereof, in preſence of the 
lords of the council, by whom they were witneſſed. 
One of theſe was tranſmitted to the court of ſeſ- 
fion, to be recorded in the books of Sederunt, and 
afterwards lodged in the public regiſter of Scotland; 
the other remained among the records of the council, 
Upon the aſſembling of the two houſes of parliament, 
the members were iworn in; the peers by the lord 
keeper; the commons before the duke of Rutland, lord 
ſteward ; then both houſes were adjourned. The lord 
mayor and aldermen of London attended the king with 
compliments of condolence and congratulation; and 
direct ions were given for the funeral of the late king, 
The king's brother, his royal highneſs Edward duke 
of Vork, being enrolled a member of the privy-council, 
and John earl of Bute admitted to the fame honour, his 
| majeſty, by proclamation, required all perſons, who 
were in office or authority of government at the deceaſe 
of the late king, to proceed in the execution of their re- 
ſpective offices. Another proclamation was iſſued, for 
the encouragement of piety and virtue, and for prevent- 

ing and puniſhing vice, profaneneſs, and immorality, 
5 III. Addrefles, couched in the warmeſt profeſſions of 
love and attachment, flowed in from every part of the 
kingdom. The magiſtrates of London led the way; and 
their example was followed by the merchants and mo 
: 3 9 
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of that city, amounting to ſuch a number as had never 
before appeared on the like occaſion *. The clergy of 
London and Weſtminſter, headed by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, payed their compliments to his majeſty on 
his acceſſion to the throne ; and the two univerſities were 
not ſlow in preſenting their addreſſes of congratulation. 
In a word, all the bodies politic and corporate, in all 
the cities and eounties of the three kingdoms, ſeemed to 
vie with each other in expreſſions of loyalty and affection 
to their new ſovereign, who received them with ſuch affa- 
bility and marks of regard, as could not but be extreme- 
ly pleaſing to a people remarkable for ſenſibility and ſenti- 
ment. : | 
$ IV. If the expreſſions of their joy were ſo tumultuous 
before they could poſſibly be acquainted with the exce]- 
lencies of the object which engaged their affection, what 
tranſports muſt they have felt, when they found all their 
wiſhes even more than realized ? No prince had ever 
alcended the throne of Great Britain under happier auſ- 
pices, from the univerſal conſent and approbation of the 
ple, than thoſe which attended the elevation of his pre- 
ent majeſty ; yet no Engliſh prince was ever leſs known 
to the ſubjects whom Providence had decreed he ſhould 
one day govern. Inſtead of making himſelf familiar to 
the eyes of the public, mingling with ſociety, giving 
way to the ebullitions of youth, and ſometimes counte- 
nancing the gayer follies of the age, in imitation of 
former princes deſtined to ſway the ſceptre of England, 
who thus at once indulged their own paſſions and ac- 
quired popularity; he preſerved the laws of temperance 
and decorum inviolate ; he reſtrained all the inordinate 
fallies of youth ; ſequeſtered from all participation in the 
meaſures of government, he lived within the boſom of re- 
tirement, ſurrounded by a few friends and dependants, 
to whom the virtues of his diſpoſition were known. The 
thinking part of the nation, precluded from this oppor- * 
tunity of contemplating the true character of their future 
ſovereign, conceived no ſublime idea of talents which had 


#* Sce note [A] at the end of the volume. ; 
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not yet ſhone diſtinguiſhed to the eyes of the public, and 
conſoled themſelves with ſuch comfortable preſages as 
they could derive from his good-nature and benevolence, 
which were univerſally acknowledged. But when he 
emerged from that obſcurity which had ſhrouded him 
from the knowledge of his future ſubjects, and aſſumed 
the reins of government he was born to manage, he 
ſeemed to have inherited, together with the crown, the 
talent of wearing it with dignity, and already appeared 
perfect in the art of reigning. All his deportment dif . 
played the moſt graceful eaſe ; all his conduct beſpoke 
ſuperior ſenſe, ſerenity, and compoſure. When the peo- 
ple beheld their amiable ſovereign; when they ſurveyed 
the elegance of his perſon, his manly and majeſtic mien, 
his open, elevated, and ingenuous countenance, glowing 
with complacency, ſentiment, and humanity ; they gazed 
with all the eagerneſs of the moſt loyal affection. But 
their love was heightened to rapture and admiration, 
when the excellency of his character unfolded itſelf more 
diſtinctly to their view; when they were made acquaint- 
ed with the tranſcendent virtues of his heart, and the un- 
common extent of his underſtanding ; when they knew 
he was mild, affable, ſocial, and ſympathizing ; ſuſcepti- 
ble of all the emotions which private friendſhip inſpires; 
kind and generous to his dependants, liberal to merit, 
with a hand ever open and extended to the children of 
diftreſs ; when they knew his heart was entirely Britiſh, 
warmed with the moſt cordial love of his native country, 
and animated with plans of the moſt genuine patriotiſm ; 
when they learned that his mind had been carefully culti- 
vated with ſcience; that his taſte was poliſhed, his 
knowledge enlarged, and that he poſſeſſed almoſt every 
accompliſhment that art could communicate, or applica- 
tion acquire, | 
FV. While actuated by theſe feelings, they could not 
withhold their approbation from thoſe who had contributed 
to render him ſo worthy of the throne which he now aſ- 
cended. Their bleſſings were liberally poured forth on 
that excellent princeſs, who watched over his infancy 
with all the tenderneſs of maternal zeal ; whoſe precepts 
| enlight - 
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enlightened his morals ; whoſe example confirmed his 
virtue. Their veneration was extended to all thoſe wha 
had fo effectually laboured in his improvement; to the 
venerable prelate * who had ſuperintended his educa- 
tion; to the noble lord + who had been appointed the 
governor of his youth. But their applauſe was ina ſpe- 
cial manner dve to the ability, affiduity, nnd unremitted 
attention of John earl of Bute 3 a nobleman of fuch 
probity as no temptations could warp ; of ſuch ſpirit as 
no adverſity could humble ; ſeverely juſt in all his 


an enthuſiaſt in patriotiſm, a noble example of public, 


attachment to his ſovereign's father was founded on 
perſonal regard, ſuſtained by his love of liberty and inde- 
pendence, which no conſideration of mtereſt could ever 
induce him to forego. His affection for the father de- 
volved upon the ſon, whom he may be ſaid to have cul- 
tivated from his cradle, He concurred in forming his 
young mind to virtue; in ſtoring it with ideas and ſenti- 
ment ſuitable to his birth and expectation ; in improving 
his taſte, and directing his Fur of knowledge. He 
was the conſtant companion of his folitude, whom he ho- 
noured with his friendſhip; the boſom counſellor, on 
whoſe judgment. and fidelity he with the moſt perfect 


ſhare in the adminiſtration when his maſter aſcended the 
throne ; and this was a circumſtance not at all diſagree- 


terms of friendly communication. 

$ VI. Though the king might have diſapproved of thoſe 

meaſures which had involved the nation in ſuch an ex- 

penſive war on the continent of Europe, affairs were ſo 

ſituated, that he could not abruptly renounce that ſyſtem 
of politics, with any regard to the dignity of his crown, 


Dr. Thomas, biſhop of Wincheſter. 
+ The earl of Harcourt, — 
2s mea · 
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tranſactions; learned, liberal, courteous, and candid ;. 


an amiable pattern of domeſtic virtue. His inviolable 


confidence repoſed. Theſe connexions being conſidered, 
the earl of Bute could not fail of being admitted to a 


able to the former miniſter, with whom he had lived on | 


or to the honour of the public faith, which was in ſome 
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meaſure engaged to ſupport the German allies of Great 
Britain. With the crown, he inherited a war, which he 
thought jit his duty to proſecute with vigour, until it 
could be terminated by a general peace, in which the ho- 
nour and advantage of the nation might be equally con- 
ſulted. It was therefore agreed, in an extraordinary 
council aſſembled on purpoſe, that the armament at Port 
mouth ſhould proceed on the expedition for which it was 
originally intended; but it was countermanded in the 
ſequel. Meanwhile the king exhibited other agreeable 
ſpecimens of his diſpoſition, by doing juſtice to certain 
individuals who had ſuffered in the former reign, for 
having acted according to the dictates of conſcience and 
honour; by inviting to his councils the wiſe and virtu- 
ous of all denominations; by opening his royal arms to 
embrace all his people, without diſtinction « party; by 
favouring. merit with his peculiar protection; by ex- 
tending his notice and his royal bounty, unſolicited, even 

to genius ſequeſtered in the ſhade of obſcurity. | 
$ VII. In the evening of the tenth day of November, the 
body of the late king was removed from Kenſington to the 
apartment called the Prince's Chamber, near the houſe of 
peers, where it lay in ſtate till next night, when it was in- 
terred with great funeral pomp in the royal vault, in the 
chapel of Henry VII. adjoining to Weſtminſter- abbey, 
the duke of Cumberland appearing in the character of 
chief mourner. | | ; 
S VIII. The eyes ofthe nation were now turned upon their 
youthful ſovereign, and the majority ſeemed equally to wiſh 
and to hope that a new ſyſtem of politics would be embra- 
ced. They could not reflect, without regret, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the prodigious ſum of eighteen millions fter- 
ling, granted in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament for the pro- 

ſecution of the war, not one expedition was carried into 
act upon the Britiſh element tor the annoyance of the 
enemy; for, as to the reduction of Canada, it was the 
neceſſary conſequence of thoſe conqueſts made, and thoſe 
meaſures taken, in the courſe of the preceding year. 
They reflected that a great number of capital ſhips lay 
| in- 
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inactive in the different harbours of Great Britain, while 
the French privateers inſulted the channel, diſturbing the 
commerce of England, and that an armament, equipped 


at a monſtrous expenſe, and ſeemingly ſufficient to reduce 


all the remaining French ſettlements in the Weſt Indian 
lands, was detained in idle ſuſpenſe at Spithead, until 
the ſeaſon for action was entirely elapſed. They ſaw, 
with concern, that the eyes and efforts of the adminiſtra- 
tion were more and more directed to the operations in 

Weſtphalia and Saxony; and, indeed, their perception, in 
this reſpect, was conſiderably aſſiſted by a performance pub» 
liſhed at this juncture, under the title of Confiderations 
on the preſent German War; a performance fraught with 
ſuch perſpicuity, candour, and preciſion, as could not fail 
to operate very powerfully on the conviction of the public, 
which accordingly, thus arouſed, ſcemed to awake at once 
from an inconſiſtent dream of prejudice and infatuation. 

5 IX. Our oven ſentiments agreeing exactly with thoſe of 
the author, and the ſubject of his inquiries being extreme- 
ly intereſting to every honeſt Briton, we ſhall preſent the 
reader with a feries of his chief arguments and pofitions, 
which will be found little more than a recapitulation of 
the remarks and reflecticns diſſeminated through the 
courſe of this hiſtory. He prefixes to his work by wa 
of advertiſement, the reſcript to a manifeſto of the Pruſ- 
ſian menarch, delivered and printed by his miniſter at 
London during the late war, importing, That as no 

erman prince has a right to meddle with the internal 
policy of Great Britain, nor with the conſtitution of its 
government, he had reaſon to hope the Engliſh nation 
would not meddle with the domeſtic affairs of the Em- 
pire; more eſpecially as England had no reaſon to in- 
terfere in this quarrel from any conſideration of com- 
merce, or otherwiſe ; and, granting that England ſhould 
be more favourably inclined towards one German court 
than another, yet he thought it too unreaſonable to pre- 
tend that ſuch powerful and reſpectable princes, as thoſe 
of the Empire are, ſhould be obliged to regulate their 
conduct according to the inclinations of thoſe among the 
| e Eng- 
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Engliſh, who ſtrive to involve their countrymen in fo- 
reign quarrels, that are of no manner of concern to 
England. 3 Ee 
3 SX. He begins with a comparative view of the ſtrength 
of France and England, and undeniably proves, that France 
is by far the molt powerful in the number of men, in the 
greatneſs of revenue, and the variety of reſources : Every 
"XZ meaſure, therefore, which has a tendency to unite the 
powers of Europe among themſelves, and againſt France, 
*Z muſt be for the general advantage of Europe, and the par- 
= ticular intereſt of Great Britain; and every meaſure tend- 
ing to ſet the ſtates of Germany, Holland, and England, 
either at war with each other, or among themſelves, muſt be 
calculated for the advantage of France, and the prejudice 
of the other European powers. Of conſequence, when- 
ever ſuch wars ſhall break out between any two ſtates of 
Europe, or any two princes of the Empire, it will be the 
policy of France to encourage and inflame the conteſt, 
= as it will be the intereſt of every other ſtate to compoſe 
= theſe differences. He obſerves, that, when France inter- 
feres in the quarrels of the Empire, ſhould England or 
Holland eſpouſe the oppoſite cauſe, ſuch an interpoſition 
could only ſerve to extend and multiply the evil, and 
FT conſequently to weaken the power of the Empire: That 
nothing but a hearty union of the emperor and the ſeveral 
ſtates which compoſe the Empire, acting under one head, 
can either weaken France, or ſerve the general intereſt of 
Europe: That England, fo long as it continues neuter in 
diſputes between any two ſtates of Germany, will always be 
courted by both parties, and generally be able to mediate 
a pacification ; but this importance immediately vaniſhes, 
he moment ſhe commences a party : That, it the French 
will promote diſſenſions among the German princes, and 
theſe laſt become the dupes of ſuch policy, Great Britain 
o ſurely not anſwerable for the conſequences : That the 
powers of the Empire, when united, are ſufficient of 
themſelves to repel every invaſion: If, therefore, they 
have ſo little affection for their country as to call in fo- 
reign troops to oppreſs it, the Engliſh can never be bound 
ry any obligation to reſcue it from oppreſſion; and no- 
| . a thing 
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thing can be more abſurd tnan to ſuppoſe that Great 
Britain ſhould conſtitute itſelf the general knight-errant 
of Europe, exhauſt itſelf, and neglect its own wars, in 
order to ſave men, in ſpite of themſelves, who will not 
take any ftep towards their own preſervation. He then 
proceeds to demonſtrate the folly of ſuppoſing the pro- 
teſtant intereſt is in danger: He reminds us, that, in the 
laſt war, the pretended champion of Proteſtantiſm was 
univerſally decried, by the ſubjects of this kingdom, as 
a man void of faith, religion, and every good principle ; 
and that Great Britain was then ſtrongly connected with 
the houſe of Auſtria, the head of the popiſh intereſt in 
Germany; yet the other religion was never ſuppoſed to 
be in the ſmalleſt jeopardy ; that no popiſh power, ſince 
that period, had attempted to infringe the religious liber- 
ties of any proteſtant ſtate ; nor had any innovatioa been 
made in the Empire to the prejudice of that perſuaſion, 
except by the king of Pruſſia himſelf, who had built a 

opiſh church in his capital, and cauſed the foundation to 
be laid in his own name; a favour towards the catho- 
lics, for which the pope wrote him a letter of thanks and 
acknowledgment: That as many proteltant ſtates have 
declared againft him, as he can number among his allies ; 
the Swedes and Saxons, the troops of Mecklenbourg and 
Wurtemberg, the Palatines, Bohemians, and Hunga- 
rians, being actually at open variance with this proteſt- 
ant hero; while the Dutch and Danes keep aloof with 
ſach indifference, as plainly proves they do not appre- 
hend their religion is at all endangered: That no pro- 
teſtant power in Europe will thank England for what the 
has done in the Empire; nor will any German proteſtant 
ſtate act in concert with her, except thoſe only which ſhe 
has bought and taken into her pay : That this ſuppoſed 
proteſtant champion commenced his operations by invad- 
ing and tak ing poſſeſſion of the firſt proteſtant ſtate of the 

Empire; and that, though the miniſter of England ac- 
companied bim in this expedition, the miniſter of Hano- 
ver diſowned him at the diet of Ratiſbon, and even de- 
clared his maſter's deteſtation of ſuch proceedings: That 
neither a Gregory nor a Ferdinand could have wiſhed for 
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any greater diſaſter to the proteſtants, than that Saxony, 
where the reformation began, ſhould be ravaged with all 
the cruelties of war, its country waſted, its cities ruined, 
their ſuburbs burned, its princes and nobles driven into 
baniſhment, its merchants beggared; its peaſants forced 
ino arms, compelled to ſheath their ſwords in the bowels 
of their countrymen, allies, neighbours, and fellow- pro- 
teſtants of Sileſia, Hungary, and Bohemia; or obliged 
to take refuge in the ſervice of France, to fight, under 
popiſh banners, againſt the proteſtants of Hanover and 
Great Britain. To thoſe who plead the necellity of 

reventing France from making a conqueſt of Hanover, 
be replies, that an ele&orate of the Empire cannot be 
annihilated but by the deſtruction of the whole Germanic 
_ conſtitution ; and ſhould a king of France ſeize Hanover 
and eje& a whole family from its rights, every member 
of the Empire, even Sweden and Denmark; would take 
the alarm, and riſe up againſt ſuch an act of violence: 
It were, therefore, to be wiſhed, that France ſhould at- 
tempt to hold ſuch a precarious conqueſt, that all Ger. 
many might be united againſt her encroaching power. 
Beſides, were it poſſiblethat the Empire could tamely be- 
hold France in poſſeſſion of a German electorate, it would 
hardly quit the coſt of maintaining troops to defend it; 
or ſhould the French, contrary to all their uſual maxims 
of policy, oppreſs and pillage theſe conquered dominions, 
the Engliſh might have reaſon to ſympathize with their 
fellow- ſubjects in diſtreſs ; but ſurely they could have no 
reaſon to expend perhaps twelve millions of their own, 
in fruitleſs endeavours to ſave the Hanoverians a twen- 
tieth part of that ſum, which is more than they could poſſi- 
bly loſe, were the French in poſſeſſion of their country; 
a truth aſcertained by experiment, inaſmuch as they ac- 
| tnally were poſſeſſed of the whole electorate, and, excluſive 
of outrages committed by a rapacious general, whoſe con- 
duct was condemned by his ſovereign, they contented 
themſelves with the uſual taxes and revenue; though this 
was no more than a temporary poſleſſion, at which the 
other ſtares of the Empire connived, becauſe the Hano- 
verians had rendered themſelves obnoxious to the reſt of 
- YOh, VII. C tie 
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the Germans by their union with the king of Pruſſia, | 


who had twice ſet all Germany in a flame, ravaged the 
richeſt parts of the Empire, and facrificed his own ſub- 
jecis, as well as thoſe of other ſtates, by thouſands to his 
ambition. He obſerved, that the landgraviate of Heſſe, 
the fineſt country in the north of Germany, was every 
year occupied by French armies ; and the Jandgrave 
thought himſelf fully compenſated for the damage it 
might ſuſtain from their invaſion, by an Engliſh ſubſidy 
of three hundred and forty thouſand pounds; in conſi- 
deration of which he permitted his troops to ſerve in the 
army of Great Britain: If this was not deemed a full 
compenſation, he might have enjoyed the benefit of a 
_ neutrality, He affirmed, it was not with a view to op- 
preſs the Hanoverians, that the French penetrated into 
Weſtphalia; but becauſe they knew the Engliſh would 
meet them there, and fight them at ſuch a diſadvantage 
as might balance all the ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms in 
every other part of the world. The French have no 
other country in which they can act againſt the power of 
England. They cannot invade Great Britain; if they 
could, not a regiment would be ſent into Wettphalia ; 
They have neither tranſports to convey, nor a navy to 
protect, their troops, in the paſſage to any pert of Ame- 
rica, Africa, or the Eaſt Indies; they muſt, therefore, 
either remain at home unemployed, or be ſent into Ger- 
many; and ſurely, while they are prevented from in- 
vading the Britiſh dominions, and all their iſlands in the 


Weſt Indies lie expo'ed to the attempts of the Engliſh, 


they cou.d not wiſh for a more effectual diverſion, than 
that of transterring the war into Germany, where the ut- 
moſt endeavou: s of the Britiſh nation ſerve only to entail 
miſery on that electorate which it endeavours to defend 
and to exhauſt thoſe treaſures, which, if applied to the 
purpoſes of a truly Britiſh war, would infallibly complete 
the conqueſt of every ſettlement poſſeſſed by France in 
America; conſcquently cut off that ambitious power 
from the chief ſource of its wealth and commerce. He 
demonftrated; that the Engliſh, inſtead of protecting the 
Hanoverians, bad reduced them to the brink of ruin, by 

| | making 
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making their country the ſeat of war; and that there 
would be no end to the miſeries of that unhappy people, 
if the Engliſh government, out of mere tenderneſs to their 
fellow-ſubjets, ſnould thus bring their own enemies into 
the country of Hanover, and make the back of the elec- 
torate rue the ſmart of every quarrel which may happen 
to ariſe between Britain and any other power on the 
continent of Europe. He then conſiders the nature of 
the connexion ſubſiſting between England and the king 
of Pruſſia, and does not ſcruple to aſſert the Engliſh are 
tributaries to that monarch. He ſays, a ſubſidy is an 
honourable penſion given by one ſtat? to another, in con- 
ſideration of ſervices done, or benefits to be received. 
What England had agreed ↄ pay to Ruſſia would haye - 


been a ſubſidy, becauſe, in conſideration of a certain ſti- 


OS 


of fifty-five thouſand men, for the uſe of his Britannic 
majeſty: The money paid to the landgrave of Heſſe- 
Caſſel is a ſubſidy, becauſe his country lies expoſed as a 
frontier to Hanover, and his troops actually ſerve in the 
army of Great Britain; but the king of Pruſſia has done 
nothing for the immenſe ſums received from England, 
except having invaded, ſeized, and oppreſſed a proteſtant 
electorate; lighted up a civil war in Germany, which 
had been fed with the lives of above one hundred thou. 
ſand proteſtants; involved Great Britain in a quarrel 
with the head and diet of the Empire; compel'ed the 
queen of Hungary to unite with France, and, by ceding 
Nieuport and Oftend to that rapacious power, give up 
in a great meaſure the advantages of the barrier treaty, 
which England gained at a prodigious expenſe of blood 
and treaſure. In the war of queen Anne, the king of 
Pruſſia, for a ſubſidy of fifty thouſand pounds, furniſhed 
a conſiderable body of troops to oppoſe the French in Sa- 
voy. In the preſent war, the king of Pruſſia receives an 
annual payment of above thirteen times that ſum, with- 
out ſupplying ſo many regiments; a ſum exceeding the 
whole amount of the fubſilies granted in queen Anne's 


pulated ſum, the czarina obliged herſelf to furniſh an army 


war, to all her German allies put together; and this 


ſum given to a prince, who does not even oblige himſelf 
f "EY | to 
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to yield any ſpecific aſſiſtance in return. Far from ſend- 
ing troops to protect Hanover, he, after the ratification 
of the firſt treaty, withdrew his garriſon from Weſel, of 
which the French took immediate poſſeſhon. The ſum 
given, therefore, ſeems calculated not to fecure his aid, 
but to purchaſe his forbearance z and this is ſtrictly the 
definition of a tribute. | hs 

$ XI. The author having demonſtrated the abſurdity of 
ſuppoſing that Great Britain was obliged, either by pro- 
miſe or treaty, to proſecute meaſures ſo pernicious to her 
allies, and deſtructive to her own intereſt, adduces many 
arguments to prove that England's perſiſting to carry on 
the war in Germany is in itſelf ruinous, and will be 
found impracticable. He obſerves, that in this war 
Britain ſtands ſingle, and alone, to contend with France 
by land, where it is impoſſible ſhe ſhould be a match for 
her antagoniſt. It was, during the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, declared in the houſe of commons, by a mem- 
ber, who, from the nature of his office, ought to under- 
ſtand the ſubject, that the ſtanding revenue of France 
amounted to twelve millions, five of theſe being antici- 
pated, and the remaining ſeven ſubjeCt to any deficiencies 
in the other five: Beſides, the flate has borrowed two 
millions; ſo that their whole fund for carrying on the 
war is equal to nine millions ſterling. The ſtanding 
revenue of England, conſiſting of the land and malt taxes, 
amounts to two millions ſeven hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand pounds; to which may be added a million and an 
half from the ſinking fund, and theſe ſums will conſti- 
tute four millions. Over and above this revenue, the 
fate hath borrowed twelve millions for the ſervice of the 
year. Let the ſame plan be purſued two years longer, 
France will owe fix millions, and England thirty- ſix. 
The Engliſh navy for this year coſts five millions fix 
hundred thouſand pounds, though never employed in any 
actual ſervice: France equipped no fleet during the 
courſe of this year; ſo that the difference of expenſe, in 
this particular, reduces the funds of the two nations, 
with reſpect to the land war, to nine and ten millions. 
If we conſider the expenſe of tranſporting men and 1 
1 rom 
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from England to Germany, the fleet of tranſports to be 
kept in readineſs for all caſes of emergency, the difference 
between French and Engliſh pay, the facility which the 

French have in recruiting and maintaining their forces; 
we mult allow that their nine millions are more than equal 

to England's ten; and that, on the preſent plan of the 

war, their ordinary revenue of ſeven millions will enable 

them to bring a greater number of men into the field, 

without borrowing at all, than great Britain can afford, 

by running every year eight millions in debt. He takes 

notice, that a war of defence is much more difficult than 

a war of offence, becaule it is almoſt impoſſible to defend 
a large extent of country from an enterpriſing enemy of 
ſuperior number: That the French have every year 

brought a ſuperiority of number into the field, and every 
ſummer penetrated into Heſſe, and part of Hanover: That 

whatever force England may fend into Germany, France 
will always ſend a greater, becauſe her troops are much 
more numerous: That while England, by running yearly 
ten or twelve millions in debt, is barely able to maintain 
an army of ninety-five thouſand men in Germany, 

France, with very little addition to her ordinary expenſe, 
can pour one hundred aud twenty thouſand men into the 
ſame country; conſequently may protract the war until 
the credit of Britain ſhall be entirely bankrupt, as it 1s pro- 
ſecuted in a country where victory can do the Engliſh 
little good, and where a defeat can do the French little 
harm. Should they loſe one battle, inſtead of maintain 
ing their ground on the Weſer, they will retreat to the 
Mayne; that is, to a greater diſtance from England, and 
jo much nearer to their own country. Should the Britiſh 
army obtain a ſecond victory, perhaps their enemies 
might repaſs the Rhine into France, where furely the 
Engliſh would not be ſo mad as to follow them, or under- 
take the reduction of their fortified frontier : They would 
therefore be recruited and reinforced, and return in the 
next campaign with ſuperior numbers: But, ſhould the 
fate of battle turn againſt the Britiſh arms, they would 
be ob]'ged to retreat until cut off from all communication 
C3 with 
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with the ſea; and, as they could neither be recruited nor 
reinforced, muſt at the long run ſubmit to a capitulation. 
With reſpect to the loſs of men, France never maintained a 
more innocent war; and all the advantages gained over them 
in Germany have ſerved only to prevent their reduction of 
Hanover; but no deciſive ſtroke hath been ſtuck againſt 
them ; for, though they have retreated for the preſent, 
they have returned every ſucceeding campaign with re- 
doubled vigour, What purpoſe, therefore, can be an- 
ſwered by the proſecution of ſuch a war, but the devaſta- 
tion of the territories belonging to the Britiſh allies, the 
accumulation of an enormous debt on the ſhoulders of 
Great Britain, and a deplorable ſlaughter of her braveſt 
ſons, whoſe lives have been ſquandered away with the 
molt ſavage profuſion, under the direction of a foreigner, 
whom England could not puniſh, or call to account, 
even though he had (which ſurely is not the caſe,) made 
the moſt infamous uſe of the power and authority with 
which he was veſted ? Should Britain, by an extraor- 
dinary effort, and contracting an additional debt of twen- 
ty millions, be able to ſend a ſuperior force into Ger- 
many, while the French are retired mto their own coun- 
try, this would undoubtedly be the conſequence : The 
«enemy would remain at home for that year, and, by ſav- 
ing their troops and their money, provide a better fund 
for the enſuing campaign, when England would be ex- 
hauſted. At this rate, whatever the ſucceſs of England 
may be in Germany, France can never be effectually in- 
jured by them; on the contrary, it will be her intereſt 
to keep alive the war in that quarter, as the moſt effec- 
tual and infallible means of weakening the ſinews of her 
great rival. | 85 
S XII, The merits of his Pruſſian majeſty reſpecting 
Great Britain, deduced from his conduct towards her, bot 
in the paſt and preſent war, having undergone a further 
diſcuſſhon, the author proceeds to inveſtigate that great 
political queſtion, whether Britain ought to have any con- 
tinental connexions? He determines in the affu mitive, 
He obierves, that France is the only enemy upon the con- 
; | tinent 
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tinent by which Britain can be endangered ; and allows, 
that whenever the other nations of Europe will unite ef- 
fectually in a war againſt France, it will then be the in- 
tereſt of England to join in that alliance; but to interfere 
as à party, or rather as an incendiary, in every quarrel 
between German princes, to take up the cudgels herſelf, 
and contract enormous debts, by borrowing money to pay 
them for fighting their own quarrels, is ſuch an abſur- 
dity in politics as one would think no nation could 
avow. He ſays, if king William III. inſtead of placing 
himſelf at the head of Europe, and uniting the ſeveral 
ſtates of it in arms againſt France, had conſtituted him- 
ſelf the chief of a German party, formed petty connexions 
in that country, and involved Great Britain in the inter- 
nal broils of the Empire, the French monarch miglit have 
thanked him for adhering to ſuch a wretched fy tem, 
which no power of Europe would have joined him in 
ſupporting.. All the treaſures of England, in that caſe, 


had been expended to no purpoſe; and in the mean time 


Europe would have been enſlaved. A clamour was raiſed 
againſt that prince, charging him with having involved 
the nation in a ruinous land war: Whereas the whole ſum 
granted by parliament for the ſaid ſervice amounted to no 
more than two millions three hundred eighty thouſand 
ſix hundred and ninety-eight pounds, deſtined for the 
maintenance of the forces in England and Ireland, of fix 
thouſand Danes hired for the recovery of Ireland, and for 
the Engliſh proportion of the grand alliance. Of this 
ſum, not above one hundred thouſand pounds were paid 
in ſubſidies among the German princes, who maintained 
four different armies of forty and fifty thouſand men each 
on the frontiers of France. In thoſe days England paid 
her money by thouſands, to arm the whole Empire againſt 
the dangerous ambition of the French monarch; whereas 
ſhe now ſends it to Germany by millions, without hav- 
ing any allies but ſuch as ſhe hires as mercenaries at an 
exorbitant price, or enables by tributary ſubſidies. to 
maintain a civil war in the bowels of the Empire. In the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and four, the * | 
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German ſubſidies * were paid, when the Britiſh and 
Dutch forces marched into Germany, and, in conjunc- 
tion with part of the Imperial army, beat the French, with 
the loſs of forty thouſand of their beſt troops. In the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and fix, the whole expenſe of 
the land army, including all the ſubſidies paid by Great 
Britain, and her quota of troops employed in the common 
cauſe, did not exceed two millions eight hundred four- 
teen thouſand five hundred and eighty- three pounds, fif- 
teen ſhillings, and nine pence. The French were op- 
poſed by different armies of the allies in Portugal, Spain, 
Italy, Savoy, Germany, and Flanders: They loſt twenty 
thouſand men at the battle of Ramillies; and a whole 
army, with half a million of treaſure, at the fiege and bat- 
tle of Turin. For this expenſe of about two millions 
eight hundred thouſand pounds, advanced by England, 
the allies were induced to bring two hundred thouſand 
men into the field: But England has this year expended 
more than double that ſum in Germany, without being 
able to produce half the number. 

$ XIII. The maxim which has been ſo ſtrongly inculcat- 
ed on the public, namely, that the war in Germany is a di- 
verſion in favour of the Engliſh, is next conſidered. He de- 
nies that it is a diverſion either of the forces, or of the trea- 
ſures of France. The French forces are employed in a Ger- 
man war; but by no means diverted from any other ſervice 


by which they could annoy the Engliſh. They may al- 


* For payment of her majeſty's proportion of 
the ſublidies to be paid to her allies for part 
of her quota of 40,000 men; 21,672 fo- 
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ſemble troops on the coaſt oppoſite to England; but wy 
have neither ſhips to tranſport them, nor a fleet to prote 
them in their paſſage. Could they find means to throw 
over ten thouſand men by itealth, or even double that 
number, what reaſon could Britain have to fear ſuch an 
invation, were thoſe national troops, which ſhe now 
maintains in Germany, to the amount of five and twenty 
thouſand men, encamped or cantoned on the ſouthern 
coaſt of England, ready to be reinforced by the reſt of the 
regular forces and the militia of Great Britain? Could 
ſuch a deſcent be effected in ſpite of all the difficulties at- 
tending it, which appear almoſt inſurmountable, while 
the Engliſh are maſters at ſea, the invaders muſt infalli- 
bly be defeated, and even obliged to ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion : But, granting ſuch an attempt was practicable, it 
would not ſurely be prevented by their proſecuting the war 
in Germany. | | 
S XIV. The numbers of the French army in time of war 
donot fall ſhort of three hundred thouſand men. About one 
hundred and twenty thouſand are employed in Germany; 
they have no other enemy to oppoſe on the continent of 
Europe; conſequently one hundred and eighty thouſand 
men remain inactive, and one half of theſe idle men 
would be more than ſufficient to invade Great Britain 
with a good proſpect of ſucceſs : They are not, therefore, 
in want of troops, but deſtitute of the means of convey- 
ance ;z an undeniable proof that a German war is not a 
diverſion of the French forces. Neither can it be deemed 
a diviſion of their treaſure ; becauſe their treaſure could 
not be employed ſo effectually elſewhere, in the annoy- 
ance of Great Britain, They were very ſenſible of the 
advantages they derived from their colonies in the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies, and juſtly conſidered them as the great 
ſource of their wealth, and the chief ſupport of their ma- 
rine, 'They knew that theſe ſettlements could not be 
protected againſt England without a formidable fleet and 


aà a great number of tranſports, to waft over occaſional ſuc- 


cours and ſupplies. If we, therefore, ſuppoſe the French 
miniſtry governed by the true dictates of policy, or in- 
deed of common ſenſe, they would have converted their 


um- 
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important obje& that could engage their attention, had 
they not found the taſk altogether impracticable. Their 
ſhips were detained in Engliſh ports; their ſailors in Eng- 


bſh priſons ; their fiſhery was deſtroyed ; their naviga- 


tion at an end; and all their principal harbours, both in 
Europe and America, were blocked up by the ſquadrons of 


Great Britain. They might, perhaps, purchaſe ſhips from 


the Swedes, Danes, or Genoeſe; but, as the ſea is covered 
with Engliſh cruizers, and their ports are beſet by the 
ſquadrons of this nation, they would find it a very diffi- 
cult taſk to aſſemble a navy; and, ſhould they ſucceed in 
this particular, their ſhips muſt rot in the harbour; for 


ſhips can be of no ſervice without ſeamen ; and ſeamen 


cannot be made but by the practice of navigation. In 
the beginning of the war, while there was any poſſibility 
of ſupporting their marine, they attended to this object 
with the moſt aſſiduous care; and while there was any 
reaſonable proſpect of invading England, never dreamed 
of marching into Germany. The electorate of Hanover 
was ſo far from being thought in danger, that a body of 
troops was brought over for the defence of England. In 
the ſequel, when France perceived that Britain was pre- 


pared againſt inſult ; that her own navy was deſtroyed, 


and her colonies in danger of being conquered ; then ſhe 
bethought herſelf of Germany; and it was ſhe in fact 
that made the diverſion in this country; and the 
German war'was, on the part of England, not a war of 
diverſion, but à war of defence, in favour of a barren 


electorate, which, if put up to ſale, would not fetch one 


half of the money which is yearly expended in its behalf; 


fur the protection of a country which cannot be protected, 


whoſe inhabitants are rendered miſerable by the aſſiſt- 
ance which they receive; and for the ſupport of an _ 
from whom no mutual ſervice can be expected. On the 
other hand, had one third part of the ſums expended in 
Germany been employed in giving additional vigour to 


the naval armaments of Great Britain, France by this 


time would not have had one ſettlement left in the Weſt 
Indies: All the profits of her external commerce muſt 


have ceaſcd, and ſhe muſt have been abſolutely obliged 


to. accept ſuch terms of peace as England ſhould think 
125 pro- 
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proper to impoſe. Nay, without any ſuch additional re- 
inforcement, this conſequence muſt have enſued from a 
ſpirited uſe of that armament which loitered inactive at 
Portſmouth, until the ſeaſon for action was elapſed. 
Should Britain perſiſt in throwing her ineffe&ual ſhield 
before Hanover, it will be the ſignal for France to make 
that ele&orate the ſeat of war in every future quarrel. It. 
will be giving up all the advantages of an inſular ſitua- 


tion, and, as it were, chaining Great Britain to the con- 


tinent, from which ſhe is ſo happily ſevered by nature: 
It is renouncing her naval ſuperiority, and leaving her 
enemy the choice of a field where diſcomfiture can do 
them little harm, and where ſhe herſelf muſt be infallibly 
exhauſted, even by a ſucceſſion of her own victories. 
Three ſuch victories as thoſe of Crevelt, Minden, and 
Warbourg, though obtained in the courſe of one cam- 
paign, could have little or no effect in bringing the war 
to a termination. The French army would retire to their 
own territories, and be ready to invade the electorate early 
the next campaign. If France, therefore, can maintain the 
war for little more than the amount of its annual reve- 
nue, it can hardly be expected that ſhe will ſue for peace 
theſe ten years; before the expiration of which period, 
the national debt of Great Britain will exceed two hun- 
dred millions, ſhould it continue to increaſe eight mil- 
lions annually. This we conceive to be a very moderate 
calculation, conſidering that above fourteen millions were 
borrowed for the ſervice of the preſent year; and certain- 
ly it mult afford very melancholy reflections to every lover 
of his country, who conſiders that the Britiſh, manufac- 
tures cannot poſſibly bear the load of fuch an augmented 
intereſt, and that national bankruptcy muſt be productive 
ot horror, confuſion, anarchy, and ruin. 

$ XV, The parliament being aſſembled on the eigh- 
teenth day of November, the king appeared in the houſe 
of lords, ſeated on the throne ; and the commons attend- 
ing as ulual, he harangued both houſes to this effect: 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


* The juſt concern which 1 have felt in my own. 
breaſt, on the ſudden death of the late king, my royal 
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grandfather, makes me not doubt but you muſt all have 
been deeply affected with ſo ſevere a loſs. The preſent 
critical and difficult conjuncture has made this loſs the 
more ſenſible, as he was the great ſupport of that ſyſtem 
by which alone the liberties of Europe, and the weight 
and influence of theſe kingdoms can be preſerved, and 
give life to meaſures conducive to thoſe important ends. 
I need not tell you the addition of weight which 
immediately falls upon me, in being called to the go- 
vernment of this free and powerful country, at ſuch a 
time, and under ſuch circumſtances. My conſolation is 
in the uprightneſs of my intentions, your faithful and 
united aſſiſtance, and the bleſſing of heaven upon our joint 
endeavours, which I devoutly implore. | 
c Born and educated in this country, I glory in the 
name of Briton ; and the peculiar happineſs of my life 
will ever conſiſt in promoting the welfare of a people, 
whofe loyalty and warm affection to me I confider as the 
greateſt and moſt permanent ſecurity of my throne ; and 
J doubt not but their ſteadineſs in thoſe principles will 
equal the firmneſs of my invariable reſolution to adhere to 
and ſtrengthen this excellent conſtitution in church and 
ſtate, and to maintain the toleration inviolable. The 
civil and religious rights of my loving ſubjects are equal- 
ly dear to me with the moſt valuable prerogatives of my 
crown ; and, as the ſureſt foundation of the whole, and 
the beſt means to draw down the divine favour on my 
reign, it is my fixed purpoſe to countenance and encou- 
rage the practice of true religion and virtue. 
I reflect, with pleaſure, on the ſucceſſes with which the 
Britiſh arms have been proſpered this laſt fummer. The 
total reduction of the vaſt province of Canada, with the 
city cf Montreal, -is of the moſt intereſting conſequence, 
and muſt be as heavy a blow to my enemies, as it is a 
conqueſt glorious to us ; the more glorious, becauſe ef- 
fected almoſt without effuſion of blood, and with that hu- 
manity which makes an amiable part of the character of 
this nation. | | 
„Our advantages gained in the Eaſt Indies have been 
hgnal, and muſt greatly diminiſh the ſtrength and trade 
ct France in thoſe parts, as well as procure the 3 
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ſolid benefits to the commerce and wealth of my ſub- 
jects. : | | 
; e In Germany, where the whole French force has been 
employed, the combined army, under the wiſe and able 
conduct of my general prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, 
has not only ſtopped their progreſs, but has gained ad- 


vantages over them, notwithſtanding their boaſted ſupe- 


riority, and their not having hitherto come to a general 


engagement. 


« My good brother and ally, the king of Pruſſia, al- 


though ſurrounded with numerous armies of enemies, 


has, with a magnanimity and perſeverance almoſt beyond 


example, not only withſtood their various attacks, but 
has obtained very conſiderable victories over them, 
© Of theſe events I ſhall ſay no more at this time, be- 
cauſe the nature of the war in thoſe parts has kept the 
campaign there ſtill depending. | 
As my navy is the ptincipal article of our naval 
ſtrength, it gives me much ſatis faction to receive it in ſuch 
condition; whilſt the fleet of France is weakened to 
ſuch a degree, that the ſmall remains of it have continued 
blocked up by my ſhips in their own ports; at the ſame 
time, the French trade is reduced to the loweſt ebb ; And 
with joy of heart I fee the commerce cf my kingdoms, 
that great ſource of our riches, and fixed object of my 
never- ſailing care and protection, flouriſhing to an extent 
unknown in any former war. | | 
«© The valour and intrepidity of my officers and forces, 
both at fea and land, have been diſtinguiſhed fo much to 
the glory of this nation, that I ſhould be wanting in 
juſtice to them if ] did not acknowledge it. This is a 
merit which I ſhall conſtantly encourage and reward; 
and I take this occaſion to declare, that the zealous and 
uſeful ſervice of the militia, in the preſent arduous con- 
junctwe, is very acceptable to me. . 2k 
In this ſtate I have fourd things at my acceſſion to 
the throne of my anceſtors : Happy in viewing the proſpe- 
rous part of it; happier ſill ſhould J have been, had I 
iound my kingdems, whoſe true intereſt I have entirely 
at heart, in full peace; but fince the ambit'on, injurious 
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encroichments, and dangerous deſigns of my enemies, 


rendered the war both juſt and neceſſary, and the gene- 


rous overture made laſt winter, towards a congreſs for a 
pacification, has not yet produced any ſuitable return, 
I am determined, with your cheerful and powerful aſſiſt- 
ance, to proſecute this war with vigour, in order to that 

eſu able object, a fafe and honourable peace. For this 
purpole, it is abſolutely incumbent upon us to be early 
prepared; and I rely upon your zeal and hearty concur- 
rence to ſupport the king of Pruſſia, and the reſt of my 
allies, and to make ample proviſion for carrying on the 


war, as the only means to bring our enemies to equitable 


terms of accommodation. 


56 Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


„ The greateſt uneaſineſs which ] feel, at this time, is 
in conſidering the uncommon burdens neceſſarily brought 
upon my faithful ſubjects. I defire only ſuch ſupplies as 
ſhall be requiſite to proſecute the war with advantage; 
be adequate to the neceſlary ſervices ; and that they may 
be provided for in the moſt ſure and effectual manner- 
You may depend upon the faithful and punctual applica- 
tion of what ſhall be granted. I have ordered the pro- 
per eſtimates for the enſuing year to be laid before yon; 
and alſo an account of the extraordinary expenſes, which, 
from the nature of the different and remote operations, 
have been unavoidably incurred. 
& It is with peculiar reluctance that I am obliged, 
at ſuch a time, to mention any taing which perſonally re- 
gards myſelf; but, as the grant of the greateſt part of 
the civil-liſt revenues is now determined, I truſt in your 
duty and affection to me, to make the proper proviſion tor 
ſupporting my eivil government with honour and dignity. 
On my part, you may be aſſured of a regular and becont= 
ing economy. e 


„My Lords and Gentlemen, 
„„The eyes of all Europe ate upon ycu; ſrom your 
reſolutions the proteſlant interett hopes fur protection, as 
well as all our friends fer the preſervation of their inde- 
| | | | penden- 
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endency z and our enemies fear the final diſappointment 
of their ambitions and deſtructive views, Let theſe 
hopes and fears be confirmed and augmented by the' vi- 


gour, unanimity, and deſpatch of our proceedings. 


« In this expectation I am the mere encouraged by a 
pleaſing cireumſtance, which J look upon as one of the 
molt auſpicious omens of my reign. That happy extinc- 
tion of diviſions, and that union and good harmony, 
which continue to prevail amongſt my ſubjects, afford me 
the moſt agreeable profpet. The natural diſpoſition and 
wiſh of my heart are to cement and promote them; and 
I promiſe myſelf that nothing will ariſe on your part to 
interrupt or diſturb a fituation ſo eſſential to the true and 


laſting felicity of this great people.“ 


S XVI. In paſling from St. James's to the houſe of 
lords, his majelly was faluted by innumerable crowds of 
people, who rent the air with acclamation, and ſeemed 
to be tranſpcrted to a very unuſual pitch of loyalty and 
affectien; and thoſe who ſaw what paſſed in the houſe of 
ry were deeply affected with the ſcene. Their ears 

ad been long accuſtomed to foreign accents from the 
throne; a circumſlance at all times ungracious to an 
Engliſh ear; they could not, therefore, unmoved behold 


it filled with an amiable prince, born and educated 


among them, with an open ingenucus countenance, ex- 


2 ſentiment and benevolence; but when they heard 


im declare himſelf a Briton, in the warmeſt terms of 
ſelf. gratulation; when they heard him pronounce his 


oration in a clear melcdicus tone of voice, with all the 
graces of elocution, they could not help thinking them- 


telves under the illuſion of an agreeable dream; they were 
hurried back in idea to the favourite ras of their Ed- 
wards and Henries, and many were melted into tears of 
tendernefs and joy. Theſe raptures, howſoever general 
ard intereſting, did not hinder ſome-individuals from re- 


gretting certain expreſſions contained in this popular ha- 


ranguez they tcok excepticns to the declared intention of 
ſupporting a continental war, and were ſorry to hear the 
hacknied pretence of the proteftant intereſt repeated by a 

rince, who had fo little occaſion to uſe any diſputable 
| Da plea 
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28 
lea with a people, by whom he was ſo warmly beloved: 
But this they imputed to. the force of habit in certain 
counſellors, who had adopted thoſe. maxims of ſtate. po- 
licy, under the auſpices and example of a former admi- 
niſtration. | | | = 
$ XVII. The members of both houſes being obliged 
by law to take the oaths again, in the beginning of every 
new reign, this ceremony was performed in both houles, 
according to the uſual form, as ſoon as the king retired: 
Then each prepared an addreſs, replete with the moſt en- 
dearing — of loyalty and affection, and rever- 
berating every paragraph as it proceeded from the throne. 
As the ſubſtance of both was ſimilar, or rather the ſame, 
it will be ſufficient to repeat the addreſs of the commons, 
which ran in the following ſtrain : | 
«« Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
„ We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 
the commons of Great Britain in parliament aſſembled, 
approach your royal preſence, to expreſs the deepeſt ſenſe 
of the great and ſevere loſs, which your majeſty, and theſe 
kingdoms, have ſuftained by the death of your majeſty's 
royal grandfather, our late molt excellent ſovereign; the 
memory of whoſe juſt and proſperous reign will be held in 
reverence by lateſt poſterity. _ | 
& We beg leave to congratulate your majeſty on your 
happy acceſſion to the throne, the only conſideration that 
can alleviate our grief for ſuch a loſs. The knowled 
of your majeſty's royal virtues, wiſdom, and firmnels, 
opens to your faithful ſubjects the faireſt proſpect for their 
future happineſs at home, and for the continuance of that 
weight and influence of your majeſty's crown abroad, ſo 


eſſentially neceſſary, in this arduous and critical conjunc- | 


ture, for the preſervation of that ſyſtem upon which the 
liberties of Europe depend. | 
We return your majeſty our humble thanks for your 
moſt gracious ſpeech from the throne ; and acknowledge, 
with the livelieſt ſentiments of duty, gratitude, and exult- 
ation of mind, thoſe moſt affecting and animating words 
of our moit gracious ſovereign, that, born and educated 
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in this country, he glories in the name of Briton. And 
we offer to your majeſty the full tribute of our hearts, 
for the warm expreſſions of your truly loyal and tender 
affection towards your people. We venerate, and con- 
fide in, thoſe ſacred aſſurances of your majeſty's firm and 
invariable reſolution to adhere to, and ſtrengthen, this 
excellent conſtitution in church and ſtate; to maintain 
the tolerat ion inviolate; and to protect your faithful ſub- 
jects in that greateit of human bleſſings, the ſecure en- 
joyment of their religious and civil rights. | 

Permit us to congratulate your majeſty on the va- 
rions ſucceſſes, which, under the protection of God, 
have attended the Brit:th arms, during the laſt ſummer ; 
particularly ie the reduction of Montreal, and the entire 
province of Canada; a conqueſt equally important and 
glorious, atchie ved with intrepidity, and cloſed with 
humanity, the genuine attributes of that Britiſh ſpirit, 
which, under the benign auſpices of your majeſty, will, 
we truſt, continue, by the divine aſſiſtance, to give ad- 
ditional luſtre to the arms of Great Britain. 

% This valuable and extenfive acquifition, joined to 
the ſignal advantages gained in the Eaft Indies; the flou- 
ritking ſtate of our commerce; the reſpectable condition 
of your majelty's navy, by which the remains of the 
enemy's fleet continue blocked up in their harbours, 
whilſt their trade is almoſt anninilated ; are conſiderations 
which fill our hearts with the moſt pleaſing hopes, that 
your majeſty will be thereby enabled to proſecute this 
jult and neceffary war, to that great and deſirable object 
of eſtabliſhing, in conjunction with your allies, a fale, 
honourable, and laſting peace. | 

«© We ſee, with the greateſt pleaſure, that the pro- 
greſs of the French armies in Germany, notwithiranding 
their ſuperiority of numbers, has been ſtopt, aud, to the 
henour of your majeity's arms, their attempts hitherto 
baited, by the wiſe and able conduct of his ferene high» 
neis prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick. | 

Wen we conſider the ſtupendous efforts, made in 
every campaign by vour majelty's great ally the king 
en Piviilia, the deteat of the Auſtrians in Sil.fta,. and that 
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recent and glorious victory obtained over the army com- 
manded by marſhal Daun, we cannot ſufficiently admire 
the invincible contancy of mind, and inexhauſtible re- 
ſources of genius, dilplayed by that magnanimous mo- 
narch, to whom the molt dangerous and difficult ſitua- 
tions have only adminiſtered freih occations for glory. 
Our molt dutiful acknowledgments are due to your 
majeſly for the mention which you have fo graciouſly 
made of the diſtinguiſhed valour and intrepidity of your 
officers and forces at ſea and land, and ſor the declaration 
of your majeſty's conſtant reſolution to encourage and 
reward ſuch merit; and we return our moſt humble 
thanks to your majeſty for your favourable acceptance 
of the zealous and uſeful ſervice of the militia, in the 
preſent arduous conjuncture. | | 
«© We aſſure your majeſty, that your faithful com- 
. mons, thoroughly ſenſible of this important criſis, and 
deſirous, with the divine aſſiſtance, to render your ma- 
Jeſty's reign ſucceſsful and glorious in war, happy and 
honourable in peace (the natural return of a grateful 
people to a gracious and affectionate ſovereign), will 
con-ur in ſuch meaſures as ſhall be requiſite for the vi- 
gorous and effectual proſecution of the war; and that 
we will cheerfully and ſpeedily grant ſuch ſupplies as 
ſhall be found neceſſary for that purpoſe, and for the ſup- 
port of the king of Pruſſia, and the reſt of your majeſty's 
allies: Firmly relying on your majeſty's wiſdom, good- 
neſs, and jultice, that they will be applied in ſuch a 
manner as will moſt effectually anſwer the ends for which 
they are granted, and with the utmoſt economy that the 
nature of ſuch great and extenſive operations will allow ; 
and that we will make ſuch an adequate proviſion for 
your majeſty's civil government, as may be ſufficient to 
maintain the honour and dignity of your crown with all 
proper and becoming luſtre, 

„ Your majeſty's faithful commons approach your 
royal perſon with hearts penetrated by the warmeſt and 
livelieſt ſenſe of your unbounded tenderneſs and concern 

for the welfare of your people; and rejoicing at the high | 
iatisiaction your majeſty takes in the union which ſo uni- 
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verſally prevails throughout your kingdoms: A deep 
ſenſe of that national ſtrength and proſperity viſibly de- 
rived from this ſalutary ſource, and, above all, your 
majefty's approbation of that happy union, and the natu- 
ral diſpoſition and wiſh of your royal heart to cement and 
promote it; are the ſtrongeſt incentives to concord, and 
the ſureſt pledge of its duration. The fixed reſolution, 
which your majeſty has declared, to countenance and en- 
courage the practice of true religion and virtue, will, we 
doubt not, prove the beſt means of drawing down the 
favour of God upon a dutiful and united nation: And 
we ſhall never ceaſe devoutly to offer up our ardent yows 
to the divine Providence, that, as a recompence for theſe 
royal virtues, your majeſty may reign in the hearts of a 
tice and happy people; and that they, excited by your 
majelty's benevolent care to diſcharge your royal func- 
tion, and animated by gratitude for the enjoyment of ſo 
many bleſſings, may make the due return, by a conftant 
obedience to your laws, and by the moſt ſteady attach- 
ment and Joyaity to yuur perſon and government.“ 

& XVIII. Net content with this manifeſtation of their 
love and attachment, the commons agreed to a ſecond ad- 
dreſs of thanks for the gracious manner in which the fi it 
had been received by his majeſty. Even before they had 
eſtabliſhed the orders and reſolutions renewed at the be- 
ginning of every ſeſſion, they proceeded to take this 
peech into conſideration, A motion being made that a 
lupply ſhould be granted to his majefty, the houſe re- 
folved itſelf into a committee, agreed to the motion, and 
immediately eſtabliſhed the committee of ſupply, which 
was continued to the fixth day of March. It was in 
purſuance of their reſolutions, that the commons of 
England granted for the {upport of h's majeſty's houſe- 
hold, and of the honour and dignity of the crown, dur- 
ing bis life, ſuch a revenue as, together with the annui- 
ties payable by virtue of any acts of parliament made in 
the reign of the late king, out of the hereditary civil- liſt 
revenues, ſhould amount to the clear yearly {um of eight 
hundred thouſand pounds, to commence from the de- 
mile of his late majeſty; to be charged upon, and made 
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payable out of the aggregate fund. At the ſame time 
they reſolved, that the ſeveral revenues payable to his 
tate majeſty, during his lite, which continued to the time 
of his demiſe (other than ſuch payments as were charged 
upon, and iſſuing out of the aggregate fund), ſhguld be 
granted and continued from the time of the ſaid demiſe, 
to his preſent majeſty during his life; and the produce 
of the ſaid revenues, together with the produce of the 
hereditary revenues, which were ſettled, or appointed, 
towards the ſupport of the late king's houſehold, ſhoutd 
be, during the ſaid term, added to and conlolidated with 
the aggregate fund. 339 134.5: | 
XIX. Seventy thouſand men were voted for the ſervice 
of the enſuing year, including eighteen thouſand three hun- 
dred and fifty- five marines; and a ſum not exceeding four 
pounds per man per month, for their maintenance; in- 
cluding the ordnance for ſea ſervice, the whole amount- 
ing to three millions ſix hundred and forty thouſand 
pounds. They reſolved, that a number of land forces, 
amounting to fixty-four thouſand nine hundred and 
ſeventy-one eff ctive men, ſhould be employed for the 
ſervice of the fame year; and that the ſum of one million 
five hundred and ſeventy- ſix thouſand nine hundred and 
eighty- five pounds ten ſhillings and ſeven-pence, ſhould 
be granted for the maintenance of theſe men for guards 
and garriſons, and other land forces in Great Britain, 
Guernſcy, and Jerſey. They granted nine hundred 
thirty-eight thouſand eight hundred and thirty-two 
pounds fix ſhillings and eleven-pence, for the maintain- 
ing the forces at the garriſons in the plantations, Gib- 
raltar, Guadaloupe, Africa, the Eaſt Indies, Nova Sco- 
tia, Providence, Quebeck, and Newfoundland; for de- 
fraying the charge of three foot regiments on the Iriſh 
eſtabl:thment ſerving in North America; as well as for 
the pay of general, ſtaff officers, and officers of hoſpitals 
belonging to the army. | 
XX. For defraying the expenſe of theemboclied mi- 
Iitia of the ſeveral counties of South Britain, of the Argyle- 
ſhire fencible men, and lord Sutherland's battalion of 
Highlanders in North Britain, for the term of one hun- 
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d red and twenty-two days; and, on account, for defraying 


ihe charge of clothing fer the embodied militia for the 
enſuing year, they granted the ſum of one hundred 
ninety-fix thouſand nine hundred and twenty-ſeven 
pounds fourteen ſhillings and ſix-pence. They allowed, 
tor the charge of the office of ordnance, for the enſuing 
year, and for defray ing the extraordinary expenle of {er - 
vices performed by that office in the enſuing year, not 


provided for by parliament in the laſt ſeſſion, the ſum of 


ſeven hundred and twenty-eight thouſand ſeven hundred 
ard fixteen pounds thirteen ſhillings and eleven-pence. 
They allotted one millicn nine hundred fifty- four thou- 
fand ſeven hundred and ninety pounds ſeven fhillings, 
for the oidinary of the navy, including half- pay to ſea- 
officers, for the enſuing year z for completing the works 
of the hoſpital for ſeamen, at Haflar near Goſport ; and 
for carrying on another near Plymouth; for the tranſport 
ſervice cf the lait and current year, including che expenſe 


of v.Etuailing his majelty's land forces, between the firſt 


day ot October in the preceding, and the thirtieth day 
of September in the pretent year; and towards diſcharg- 
ing the debts of the navy, the building, rebuilding, and 
repairs of fhips of war. They granted one million to 
enable his majeſty to diſcharge the like ſum, raiſed in 
purſuance of an act paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion, and charged 
upon the firſt aids or ſupplies granted in this; and the 
allowed fifteen thouſand pounds to be applied towards 
the improving, widening, and enlarging the paſſage over 
and through London bridge. The tum of one million 
two hundred and thirty-two thouſand pounds was voted, 
to enable the king to pay off and diſcharge ſuch ex- 
chequer bills as were made out before the eleventh day 
of December in the preſent year, by virtue of an act 
paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, enabling his ma- 
jeſty to raiſe a certain ſum of money towards paying off 
and diſcharging the debt of the navy, &c. and charged 
upon the firſt aids or ſupplies to be granted in this ſeſſion. 
They granted four hundred fixty-three thouſand eight 
hundred and ſeventy-four pounds nineteen ſhiiliags one 
penny one farthing, for detraying the charge of thirty- 
i nine 
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nine thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-three men of the 
troops of Hanover, Wolfenbuttel, Saxe-Gotha, and count 
of Buckebourg, actually employed againit the common 
enemy in concert with the king of Pruſſia, for the ſervice 
of the enſuing year, to be iſſued in advance every two 
months; the {aid body of troops to be muſtered by an 
Engliſh commiſſary, and the effective roll thereof to be 
aſcertained by the ſignature of the commander in chief of 
the ſaid forces. They allotted two hundred ſixty- eight 
thouſand three hundred and ſixty pounds eight ſhillings 
and eight-pence, for defraying the charge of two thou- 
fand one hundred and twenty horſe, and nine thouſand 
Dine hundred infantry, together with the general and 
ſtaff officers, and others, belonging to the train of artil- 
lery, being the troops of the landgrave of Heſfle- Caſſel in 
the pay of Great Britain, for the enſuing year, including 
the ſubſidy for the ſaid time, purſuant to treaty. They 
moreover granted one hundred forty-ſeven thouſand 
ſeventy-one pounds five ſhillings 2nd two-pence, for the 
maintenance of an additional corps of fifteen hundred 
and ſeventy - ſix horſe, and eight thouſand eight hundred 
and eight infantry, likewiſe belonging to the ſame land- 


grave, in the pay of Great Britain, for the ſervice of the 


next campaign. They gave fifty-ſeven thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ninety-eight pounds ſixteen ſhillings, for 
defraying the charge of twelve hundred and five cavalry, 
and two thouſand two hundred and eight infantry, being 
the troops of the reigning duke of Brunſwick in the pay 
of Great Britain, for the enſuing year, together with the 
ſubſidy for that time, purſuant to treaty ; beſides two 
thouſand five hundred and ſixty- nine pounds ten ſhillings, 
to make good a deficiency in the ſum voted laſt ſeſſion of 
i for the charge of the troops of Brunſwick. 

hey likewiſe allowed twenty-five thouſand five hundred 
and four pounds fix ſhillings and eight-pence, for the | 
charge of five battalions ſerving with his majeſty's army 
in Germany, each battalion conſiſting of one troop of 
one hundred and one men, and four companies of foot of | 
une hundred and twenty-five men in each company, with *' 
à corps of artillery, for the enſuing campaign. They 
211165 | granted 


ed one million one hundred ſixty- ſeven thouſand 
nine hundred and three pounds twelve ſhillings and ſix- 
ence, for the extraordinary expenſes of his majeſty's 
ee. forces, and other ſervices incurred, to the nineteenth 
day of November in the preſent year, and not provided 
for by parliament; as well as one million, upon account, 
towards defraying the charges of forage, bread-waggons, 
train of artillery, proviſions, wood, ftraw, and other 
extraordinary expenſes and contingencies of his majcity*s- 
combined army, under the command of prince Ferdinand 
of Brunſwick. They voted fix hundred and ſeventy 
thouſand pounds, to make good the engagements which 
the king of Great Britain had contracted with the Pruſ- 
ſian monarch, purſuant to a convention concluded on the 
twelfth day of December in the preſent year. All theſe 
ſupplies were granted before Chriſtmas, within one month 
after the firſt eſtimates were laid before the houſe ; a cir- 
cumſtance which denotes the accuracy and precificn with 
which the public accounts are exhibited 3 for we cannot 
ſuppoſe that the repreſentatives of the people would agree 
to any demands made by the miniſters of the crown, un- 
til they had ſtrictly examined every article of the eſtimate 
cr account, upon which the demand was founded. 
(1761.) $XXI. In the beginning of the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty-one, the committee 
proceeded to complete what was left unfiniſhed of 
the annual ſupply. They aſſigned one. hundred 
twenty-ſeven thouſand four hundred and four pounds 
nineteen ſhillings and eight-pence haltpenny, to re- 


3 place in the ſinking fund the like ſums taken from 


thence to make good deficiencies in ſeveral duties on 
malt, offices, penſions, houſes, and window-lights; as 
well as in the ſubſidy of poundage upon certain goods 
and merchandiſes imported, and an additional inland 
duty on coffee and chocolate. They granted two hun- 
died thouſand pounds for enabling the king to give a 
proper compentation to the feſpectire provinces in North 
America, for the expenſes incurred by them, in levying, 
clothing, and paving the troops raiſed by them, ae- 
cording as the aQize vigour and frenuous efforts of the 

reſpe& ive 
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reſpe&ive provinces ſhould be thought by his majefty ts 


deſerve. They indulged the Eaſt India company with 


twcaty thouſand vounds, towards enabling them to de- 
fray the expenſe of a military force in their ſettlements, 
in lieu of a battalion removed from that ſervice. Thirty- 


four thouſand eight hundred and fifty-four pounds nine 
| thiliings and two-pence were given on account of reduced 


officers for the enſuing year; two thouſand nine hundred 
and ſeventy-three pounds nineteen ſhillings and two- 
pence, as allowance for the officers and private men of 
two troops of horſe-guards and a regiment of horſe re- 
duced ; one thouſand nine hundred and twenty-two 
pounds, for paying penſions to the widows of ſuch re- 
duced officers as died on the eſtabliſnment of half-pay in 
Great Britain; eighteen thouſand three hundred and 
ſixty pounds two ſhillings and eleven-pence, on account, 
for out-penſioners of Chelſea Hoſpital; ten thouſand five 
hundred and ninety- five pounds twelve ſhillings and 
nine-pence, for maintaining the ſettlement of Nova Sco- 
tia; and four thouſand fifcy-{-ven pounds ten ſhillings, 
upon account, for the civil eſtabliſhment of Georgia. 
They granted nine hundred ninety-three thouſand eight 
hundred and for:y-four pounds four ſhillings four-pence 
three farthings, for defraying the extraordinary expenſcs 
of the land forces and other ſervices, incurred 1n the 
courſe of the preceding year, and not provided for by 
parliamert. They voted two hundred and fixty-eight 
thouſand pounds, to enable his majeſty to pay off and | 

diſcharge fuch exchequer bills as had heen made out | 
ſince the tenth day of lait December, by virtue of an act 


paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion on paying off the navy debt, and 
charged upon the firſt aids or ſupplies to he granted in | 


this ſeſſion. They allowed fifteen thouland pounds for 
defraying the charges of the king's mints, and the coin- 


nage of gold and filver monies, and other incidental 


charges; and thereby to encourage the bringing in of 
gold and uiver to be coined, a revenue, not exceedin 


fifteen thouſand pounds per annum, was ſettled and le- 


cured for ſeven years, commencing. at the firſt day of | 


next March. They reſolved that forty-four thouland 


one 
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one hundred ninety-ſeven pounds ten ſhillings ſhould be 
granted, upon account, towards enabling the governors 
and guardians of the Foundling Hoſpital to maintain and 
educate ſuch children as were received on or before the 
twenty-fifth day of March in the preceding year, to the 
laſt day of the preſent year; and they allotted thirteen 
thouſand pounds to be employed in maintaining and ſup- 
porting the fort of Anamaboe, and the other Britiſh forts ' 
and ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa. They allowed 
three hundred thirty-fix thouſand four hundred ſeventy- 
nine pounds fourteen ſhillings one penny and one halt- 
penny, for diſcharging the extraordinary expenſe of 
bread, forage, and fire-wood, furniſhed by the chancery 
of war at Hanover, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fifty-ſeven, and the foilowing, to the Heſſian and 
Pruſſian forces acting in the army in Germany. The 
allowed three hundred twenty-one thouſand and thirty 
pounds ten ſhillings and ſix-pence, for the difference of 
pay to a regiment, which, though on the Iriſh eſtabiiſh- 
ment, was in actual ſervice; for ſeveral augmentations 
of the forces, ſince the eſtimates of the preſent year were 
preſented to parliameht; and in addition to what had 
been already granted for defraying the charge of the 
embodied militia of the ſeveral counties in South Britain. 
Seventy thouſand pounds were granted, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of the pay of the militia of 
England, when unembodied; and for clothing part of 
the militia, now unembodied, for the preſent year. They 
aſſigned eighty-nine thouſand five hundred and ten pounds 
tweive ſhillings and eleven-pence, to make good the de- 
ficiency of the grants for the ſervice of the preceding 
year; and they allotted thirty-eight thouſand five hun- 
dred aud fifty-three pounds twelve ſhillings one penny 
tarthing, upon account, for paying and diſcharging the 
debts and mortgages claimed and ſuſtained upon the 
lands and eſtate which became forfeited to the crown by 
the attainder of Simon lord Lovat. They granted one 
million, upon account, for enabling his majeſty to de- 
tray any extraordinary expenſes of the war, incurred, or 
to be incurred, for the ſcrvice of the current year; and to 
VOL. vii. E take 
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take all ſuch meaſures as might be neceſſary to diſappoint 
or defeat any enterpriſes or defigns of the enemies, and 
as the exigency * affairs migkt require; and the ſum 
of one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds was given, 
on account, for aſſiſting his majeſty to grant a reaſonable 
ſuccour in money to the landgrave of Heſſe- Caſſel, pur- 
ſuant to treaty. The ſum total of all the ſupplies granted 
for the ſervice of the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ſixty- one, amounted to nineteen millions fix hun- 


dred ſixteen thouſand one hundred and nineteen pounds 


nineteen ſhillings nine-pence three farthings: A ſum 
which no man, who knows the value of money, can re- 
flet upon without aſtoniſhment: A ſum ſeemingly the 
laſt effort of a mighty nation to terminate a deſtructive 
war, which, however, produced nothing but a petty 
triumph, diſtained with a vaſt effuſion of Britiſh blood. 
XXII. This immenſe ſupply was raiſed by a conti- 
nuation of the land and malt taxes, which conſtituted the 
ſtanding revenue of the nation, and by borrowing the 
ſum of twelve millions, the intereſt to be paid by an ad- 
ditional duty on beer and ale: By a continuation of the 
duties of ten ſhillings per ton upon all wines, vinegar, 
cyder, and beer, imported into Great Britain, formerly 
granted by act of parliament for defraying the charges of 
the mint: By loans or exchequer bills for one million 
five hundred thouſand pounds, to be charged on the firſt 
aids to be granted in the next ſeſſion of parliament : By 
a ſum remaining in the receipt of the exchequer, being 
part of ninety thouſand pounds granted to the late King 
in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-nine, 
upon account, towards defraying the charge of the mi- 
litia: By iſſuing one million ſeven hundred fixty-two 
thouſand four hundred pounds from the ſinking fund. 


The whole of the proviſions made in this ſeſſion tell very 


little ſhort of twenty millions ſterling. This, which 
may be termed the giving parkament, increaſed annually 
in their grants from their ſecond ſeſſion to their final diſ- 
ſolution. That the reader may have a ſummary idea of 


their bounty, we ſhall inform him that this, the eleventh | 
parliament of Great Britain, raiſed at different times 


, mos A 
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upon the ſubject, in the courſe of ſeven ſeſſions, the ſum 
of ſeventy-eight millions twenty thouſand fix hundred and 
rent Toh pounds five-pence one farthing. | 

& XXIII. When we reflect upon the vaſt diſproportion 
between the ſums now allotted for the annual ſervice of the 
nation, and thoſe ſupplies which were granted in the begin- 
ning of the century, fbr the maintenance of an extenſive and 
ſucceſsful war; when we compare the operations of theſe 
two wars, and conſider that the payment and ſubſiſtence of 
armies and fleets were the fame in both; when we ſee how 
little the value of money is changed in the courſe of fifty 
years, and find the ſupply of the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ſixty- one, conſiderably more than three times 
as much as was ever granted in the reign of queen Anne, 
when half the potentates of Europe received ſubſid ies 
from Great Britain; in revolving theſe circumſtances, 
we ſhall find it impoſſible to account for the difference, 
without detracting from the integrity, wiſdom, or eco- 
nomy of the adminiſtration. It would, therefore, be- 
come the guardians of the conſtitution to appoint a ſele& 
committee, in the beginning of every ſeſſion, to examine 
carefully the ſeparate articles of the public accounts, in 
which it is very certain a thouſand frauds may be con- 
cealed by the artifices of clerks and agents, actuated by 
undue influence. | | 

SXXI V. Before the committee had taken the civil- liſt 
into conſideration, the king ſent a meſſage by the chancellor 
of the exchequer, informing the houſe of commons, that, 
being ever ready and defiros to give the molt ſubſtantial 
proofs of his tender regard to the welfare of his people, 
he was willing, that, whenever the houſe ſhould enter 
upon the conſideration of making proviſion for the ſup- 
port of his houſehold, and of the honour and digvity of 
the crown, ſuch diſpoſition might be made of his majeſty's 
intereſt in the hereditary revenues of the crown, as might 
beſt conduce to the utility and ſatis faction of the public. 
By the accounts laid before the houſe it appeared, that, 
tor the laſt thirty three years, the funds appropriated for 


raiſmg the civil-liſt revenue, had, on the whole, fallen 
hort of producing the annual ſum of eight hundred thou- 
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ſand pounds ; a-circumſtance the more ſurpriſing, as the 
civil-liſt revenue, immediately before the Union, produced 
at the rate of ſix hundred ninety-one thouſand two hun- 
dred and four pounds ; and thoſe revenues have been 
greatly increaſed ſince the union of the two kingdoms; for 
the new ſublidy of tonnage and poundage, which 1s one of 


the chief branches of the civil · liſt fund, as well as the heredi- 


tary and temporary exciſe, which is another, muſt have been 
conſiderably increaſed ſince the Union, by the conſump- 
tion of Eaſt India and other goods in Scotland, which are 
always entered, and pay the new ſubſidy in England, as 
well as by the expenſe incurred by great numbers of the 
Scottiſh nobility and gentry who reſide in England. At 
the acceſſion of king George I. therefore, the civi]-liſt 
revenues mult have produced a great deal more than ſe- 
ven hundred thouſand pounds per annum; and to this 
was added a certain and clear revenue of one hundred 
and twenty thouſand pounds per annum out of the aggre- 
gate fund; which addition having been continued during 
the whole ſucceeding reign, the civil liſt revenues, thus 
augmented, mu: either have conſiderably exceeded 
the annual ſum of eight hundred thouſand pounds, 
or been greatly miſmanaged in the collection. Be that 
as it may, the king now willingly accepted a certain pro- 
viſion of eight hundred thoukand pounds per annum, ſet- 
tled by act of parliament, in lieu of the former funds 
appropriated for the civil- liſt revenue; and this conſent 
was undoubtedly an inſtance of royal moderation, con- 
ſidering that this annuity is charged with fifty thouſand 
pounds a year to his mother the princeſs dowager of 
Wales, fifteen thouſand pounds per annum to the duke 
of Cumberland, and twelve thouſand to the princeſs 
Amelia. After theſe deductions, his majeſty touches 
no more than ſeven hundred and twenty-three thouſand 
pounds annually, for the ſupport of his royal ſtate, the 
ſubſiſtence of all his brothers and ſiſters, and the mainte- 
nance of that progeny which it is to be hoped will be the 
fruit of his marriage. | 5 

S XXV. The bills founded on the reſolutions of the com- 
mittee of ways and means, were regularly introduced, 2 3 


— 
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paſſed into laws, according to the uſual form, witkout any 
oppoſition or debate; for the whole houſe ſeemed to be 
actuated by the ſame ſpirit of loyalty and condeſcenſion. 
The navy bill and the mutiny bill underwent the annual 
diſcuſſion as uſual; and the proviſions in this laſt, relat- 
ing to the trial and puniſhment for mutiny and deſertion 
of officers and ſoldiers in the ſervice of the Eaſt India 
company, were by a new bill extended to the company's 
ſettlement of Fort Marlborough, and to ſuch other prin- 
cipal ſettlements wherein the company might be hereafter 
empowered to hold courts of judicature. Among other 
regulations they protracted the Jaw intituled, . An act 
to continue, for a limited time, the importation of ſalted 
beef, pork, and butter, from Ireland,“ becauſe it was 
found conducive to the intereſt of Great Britain. In con- 
ſequence of a meſſage from the king, acquainting them 
that the South Sea company had intreated his majeſty to 
become their governor, - that he had complied with their 
requeſt, and now defired the commons would conſider of 
Props methods to render his compliance effectual, they 
paſſed a bill for that purpoſe; and it was enacted into a 


law. 


FS & XX'VI. The acceſſion of a new king to the throne of 


Great Britain being generally diſtinguiſhed by acts of grace 
in favour of debtors and delinquents, petitions were preſent- 
ed to the houſe of commons by perſons confined for debt in 
the different gaols of London, the borough of Southwark, 
and other parts of the kingdom, explaining their miſerable 
ſituation, and imploring relief from the legiſlature. An act 
in behalf of theſe objects had generally paſſed in the firſt 


| ſeſſion of every parliament ; but they were now encou- 


raged to hope for immediate relief, not only from the 
elevation and character of the new ſovereign, but alſo 
from theſe other conſiderations ; that all the priſons in 
the kingdom were crowded, and many thouſands of uſe- 
ful ſubjects loſt to their country, at a time when the peo- 


py were thinned by a cruel fanguinary war, and many 


ranches of manufacture abandoned for want of labourers. 
The univerſal benevolence of the young monarch had 
even diffuſed a dawn of hope to thoſe objects diſtinguiſhed 
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by. the term of crown priſoners, of all other captives the 
moſt wretched and forlorn; inaſmuch as they are in- 
dulged with no {ſort of allowance, and have no proſpe& of 
obtaining their liberty, except upon ſuch an auſpicious 
occaſion. The ſame hope was extended towards thoſe 
unfortunate ontlaws,. who were exiled from their country 
for having obeyed the diftates of what they conceived to 
be their indiſpenſable duty, and embraced ruin in their 
endeavours to ſupport a family which Providence ſeems to 
have devoted to deſtruction. All theſe fond illuſions, 
however, vaniſhed in diſappointment and deſpair, By 
pardoning atrocious crimes, a monarch certainly injures 
the community he was born to protect. But an act of 
grace, framed under proper exceptions and reſtrictions, 
would undoubtedly be an exertion of the royal prerogative, 
ia which the generolity of the prince might happily coin- 
cide with the advantage of the people. 
S XXVII. A bill in the behalf of the debtors was now 
brought into the houſe of commons. While they deliberated 
on this meaſure, an humble remonſtrance was offered by the 
bankrupts confined within the priſon of the King's Bench, 
repreſenting the hardſhips to which they were expoſed 
from a clauſe in the bill now depending, by which thoſe 
unfortunate bankrupts, who had not obtained their cer- 
tificates, would be excluded from the benefit of the act; 
and expreſſing their hope, that, as the legiſlature had hi- 
therto OT other inſolvents to be proper objects of fa- 
vour, they ſhould be no longer debarred the benefit of 
that mercy which their fellow- ſufferers enjoyed. Little 
attention, however, was paid to this requeſt; though we 
cannot ſte any good reaſon to diſtinguiſh, in the diſtribu- 
lion of mercy, between a bankrupt, who has honeſtly con- 
formed to the ſtatute, and any other kind of in{olvent 
debtor. The bill, which was now paſled into an act for 
the relief of theſe priſoners, contained a clauſe which in- 
deed operates as a perpetual indulgence *. It imports, that 
as many perſons too often chuſe rather to continue in pri- 
fon, and ſpend their ſubſtance there, than diſcover and 
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* See note [B] at the end of the volume, 
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deli- 


deliver up to their creditors their eſtates or effects, to- 
wards ſatisfying their juſt debts; the creditor may com- 
pel any priſoner, committed, or who ſhall hereafter be 


committed, and charged in execution, to appear at the 


quarter-ſefſions, with a copy of his detainer, and deliver 
upon oath a juſt ſchedule of his eſtate; that a priſoner, 
ſubſcribing the ſchedule, and making a diſcovery of his 
eſtate, ſhall be diſcharged at the general or quarter- ſeſ- 
ſions, under this act; and that on his refuſal ſo to do, or 
concealing to the amount of twenty pounds, he ſhall ſuf- 
fer as a felon. | | 

$ XXVIIE. The legiſlature was not probably aware of 
a conlequence with which this compulſive clauſe was at- 
tended. Great numbers of tradeſmen, and people in the 
lower claſſes of life, and even many who had moved in a 
ſuperior ſphere, were {aid to have laid hold on this opportu- 
nity of diſencumbering themſelves from their debts, which 
might have been honeſtly paid by a proper exertion of 
induſtry and temperance. Every perſon, defirous of 
reaping the benefit of the act, prevailed upon ſome rela- 
tion or friend to perform the part of compelling creditor, 
The public complained that the gaols about London were 


' crowded with a ſucceſſion of theſe voluntary captives ; 


and that a great number of honeſt men were ruined by 
this indulgence ſhown to their debtors by the clemency of 
parliament, Certain it is, the common-council of the 
city of London, in their inſtructions to their repreſenta- 
tives in the new parliament, recommended to them to 
ule their belt endeavours to procure the repeal of this 
compulſive clauſe, as a manifelt grievance to the public, 
It cannot be denied that this clauſe is an encourage- 
ment to idleneis and profligacy, and a ſtrong temptation 
to fraud, in the minds of the vulgar z at the ſame time, 


we mult conſider, that the greateſt national advantage may 


2 attended with ſome inconvenience; that the advantage 
flowing from this clauſe is great and manifeſt, as it eman. 
cipates many citizens from the worſt kind of ſlavery, pre- 
vents great numbers from abandoning their country, and 
re unites to the community many uſeful of 
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whoſe talents and induſtry it would otherwiſe be totally 
deprived *. | | 
- 8XXIX. The king ſent a meſſage to the commons in the 
month of January, importing that his majeſty being ſenſible 
of the zeal and vigour with which his faithful ſubjeRs in 
North America have exerted themſelves, in defence of his 
juſt rights and poſſeſſions, recommended it to the houſe to 
take their ſervices into conſideration, and enable his ma- 
jeſty to give them a proper recompence for the expenſe in- 
curred by the reſpective provinces, in levying, clothing, 
and maintaining the troops they had raiſed, according as 
the active vigour and ſtrenuous efforts of the reſpettive 
provinces ſhould appear to merit. This intimation was 
referred to the committee of ſupply, and that reſolution 
taken in favour of the American provinces, which we 
have mentioned above among the grants of the year. 
The royal meſſage was likewiſe procured in favour of the 
Eaſt India company, for enabling them to defray the ex- 
nſe of a military force in India; and they were accord. 
ingly gratified with the ſum already ſpecified under that 
article. Further ſums were granted by the commons for the 


| ſupport of the Foundling-hoſpital, and the further repa- 


ration of London bridge. The parliament paſſed ſeveral 
private bills for the naturalization of foreigners ; and a 
ood number relating to the improvement of highways, 
as well as of waſtes or commons. | 
& XXX. His majeſty, about the beginning of March, 
ropoſed a ſtep for ſecuring the independency of the 
judges, which could not ſail to impreſs the ſubject with the 
moſt favourable opinion of his royal candour and modera- 
tion. In a ſpeech from the throne, he informed both houſes 
of parliament, that upon granting new commiſſions to the 
judges, the preſent ſtate of their offices fell naturally un- 
der conſideration : That, notwithſtanding the act paſſed 


jn the reign of king William III. for ſettling the ſucceſ- 
ſion to the crown, by which act the commiſſions of the 


judges were continued in force during their good beha- 


* Sce note [C] at the end of the volume. ; 
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viour; yet their offices had determined at the demiſe of 
the crown, or in fix months after that event, as often as it 
happened: That, as he bboked upon the independency 
and uprightneſs of the judges as eſſential to the impartial 
adminiſtration of juſtice, one of the beſt ſecurities to the 
rights and liberties of his ſubjeAs, as well as conducive 
to the honour of the crown, he recommended this intereſt- 
ing object to the conſideration of parliament, in order that 
ſuch further proviſion might be made for ſecuring the 
judges in the enjoyment of their offices during their good 
behaviour, notwithſtanding any ſuch demiſe, as ſhould 
be molt expedient. He deſired of the commons, in par- 
ticular, that he might be enabled to grant, and eſtabliſh 
upon the judges, ſuch ſalaries as he ſhould think proper, ſo 
as to be abſolutely ſecured to them during the continuance 
of their commiſſions. He thanked both houſes for the 
great unanimity and application with which they had hi- 
therto carried on the public buſineſs ; exhorting them to 
proceed with the ſame good diſpoſition, and with ſuch 
deſpatch, that this ſeſſion might be brought to a happy 
concluſion, | 
$ XXXI. A declaration of this import could not but be 
received with applauſe. The commons unanimouſly reſolved 
todiſplay their ſatisfaction in an addreſs to the throne. They 
acknowledged the moſt grateful ſenſe of his majeſty's at- 
teation to an object ſo intereſting to his people. They 
aſſured him, that his faithful commons ſaw with joy and 
veneration, the warm regard and concern which animated 
his royal breaſt, for the ſecurity of the religion, laws, 
liberties, and properties of his ſubjects; that the houſe 
would immediately proceed upon the important work 
recommended by his majaſty with ſuch tender care of his 
people; and would enable him to eſtabliſh the ſalaries of 
the judges in ſuch a permanent manner, that they might 
be enjoyed during the continuance of their commiſſions. 
They forthwith began to deliberate upon this ſubject; 
and their reſolutions terminated in a law, importing, 
among other articles, that ſuch part of the ſalaries of the 
Judges, as was before payable out of the yearly ſums 


granted for the ſupport of the king*s houſehold, and cf 
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the honour and dignity of the crown, ſhould, after the 
demiſe of his preſent majeſty, be charged upon and pay- 
able out of all or any ſuch duties or revenues, granted for 
the uſes of the civil governmeent, as ſhould fubſiſt after 
the demiſe of his majeſty, or any of his heirs and ſuccef- 
ſors. Thus the individuals, entruſted with the adminiſ- 
tration of the laws, were effectually emancipated from 
the power of the prerogative, and of all undue influence. 
$XXXII. In the beginning of March alſo, the chancellor 
of the exchequer delivered a meſſage from the king to the 
commons, couched in theſe terms: His majeſty, relying 
on the known zeal and affe&ion of his faithful commons, 
and conſidering that, in this critical conjuncture, emer- 
gencies may ariſe, which may be of the utmoſt import- 
ance, and be attended with the moſt pernicious conſe- 
quences, if proper means ſhould not be immediately ap- 
lied to prevent or defeat them; is deſirous that this 
| A will enable him to defray any extraordinary ex- 
penſes of the war, incurred, or to be incurred, for the 
ſervice of the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty- 
onez and to take all ſuch meaſures as may be neceſſary 
to diſappoint and defeat any enterpriſes or deſigns of his 
enemies, and as the exigency of affairs may require.“ 
The meſſage was immediately referred to the conſidera- 


- 


tion of the committee of ſupply; and his majeſty was 


provided with one million, upon account, as we have 
ſpecified above. | e | 

$XXXIII. Mr. Onſlow, who had ſo long filled the ſpeak - 
er's chair with dignity, capacity, and candour, having de- 
clared his intention to retire from buſineſs, in conſequence 
of age, infirmities, and other motives of a private nature, 
the commons immediately honoured him with very diſ- 


tinguiſhing marks of regard. They unanimouſly reſolv- 


ed that the thanks of the houſe ſhould be given to Mr. 
Speaker, for his conſtant and unwearied attendance in 
the chair, during the courſe of above thirty three years, 
in five ſucceſſive parliaments; for the unſhaken integrity 
and ſteady impartiality of his conduct there, and for the 
indefatigable pains he had, with uncommen abilities, 
conſtantly taken to promote the real intereit of his _ 
CE an 
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and country, to maintain the honour and dignity of par- 
liament, and to preſerve inviolable the rights and privi- 
leges of the commons of Great Britain. The venerable 
patriot was ſo much affected with this proof of their love 
and eſteem, that he could not anſwer but in broken ſen- 
tences, burſting unconnectedly from a heart that ſwelled 
too big for eaſy utterance . For that reaſon his ſpeech 
was the more agreeable to the houſe ; who forthwith re- 
ſolved that thanks ſhould be given to Mr. Speaker for * 
what he now ſaid z that his anſwer ſhould be printed in 
the votes of the day ; that an addreſs ſhould be preſented 
to the king, humbly to beſeech his majeſty that he would 


be graciouſly pleaſed to confer ſome ſignal mark of his 


royal favour upon the right honourable Arthur Onſlow, 
eſquire, ſpeaker of their houſe, for his great and eminent 
ſervices performed to his country, for the ſpace of thirty- 
three years and upwards, during which he had with ſuch 
diſtinguiſhed ability and integrity preſided in the chair; 
and to aſſure his majeſty, that whatever expenſe he ſhould 
think proper to be incurred upon that account, the houſe. 
would make it good. This application was very agree- 
able tothe king's own generous diſpoſition : He expreſſed 
a proper ſenſe of the ſpeaker's great ſervices and unble- 
miſhed character; and he was gratified with an annual 
penſion of three thouſand pounds, payable out of his ma- 
jeſty's treaſure at the exchequer, for his on life and that 
of his fon. _. 
$ XXXIV. All the bills having received the royal 

ſanction, and all the buſineſs of the ſeſſion being deſ- 
patched, the king cloſed the ſcene with a ſpeech'from the 
throne on the nineteenth day of March T. He afterwards 


diſſolved the preſent, and iſſued out writs* for electing a 


new parliament. Ss 3” 
$XXXV. Loud clamours were excited among the claſs 
ef |abouring people, by the new tax laid upon beer, eſpe- 
cially in the metropolis, where ſome few publicans at- 
tempted to raiſe the price, in conſequence of this impoſi- 


* See note [D at the end oſ the volume. 
See note [E] at the end of the volume. 
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tion; but, as they did not act in concert, thoſe houſes in 
which the experiment was made were immediately aban- 
doned by their cuſtomers. Menacing letters and intima- 
tions were ſent to ſome individuals, ſuppoſed to have ad- 
viſed the new duty. The ſtreets reſounded with the noiſe 
of vulgar diſcontent, which did not even reſpe& the 
young levereign, although the meaſure had been ſettled 
before his acceſſion to the throne; and if the price of 
ſtrong beer had been actually raiſed to the conſumer, in 
all probability ſome dangerous tumult would have en- 
ſued. | 

'C XXXVI. The committee appointed to prepare an 
eſtimate of the pay of the militia of England, when unem- 
' bodied, having duly deliberated on this ſubject, which 
was alſo recommended to their attention by a meſſage 
from the throne, certain reſolutions were formed; and 

theſe conſtitutzd the baſis of a bill, which paſſed into a 
law, for applying the money granted in this ſeſſion of 
parliament towards defraying the charge of the pay of the 

militia of that part of Great Britain called England, 
when unembodied, for one year, commencing at the 
twenty-fifth day of March *. | 

S XXXVII. It is obſervable that ſcarcely a year paſſes 

without ſome furious commotion among the populace of | 

England. As the militia in the northern counties had alrea- 

dy ſerved the term of three years, preſcribed by law, it was 
neceſſary to ballot for a ſucceſſion of men; and, in the month 
of March, the juſtices of the peace in the county ot North- | 
vumberland were aſſembled at Hexham for this purpbſe. 
The common people being determined to oppoſe this re- 
gulation, as an inſupportable grievance, aſſembled to the 
number of five thouſand, of both ſexes, and of all ages, 
ſome of them armed with clube, and ſome with fire- arms. 
The juſtices, apprehenſive of ſome ſuch diforder, had 
procured a battalion of the Yorkſhire militia for their | 
guard, and theſe were drawn up in the mark«t-place, | 
The populace being remforced by a body of deſperate | 
keelmen from Newcaſtle, began to inſult the guard with 


* Occ note [F] at the end of the volume, 
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| reproaches, miſſiles, and even with blows, which the 


militia for ſome time ſuſtained with all the temperance of 
perfect diſcipline. The riot- act was read, and the people 
were exhorted to retire to their reſpective habitations; 
but, inſtead of complying with this advice, they became 
more intractable. Encouraged by the forbearance of the 
militia, and poſſeſſed with a notion that they would not 
commit hoſtilities, they proceeded from one act of out- 
rage to another; aſſaulted them as they ſtood arranged in 
order of battle, and with fire- arms killed an officer and a 
private ſoldier. Thus exaſperated, the militia poured in 
upon them a regular diſcharge, by which forty five of 
the populace were killed upon the ſpot, and three hundred 
miſerably wounded. The ſurvivors immediately betook 
themſelves to flight, and many dropped down upon the 
road in their retreat. The moſt lamentable part of this 
diſaſter was a circumſtance which attends all ſuch unfor- 
tunate occaſions : Some hapleſs women and children, 
drawn thither by curioſity, or the more Jaudable motive 
of perſuading their huſbands, parents, or kinſmen to 
retire, were confounded and periſhed in the undiſtinguiſh- 
ing vengeance of the day. Some of the rioters, being 
apprehended, were tried for high treaſon, 3 
demned, and executed for examples. 
$ XXXVIII. The ſpirit of murder and aſſaſſination 
ſtill exerted itſelf in different parts of the kingdom. 
Women attempted the lives of their huſbands, and 
men embrued their hands in the blood of their own 
wives. As the laſt year was diſtinguiſned by an 
atrocious murder committed in London by a foreigner, 
ſo the preſent exhibited an inſtance of another ſtranger, 
who, in the ſame city, performed a deed of the ſame 
kind, though attended with more ſavage and horr - 
ble circumitances. One Theodore Gardelle, a Swiſs 
pe being warmed with ſome trivial provocation, 
aid violent hands on Mrs. King, in whoſe houſe he 
lodged, near Leiceſter- ſquare, and deprived her of her 
lite in her own apartment. The rage of paſſion 


| which prompted him to this exceſs was ſucceeded by a 
Y tranſport of terror, which hurried him into ſuch mea- 
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ſures for his own preſervation as the humane reader will not 
underſtand without ſhuddering. He concealed what had 
paſſed by locking the apartment where the body lay, and by 
diſmiſſing the maid-ſervant, who happened to be abſent 
when the murder was committed. He had ſent her upon 
ſome errand to a different part ot the town, as if the murder 
had been a premeditated icheme z when ſhe returned, he 
told her Mrs. King was gone ſuddenly to the country, and 
had directed him to diſmiſs her from her ſervice: He ac- 
cordingly paid what wages. were due to this woman, and 
ſhe retired. Being now in poſſeſſion of the houſe, he paſſed 
the night alone in his own apartment. Next morning he de- 
ſcended to the chamber where the body of the unhappy wo- 
man lay, ſeparated the head, and even diſſected it with the 
molt gloomy deliberation. This he conſumed by fire; the 

| bowels he took out, and buried in the {oil of the privy. He 
then diſmembered the body, and deſtroyed the lmbs with 
a fire made of green wood, that the ſinell of fleſh might not 
alarm the neighbours. He divided the trunk in ſmall pieces, 
and carrying part of them in a fack, threw them into the 
river. This was a work of time, which he ſeemed to brood 
over with a k ind of horrid enjoyment. In the intervals of his | 
labour, he ſolaced himſelf with the converſation of a proſti- 
tute, who lay with him in the houſe, and from whoſe tide he 
roſe early in the morning, in order to finifh his dreadful tatk, 
His guilt could not long be concealed. The ſudden diſ- 
appearance of Mrs, King, and the diſtracted behaviour | 
of the aſſaſſin, created ſulpicion. Ie found it neceſſary 
to employ an occaſional domeſtic, who perceived ſigns of | 
blood. The ſervant whom he had ditmiſſed exerted her- 
ſelf in his detection: A wariant was granted for appre- | 
bending Gardelle ; and ſearch being made in the houle, | 
E of the body were found. 'T he murderer, being 
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ought to trial, was convicted on the fulleit evidence, 


and executed in the open ttreet, not far from the place | 

where the crime was committed. He confefled the mur- 

der, but denied that it was premeditated. He declared 

that Mrs. King had firſt reproached, and then ſtiuck 

him; that, in puſhing her from him, he was the occation þ 

ot her falling backwards; that her head pitching on _ 
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ſide of a bed, ſhe ſeemed to have ſuſtained a fracture of 


the ſkull; that, terrified by her cries, which were loud 
and continued, he, in deſpair, ſtabbed her in the neck 
with an ivory bodkin, which happened to lie on her 
toilet, and finiſhed the tragedy by ſtifling her with the 
bed. clothes; that the meaſures he took in the ſequel were 
prompted by the terrors of detection; that the few days 
intervening between the murder and the diſcovery, he 
paſted in a continual perturbation of mind, a kind of hi- 
deous dieam of horror, from which he waked to peni- 

tence and reſignation. | | 
$ XXXIX. The attention of government had hitherto 
heen ſuthciently employed in renewing commiſſions for the 
oli cers and ſervants of the crown in their different departs 
ments; inexecuting meaſures for proſecuting the war with 
vigour; ineſtabliſhing the adminiſtration on a ſolid baſis; 
in conterring poits and dignities on thoſe whom the king 
was picaled to diſtinguiſh and honour; in communi— 
cating to allies the political ſyſtem of the new reign ; and 
in receiving or acknowledging the felicitation of foreign 
powers on the king's ſucceſſion to the crown of Great 
Britain. With reſpect to the new parliament, his ma- 
jeſty, with the genuine ſpirit of a patriot king, declared 
he would in no ſhape intermeddle with the freedom of 
election. He rejected, with diſdain, the expedient, prac- 
tiled in former reigns, of employing the public money 
to ſecure what were called the corporation boroughs. He 
would not ſuffer one farthing to be iſſued from the trea- 
ſury on this account; but is ſaid to have told a certain 
miniſter, who pleaded the cuſtom of former times, that, 
as his whole ambition was to render the nation flouriſh- 
ing and happy, be would truſt entirely to the loyalty of 
his people, not doubting that their affect ion would ſuffi- 

ciently ſtrengthen the hands of his government. 
$ XL. Inno branch of religious, civil, or military ad- 
miniſtration, did any revolution of conſequence take place. 
The metropolitan fee of Canterbury was worthily filled 
hy Secker, renowned for his candour and urbanity. The 
office of lord high chancellor was conferred vpon lord 
Henley, baron Grange, who had eminently diſtinguiſhed 
| F 2 himſelf 
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himſelf at the bar by his independent ſpirit, knowledge, 
and integrity. Lord Mansfield maintained his ſeat on 
the King's Bench, .and judge Willes in the Common 
Pleas. The miniſtry and cabinet council underwent no 
material alteration, except in the acceſſion of the earl of 
Bute, who ſucceeded the earl of Holderneſſe as ſecretary 
of ſtate for the northern department, and was ſuppoſed to 
ſtand with Mr. Pitt, the other ſecretary, as joint pilot at 
the helm of adminiſtration. The duke of Newcaſtle ſtill 
directed the treaſury, and, like Fortune's chief miniſter, 
diſpenſed the bleſſings of preferment among a vaſt num- 
ber of dependants. Ear] Granville prefided at the coun- 
eil; and lord Anfon at the board of admiralty. Earl 
Temple kept the privy ſeal; and Mr. Legge acted as 
chancellor of the exchequer, though in a little time he 
was diſmiſſed from that employment. Mr. Charles 
Townſhend, being appointed ſecretary at war, ſoon 
—.— by his conduct the fallacy of that maxim which 
olds genius inconſiſtent with induſtry; and performed 
every part of his office with ſuch accuracy and expedi- 
tion, as had never before appeared in that ſcene of tranſ- 
action. The Jucrative poſt of paymaſter remained with 
Mr. Henry Fox, who had fought a ſurpriſing battle with 
the firſt demagogues of the age; and who, in ſhrewd- 
nels, policy, and perſeverance, yielded to none of his 
eotemporaries. The management of the king's houſehold 
devolved upon noblemen of unblemiſhed characters. The 
chamberlain's wand was delivered to the duke of De- 
vonſhire, univerſally beloved for his generoſity and ſweet- 
neſs of diſpoſition. The duke of Rutland, fo diſtin- 
guiſhed for his benevolence, was created maſter of the 
horſe ; and the office of lord ſteward was beſtowed upon 
earl Talbot, whoſe ſenſe and probity added luſtre to that 
unconquerable ſpirit of patriotiſm which he poſleſſed. 
To the irrefiſtible penetration and invincible courage of 
this nobleman the — taſk was left of reforming 
the numerous and enormous abuſes which had crept into 
the economy of the king's houſehold ; and this arduous 
taſk he performed with unremitting vigour, unmoved by 
d. amour, unſeduced by ſolicitation. Unneceſſary offices | 
2 | 1 1 were | 
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were extinguiſhed, pluralities diſſolved, unconſcionable - 
perquiſites retrenched, and all forts of fraud aboliſhed. 
Ebe earl of Halifax was nominated lord lieutenant of 
Ireland. Divers young noblemen were appointed Jords 
ot the king's bedchamber *; and a very few alterations 
made in places of traſt and profit: But, in general, all 
the members of the great offices, and all the commiſ- 
ſioners of the revenue, throughout the three kingdoms, 
were retained in their reſpective employments. 

$ XLI. Lord Ligonicr ſtill continued to poſſeſs the chief 
command of the army in Great Britain. The German 
army en Weſtphalia, paid by England, remained under the 


auſpices of prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick ; the marquis 


of Granby commented the Bruſh forces on that ſervice z 
and the duection of the troops in America was ſtill re- 
tained by fir Jeffery Amberſt. Neither was any material 
change produced in the diſpoſition of the different ſqua- 
drons which conſtituted the navy of Great Britain. Ad- 
miral Holbourne's flag continued flying at Spithead. 
Sir Edward Hawke and fir Charles Hardy were ſtationed 
in the bay of Quiberon. Sir Charles Saunders kept the 
fea in the Mediterranean. The rear-admirals Stevens 
and Corniſh commanded one ſquadron in the Eaft Indies 
rear-admiral Holmes another at Jamaica; br James 
Douglas a third at the Leeward Iſlands; lord Colvil 
a fourth at Halifax in Nova Scotia. Theſe were ita- 
tionary; but other ſquadrons were equipped occaſionally, 
under different commanders ;z beſides the ſingle ſhips that 
cruized in and about the channel, and thoſe that were 
ſtationed to protect the trade of Great Britain in different 
parts of the world. | 

$ XLII. The ſtrength of Great Britain now appeared 


in the meridian of its power and ſplendour. The people 


of England were ſeemingly tranſported beyond the limits of 


ſober reaſon and reflection. The trophies of war with 
which their fancies were dazzled, in a ſucceſſion of ta- 
vourable events, had accuſtomed them to idleneſs, arro- 
gance, and feltivity. The ſpirit of revelry maddened 


* Sce note [G] at the end of the volume. 
; F 3 through 
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through the land. Even to the extremities of the king- 
dom the highways were crowded with the votaries of plea- 
ſure, whirled to and fro in gaudy equipages, as if they 
had been actuated by the demons of deſperation. In the 
metropolis the ſnares of luxury were extended to the 
refuie of the people. The loweſt traders were hurried 
into the vortex of diſſipation : They grew enamoured of 
_ diverſion, and vied with their ſuperiors in finery and ex- 
enſe. They had their balls and their muſic-meetings. 
hey affected to rival the firſt quality of the kingdom in 
their manners, habit, and domeſtic parties. They in- 
truded themſelves into all public aſſemblies, which dege- 
nerated accordingly in point of elegance and decorum, 
Every place of polite reſort became a temple of brutal 
confuſion; and the conductors of theatrical exhibitions 
thought their entertainments but indifferently received, 
if every repeated repreſentation did not produce a tumult, 
and ſome lives were not endangered by the thronging of 
the audience. This riotous diſpoſition was inflamed by 
thoſe ſcenes of military parade and preparations which 
were continually paſſing before the eyes of the people; 
the proceſſions of recruiting parties, the evolutions of 
diſcipline, new levies of troops, marches and counter- 
marches of entire battalions, and the warlike appearance 
of the national militia, which was by this time improved 
into a body of eſtabliſhed troops fit for ſervice. | 
S8 XLIII. All theſe circumſtances uſhered in a profu- 
ſion of idle pageantry, diſplayed in ſcenes of barbarous 
pomp, preſcribed by the forms of the conſtitution, for cele- 
brating the king's coronation. A proclamation was iſſued, 
appointing the twenty-ſecondday of September for this ce- 
remony ; ſo that the curiofity of weak minds was foſtered, 
during the whole ſummer, to ſuch a degree of impatience, 
that the whole attention of the people ſeemed to centre in 
this gaudy ſpectacle: Such preparations were made, and 
ſuch eagerneſs was expreſſed by perſons, of all degrees, 
that one would have imagined the whole nation on the 
brink of lunacy, 1 e 
$ XLIV. Ever attentive to the great purpoſes of his ele- 
vation, and defirous of giving all poſſible permanency to the 
8 | preſent 
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preſent happy eſtabliſhment, the king reſolved to chuſe a 
conſort, whoſe participation might ſweeten the cares of 
government, and whoſe virtues ſhould make his private 
happineſs coincide with the ſatisfaction of his people. 
Struck with the character of the princeſs Charlotta- 
Sophia, princeſs of Mecklenburg- Strelitz *, he privately 
employed perſons, in whom he could confide, to aſcer- 
tain the report of her engaging qualifications: Being 
fully convinced of her perſonal attractions, her amiable 
diſpoſition, and ſuperior underſtanding, he made a formal 
demand of her in marriage. The propoſal of ſuch an 
illuſtrious alliance could not but be acceptable to the 
court of Mecklenburg; and the prin-:eſs herſelf was not 
inſenſible to the extraordinary accompliſhments of the 
young monarch, who had thus diſtinguiſhed her by his 
affection and eſteem. In the month of July, the members 
of the privy=council being aſſembled to a very conſider- 
able number, the king gave them to underſtand, that, 
« having nothing fo much at heart as to procure the wel- 
fare and happineſs of his people, and to render the fame 
ſtable and permanent to poſterity, he had, ever ſince his 
acceſſion to the throne, turned his thoughts towards the 
choice of a princeſs for his conſort ; and now with great 
ſatisfaction acquainted them, that, after the fulleſt in- 
formation, and mature deliberation, he had come to a 
reſolution to demand in marriage the princeſs Charlotte 
of Mecklenburg- Strelitz; a princeſs diſtinguiſhed by 
every eminent virtue and amiable endowment ; whoſe 
illuſtrious line had conſtantly ſhown the firmeſt zeal for 
the proteſtant religion, and a particular attachment to 
his family; that he had judged proper to communicate to 
them theſe his intentions, in order that they might be 
tully apprized of a matter ſo highly important to him and 
to his 1 and which be perſuaded himſelf would 


be moſt — — to all his loving ſubjects. 


$ XLV. The council were ſo well pleaſed with this de- 
claration, that they unanimouſly requeſted it might be made 
public, for the ſatisfaction of the nation in general. The 


See note [H] at the end of the volume. 
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earl of Harcourt was appointed ambaſſador-plenipotentiary 
to the court of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, to demand the 
princeſs and fign the contract of marriage; and the royal 
yachts were prepared, under convoy of a ſquadron com- 
manded by lord Anſon, to convey the future queen to 
England. Meanwhile, her houſehold being eliai-liſhed, 
the ambaſſador ſet out for the continent on this important 
affair. The dutcheſſes of Ancaſter and Hamilton were 
appointed ladies of the bedchamber, to attend her from 
the court of Mecklenburg in her paſlage to England; 
and embarking at Harwich, the whole fleet ſet ſail for 
Stade on the eighth day of Auguſt, The contract of 
marriage being ſigr ed by the earl of Harcourt at Strelitz, 
her royal highneſs was complimented by the ſtates of the 
country, and the deputies of the towns. The ambaſſador 
and the ladies were magnificently entertained ; and the 
event was celebrated with the moſt ſplendid rejoicings. 
On the ſeventeenth day of the month, the princeſs, ac- 
companied by the reigning duke her brother, ſct out with 
all her attendants tor Mirow, and proceeded to Perleberg, 
where the count de Gotter complimented her in the name 
of the Pruſſian monarch. From thence ſhe continued 
her journey to Leutzen and Gourde, and on the twenty- 
ſecond arrived at Stade, under a general diſcharge of 
cannon, amidit the acclamations of the people. She 
was received by all the burgeſſes in arms; the whole 
town was illuminated; triumphant arches were erected 
and the public joy appeared in ail the variety of expreſ- 
fon. Next day ſhe embarked in the yacht at Cuxhaven, 
where ſhe was ſaluted by the Britiſh ſquadron aſſembled 
for her convoy, the officers and mariners of which were 
inchanted by the dignity of her deportment, and the af- 
fability of her addreſs, | | 
$ XLVI. The expectation of the Engliſh people had 
ariſen to a ſurpriſing pitch of eagerneſs and impatience. 
The king having ſignified his intention that the princeis 
ſhould land at Greenwich, both fides of the Thames were 
for ſeveral days lined with innumerable multitudes. The 
river itſelf was covered with pleaſure-boats, wherries, and 
ether veſſels filled with ſpectators, and cruizing _—_ 
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Blackwall and Graveſend, in order to meet and welcome 
their future queen's arrival. Seats and ſcaffolds were pre- 

red along the ſhore for ſeveral miles ; and all the pub- 
licans reſiding near the banks of the river, both in Kent 
and Eſſex, were enriched by an amazing conflux of com- 
pany, Every individual obſerved the wind as earneſtly 
as if his whole fortune depended on the firſt change of 
weather ;. and London poured forth her ſwarms, like an 
immenſe hive during the firſt gleams of vernal ſunſhine. 
All the medicinal wells, to which wealthy people reſort 
in the ſummer, either for health or pleaſure, were now 
deſerted z and numbers flocked to the metropolis from 
all parts of the united kingdom to ſee their ſovereign's 
bride, and be eye-witneſſes of the enſuing coronation. 
After a tedious voyage of ten days, during which the 
fleet was expoſed to contrary winds and tempeſtuous 
weather, the princeſs landed on the ſeventh day of Sep- 
tember in the afternoon at Harwich, where ſhe was re- 
ceived by the mayer and aldermen in their formalities. 
She advanced with her attendants by the way of Col- 
cheſter to Witham, and lodged at a houſe belonging to 
the earl of Abercorn, where ſhe gratified the curioſity of 
the people with the moſt obliging condeſcenſion. Mean- 
while the king, whoſe ardour far ſurpaſſed the impatience 
of his ſubjects, being appriſed by couriers of her arrival, 
deſpatched his own coaches, with a party of the horſe- 
guards, who met her at Rumford, and conducted her to 
London through innumerable crowds of people aſſembled 
on the road to gratify their curioſity, and welcome her 
arrival, Their applauſe was ſignified in tumultuous ac- 
clamations, which attended her for ſeveral miles; and 
the eagerneſs of the populace was carried even to a de- 
gree of licentious zeal, which the guards could hardly 
reſtrain within the bounds of decent reſpect. 


{I XLVII. Thus accompanied by great numbers of peo- 


ple in carriages, on horſeback, and a-foot, this amiable 
princeſs proceeded through Hyde park, down Conſtitu- 
tion-hill, to the garden gate of the palace of St. James, 
where ſhe was handed out of her coach by the duke of De- 


vonſhire, in quality of lord chamberlain. At the gate ſhe 


was 
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was received by the duke of York, and in the garden ſhe 
was met by the king himſelf, whoſe looks declared the 
tranſports of his joy. When ſhe made her obeiſance, he 
raiſe] her by the hand, which he kiſſed, and then led her 


up-itairs to the palace, where they dined together, with 


the whole royal family. At nine the nuptial ceremony 
was performed in the royal chapel, which had been mag. 
nificently decorated fur the occaſion. Belides the royal 
family, all the great officers of ſtate, the nobility, peers 
and peereſſes, and the foreign minifters, were preſent at 
the ſervice, the concluizon of which was announced to 
the people by the diicharge of the artillery in the Park 
and at the Tower; and the cities of London and Weſt. 
minſter were illuminated in honour of this auipicious 
event. Nothing was now ſ2en at court but ſplendeur 
and feſtivity, exhibiting all the marks of mirth and ſatiſ- 
faction. The great acceſſion of domeſtic happineſs that 
the king enjoyed in this coni:exion, enabled him to ſup- 
port the fatigue of receiving freſh addreſſes of tejicitation, 
which were uſhered in as uſual by the city of Londen, 
and poured upon him by the clergy, the univerfitics, the 
different ſects of religionifts, the cities, towns, and core 

porations in all parts of the Britiſh dominions. 
$ XLVIII. Thecoronation ſtill remained te be under- 
gone, a ceremony which was undoubtedly a ſevere trial of 
patience to a prince of true taſte and ſentiment. A com- 
miſſion had long ago paſſed the great ſeal, conſtituting a 
court to decide the pretenſions of a great number of peop e, 
who laid claim to different offices and privileges in the cele- 
bration of this neceſſary form; many of theie ſo frivolous, 
and uncouth, as to throw an air of ridicule on the whole 
tranſaction. Weſtminſter-hall was prepared tor the co- 
ronation-banquet, by removing the courts of judicature, 
boarding the floor, erecting canopies, and building three 
rows of galleries for the accommodation of ſpectators, 
A platform was laid between this Hall and the Abbey- 
church, where the king is actually crowned. All the 
houſes and ftreets within fight of the proceihon were 
faced and crowded with benches and ſcaffolding, which 
extended on both ſides within the Abbey from the weſtern 
| emrance 
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entrance almoſt up to the choir. The proſpe& formed 
by thele occaſional erections, which were ſurpriſingly cal- 


culated for ſecurity and convenience, could not fail to 


awaken the expectation of the ſpectator for ſomething ſo- 
lemn and ſublime: But when all theſe benches were filled 
with above two hundred thouſand people, of both ſexes, 
arrayed in gay apparel, they filled the mind with an aſto- 
niihing idea of the wealth and populofity of Great Bri- 


tain, and entirely eclipſed the proceſſion, notwithſtandin 


the incredible profuſion of jewels and finery, and all the 
other circumſtances of pomp by which it was diſtinguiſhed. 
The principal objects, however, ſtill maintained their 
importance in the eyes and boſoms of all the ſpectators, 
who could not without the moſt lively emotions of admi- 
ration and joy behold ſuch attractive accompliſhments in 
the royal pair, whoſe virtues adorned the crowns the 
were deſtined to wear; he, like Titus, the delight of 
every eye; and ſhe the faireſt pattern of ſweetneſs and 
complacency. * | | 

$ XLIX. As the kings and queens of Great Britain 
are always entertained at Guildhall by the magittrate who 
happens to be choſen in the year of the coronation, extra- 
ordinary preparations were made for the reception of their 
majeſt ies; who, with a great number of the nobility, ho- 
noured the banquet, in the midſt of the moſt tumuituous 
expreſſions of loyalty and attachment that ever were known 
on any former occaſion, | 
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$I. 4 French frigate taken on the coaſt of Holland. 


§ II. Engagement by captain Hood. & III. Exploit 
by captain Nightingale. S IV. Other ſhips taken from 
the enemy. 


$ VI. Gallant enterpriſe of captain Proby. & Vile 
IX. Remarkable engagement by captains Faulkner and 
Logie. & X. Reduction of Mihie in the Eaſt Indies. 
$ XI. Vidory obtained by the Engliſh over ——— 
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C V. Exploits in the Mediterranean. . 
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in Great Britain, except one material tranſaction, 
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forces. S XII. Succeſs of the French in the Gulf of Perſia, 
and at Sumatra. A Dutch ſettlement on Ceylon de- 
ſtroyed. I XIIT. Operations againſt the Cherokees in 
America. S XIV. Prize taken by admiral Holmes. 
S XV. Reduction of Dominique. & XVI. Goree de- 
$ XVII. Tranſaction in the bay of 
Baſque. $XVIII. Armament againſt 1 . SXIX. 
Unſucceſsful attempt to land. & XX. The troops diſ- 
embarked. & XXI. Palais invefied. & XXII. Suc- 
ceſsful ſally of the beſieged. & XXIII. The French 
redoubts taken by aſſault. & XXIV. The citadel capi- 
$ XXV. General flate of Europe. S XXVI, 
Declaration of the French king to the court of Stockholm, 
XXVII. Proceedings againſt the Jeſuits in France. 
$ XXVIII. Operations in Germany. S XXIX. Fritz- 
lar taken by the hereditary prince of Brunſwick. 
& XXX. Succeſs of general Sporcten on the Unſtrut. 
Caſſel befieged by the allies, & XXXI. Prince Ferdi- 
nand retreats. \XXXII. Progreſs of detached parties. 
$ XXXIII. Battle of Kirch-Denckern. & XXXIV. 
Soubize retreats to the Roer. & XXXV. Volfenbuttei 
taken by the French. & XXXVI. Embden and Oſna- 
Bruck laid under contribution. & XXXVII. The allies 
offer battle to Brogho at Etimbeck. & XX XVIII. In- 
attivity of the Auftrian and Pruſſian armies in Saxony 
and Silefia. S XXXIX. Exploits of partizans. & XL. 
Alliance between the king of Pruffia and the Ottoman 
Porte. {I XLI. The Swedes driven out of the Pruſſian 
territories. & XLII. Colberg inveſted by the Ruſſians. 
$ XLIII. Raſſian detachments penetrate into Silgſia. 
S XLIV. General Butturlin retreats towards Poland. 


SL. Schaveidnitz ſurpriſed by the Auſtrians. S XLVI. 
. Conſpiracy againſt the perſon of the Pruſſian monarch. 


g XLVII. Count Daun makes an attempt upon the 
army of prince Henry. S XLVIII. Colberg inveſted by 
the Ruſſians. & XLIX. Incident relating to Malia. 


51. WE have now particularized the moſt remark - 


able occurrences of the year, as it revolved 


which 
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which will be reccrded in its proper place; and ſhall 
therefore proceed to review the operations of the war 
by ſea and land, as they occurred in the different cli- 
mates of Europe, Alia, Africa, and America,—The 
fingle ſhips that cruized in the channel were conducted 
with ſuch care and dexterity, that they made prize of 
a great number of French privateers; a circumſtance _ 
that evinced their own vigilance and the enemy's activity. 
In the month of January captain Elphinſton, commander 
of the Richmond, mounted with thirty-two guns, fell in 
with the Felicite, a French frigate, of the ſame force, 
off the coaſt of Holland; and a ſevere engagement began 
about ten in the morning, near Graveſande, about eight 
miles from the Hague; to which place the prince of 
Orange, general Yorke the Britiſh envoy, and the count 
d'Aﬀry the French ambaſlador, repaired with a great 
multitude of people, to behold the progreſs and iſſue of 
the battle, About noon both ſhips ran aſhore : Never- 
theleſs the action was ſtill maintained, until the enemy 
deſerted their quarters: They afterwards abandoned the 
ſhip, which was entirely deſtroyed, after having loſt their 
captain and about one hundred men, who fell in the 
diſpute. The Richmond ſoon floated, without any da-. 
mage; and the victory colt but three men killed, and 
thirteen wounded. The French court loudly exclaimed 
againſt this attack as a violation of the Dutch neutrality, 
and demanded fignal ſatisfaction for the inſult and da- 
mage they had ſuſtained. Accordingly the States-ge- 
neral made ſome remonſtrances to the court of London, 
which found means to remove all cauſe of miſunderſtand- 
ing on this ſubjet. The Felicite was bound for Marti. | 
nique, with a valuable cargo, in company with another 
frigate of the ſame force, which ſuffered ſhipwreck on the 
coalt of Dunkirk. 

I. In the courſe of the ſame month, captain Hood, 
commander of the Minerva trigate, cruizing in the chops 
of the channel, deſcried a great ſhip of two decks ſteer- 
ing ig eſtward, and found it was the Warwick, an 
'ngfiſh ſhip, which had carried ſixty cannon, and been 
taken by the enemy. She was now mounted with thirty- 
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five guns, and commanded by Mr. le Verger de Belair, 
with a commiſſion from the French king. Her crew 
amounted to about three hundred men, including a de. 
tachment of ſoldiers; and he was bound to Pondicherry 
in the Eaſt Indies, Captain Hood, notwithſtanding her 
ſuperior ſize, attacked her without heſitation, and was 
very warmly received, Several maits in both ſhips were 
'ſhot away, and they fell fonl of one another, while the 
ſea ran very high; ſo that the crews on both ſides were 
greatly encumbered by their broken maſts and ſhattered 
rigging. At length the waves ſeparated them, and the 
Warwick fell to leeward. Captain Hood, having cleared 


' ſhip, bore directly down upon the enemy: Then the en- 


gagement was renewed, and laſted about an hour ax 
the expiration of which the captain of the Warwick 
ſtruck his colours, having loſt about fourteen men killed 
outright, beſides thirty-five wounded. The lots in num- 
ber of men was equal on board the Minerva, and all her 
maſts went by the board : Nevertheleſs the prize was 
brought in triumph to Spithead, In the progreſs of the 
fame cruize captain Hood had alſo taken the Ecurneut 
privateer from Bayonne, of fourteen guns, and one hun- 
dred and twenty-two men. 

§ III. Another French ſhip, called the Entreprenar, 
pierced for forty- four guns, but mounted with twenty-ſix 
only, having two hundred men on board, and a rick 
cargo, bound for St. Domingo, was encountered in the 
month of March near the Land's-end by the Vengeance 
frigate of twenty. ſix guns, commanded by captain 
Nightingale. The action was maintained on both fides 
with uncommon fury, until the Vengeance being ſet on 
fire by the enemy's wadding, the French reſolved to take 
advantage of the confuſion produced by this accident, and, 
running their bowſprit upon the taffaril of the Englith 
frigate, attempted to beard her. In this deſign however 
they miſcarried, through the courage and activity of 
captain Nightingale, who found means to diſengage him- 


ſelt, and ſheered off to repair his riggmg, which had 


greatly ſuffered in the engagement. The fhip-was no 
ſooner in proper condition than he ranged up again cloſe 
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to the enemy, and renewed the conteſt, which laſted a 
full hour: Then the Entreprenant bore away. Captain 
Nightingale, though a ſecond time diſabled in his maſts 
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and rigging, wore ſhip, ran within piſtol-ſhot, and 
began a third vigorons attack, which laſted an hour and 
2 half before the enemy called for quarter. Fifteen of 
their men were killed, and about twice that number 
wounded. The victors loſt about half as many. The 
iſſue of all theſe engagements, between fingle ſhips, 
proves, to demonſtration, that the French mariners nei- 
ther work their ſhips nor manage their artiliery with that 
kill and dexterity which appear in the Englith navy: A 
circumſtance the more remarkable, as all the French ſea- 
men are regularly taught the practical part of gunnery; 
whereas no ſuch pains are taken with the ſailors of Great 
Britain, 

§ IV. In April another French frigate, called the 
Comete, of two-and-thirty guns, and two hundred and 
fifty men, juſt ſailed from Breſt, was taken to the weſt- 
ward of Uſhant by the Bedford, an Engliſh ſhip of the 
line, commanded by captain Deane, who conveyed her 
in ſafety to Plymouth. About the ſame period, and near 
the ſame place, a fourth frigate of the enemy, called the 
Pheaſant, manned with ene hundred and twenty-five 
mariners, was engaged, taken, and brought to Spithead, 
by captam Brograve, commander of the Albany floop, 
whoſe victory was the cheaper, as the crew of the Phea- 
fant had thrown tonrteen of their guns overboard du ing 
the chaſe. In the courſe of the fame month, a large 
Eaſt-India fhip, fitted out from France, with twenty= 


eight guns, and three hundred and-fifty men, tell in with 


the Hero and the Venus, communded by the captains 
Forte{cue and Harriſon, and, being taken without op- 

poſition, was carried into Plymouth. | 
$ V. The fame ſpirit of enterpriſe and act'vity diſtin- 
guiſhed the cruizers belonging to the ſquadron com- 
manded by vice-admiral Saunders in the Mediterranean. 
In the beginning of this very month the Oriflamme, a 
Frencly ſhip of forty guns, being off Cape Tres Forcas, 
was deicried by the Iſis, under the command of captain 
* 32 Whccler, 
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Wheeler, who came up with her at fix in the evening, 


and a running fight was maintained until half an hour 
after ten. Captain Wheeler being unfortunately killed 
in the beginning of the action, the command devolved to 
lieutenant Cunningham, who perceiving at length that 
the enemy's deſign was to reach, if poſſible, the Spaniſh 


ſhore, boarded her without further heſitation; and in a 


little time, her commander ſubmitting, the was brought 
into the bay of Gibraltar. The number of her killed 
and wounded amounted to forty-hve, out of a comple- 
ment of three hundred and ſeventy: The loſs of the Iſis 
did not exceed four killed and nine wounded. 

8 VI. A ſmall detachment from the ſquadron command. 
ed by the ſame admiral performed another gallant exploit. 
Captain Proby, in the Thunderer, together with the Mo- 


deſte, Thetis, and Favourite ſloop, being ordered to 


cruize upon the coaſt of Spain, with a view to intercepr 
the Achilles and Bovffon, two French ſhips of war which 
lay in the harbour of Cadiz; they at length ventured to 
come forth, and, on the ſixteenth day of July, were de- 
{cried by the Britiſh cruizers. About midnight the 
Thunderer came up with the Achilles, which ſtruck, 
after a warm engagement of half an hour: Yet, in this 
ſhort action, captain Proby had near forty men killed, 


and above one hundred wounded, he himſelf having ſuſ- 


tained a flight hurt in the right arm. About ſeven in the 
ſame morning the Thetis engaged the Bouffon, and the 
fire was maintained on both ſides with great vivacity for 
half an hour, when the Modeite ranging up, and firing 2 
few guns, the French captain ſubmitted. His ſhip and 
her conſort ſuffered conſiderably, both in their crews and 
rigging ; nevertheleſs, the victors carried them ſafely in- 
to the bay of Gibraltar. 

VII. But what proved beyond all contradiCtion the ſu- 
petiority which the Engliſh claimed over the French in 


point of naval diſcipline, was an incident which we ſhall 


now relate, and which was one of the moſt remarkable and 
ſhining actions that diſtinguiſhed this war. On Mon- 
day the tenth of Auguſt, captain Robert Faulkner of the 
Bellona, a ſhip of the line, and captain Logie of the 

1 ö Brilliant, 
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Brilliant, a frigate of thirty guns, ſailed from the river 
Tagus for England, having on beard a conüderable ſum 
of money for the merchants of London, On 'I hurfday in 
the afternoon, being then off Vigo, they diſcovered three 


tail of ſhips ſtanding in tor the land, one of the line of 


battle, and two frigates. Theſe no fooner dejcried cap. 
tain Faulkner than they bore down upon him, until with. 
in the diſtance of ſeven miles, when, feeing the Bellona 
and the trigate through the magnifying medium of a 
hazy atmoſphere, they. miſtook them both for two-decked 
ſhips, and, dreading the iſſue of an engagement, reſolved 
to avoid the encounter: For this purpote they ſuddenly 
wore round, filled all their fails, and crowded away. 
Captain Faulkner being by this time convinced of their 
fe, and comecturing, trom the intelligence he had re- 
ceived, that the large ſhip was the Courageux (in which 
particular he was rot miſtaken), he hoiſted all the cauvas 
he could carry, and gave chate till ſun- ſet, when one of 
the French trigates hauling out in the offiag, he diiplay- 
ed a bgnal to the Brilliant to puriue in that direction, 


and his order was immediateiy obeyed. They kept 


fight of the enemy during the whole night, and at ſun- 
riſe had gained but about wo mi.es vpon them in a chaſe 
of fourteen hours; ſo that the French commodore might 
have ſtill avoided an engagement for the whole day, and 
enjoyed the chance of eſcaping in the darkneis of the 
fucceeding night; but he no longer declined the action. 
The air being perfectly ſerene, he now perceived that one 
of the Englith ſhips was a frigate; and the Bellona her- 
felf, which was one of the beſt-conſtructed ſhips in the 
Engliſh navy, lay ſo fluſh in the water as to appear at a 
diſtance conſiderably ſmaller than ſhe really was. The 
French commander, therefore, being a man of ſpirit, 
boiſted a red enſign en the mizen ſhrouds, as a ſignal for 
his two trigates to cloſe with and engage the Brilliant. 
At the ſame time he hauled down his ſtudding- ſails, wore 
round, and ftocd for the Bellona under bis topſauis 3 
while captain Faulkner advanced towards her with an 
eaſy fail, and ordered his quarters to be manned, The 
fee was undulated by a gentle breeze, which * 
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the working of the ſhips, and at the ſame time permitted 
the full uſe of their heavy artillery. The two ſhips were 
equal in burden, iv number of guns, and in weight of 


metal. The crew on board of the Courageux amounted 


to ſeven hundred men, able to ſtand to their quarters; 
and they were commanded by M. du Guy Lambert, an 
officer of approved valour and ability. The Bellona's 
complement conſiſted of five hundred and fifty choſen 
men, accuſtomed to diſcipline, and inured to ſervice. All 
the officers were gentlemen of known merit, and the 
commander had on many occaſions diſtinguiihed himſelf 
by his bravery and conduct. The fire on both ſides was 
ſuſpended until they were within muſket-ſhot of each 
other, and then the engagement began with a dreadful 
diſcharge of ſmall arms and artillery. In leſs than nine 
minutes all the Bellona's braces, bowlines, ſhrowds, 
and rigging, were cut and ſhattered by the ſhot, and the 
mizen-maſt fell over the ſtern, with all the men on the round- 
top, who, nevertheleſs, ſaved their lives, by clambering 
into the port-holes of the gun-room. Captain Faulkner, 


_ apprehenſive that the enemy would ſeize the opportunity 


of his being diſabled, and endeavour to eſcape, gave or- 
ders for immediate boarding ; an attempt which the po- 
ſition of the two ſhips ſoon rendered altogether impracti- 
cable. The Courageux was now falling athwart the 
fore-foot or bows of the Bellona, in which caſe the Eng- 
liſh ſhip muſt have been raked fore and aft with great 
execution. The haul-yards, and moſt of the other ropes 
by which the Bellona could be worked, were already ſhot 
away. Captain Faulkner, however, with the aſſiſtance 
of his maſter, made uſe of the ſtudding- ſails with fuch dex- 


terity, as to ware the ſhip quite round, and fall upon the 


oppoſite quarter of the Courageux. His preſence of 
mind and activity in this delicate ſituation, were not more 
admirable than the diſcipline and deſpatch of his officers 
and men, who, perceiving this change in their poſition, 
flew to the guns on the other fide, now oppoſed to the 
enemy, from whence they poured in a moſt terrible diſ- 
charge, and maintained it without intermiſſion or abate- 


ment. Every ſhot took place, and bore deſtrudtion 
* a along 
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along with it. The ſides of the Courageux were ſhatter- 
ed and torn by every ſucceſſive broadſide, and her decks 
were filled with carnage. About twenty minutes did 
the enemy ſuſtain the havock made by this battery, ſo 
inceſſantly plied, and ſo fatally directed. At length it 


became ſo intolerable, that the French enſign was hauled 


down: The rage of battle ceaſed; the Engliſn ma- 
riners had left their quarters, and the officers congratu- 
lated each other on the ſucceſs of the day. At this junc- 
ture a ſhot being unexpectedly fired from the lower tier 
of the Courageux, the Britiſh ſeamen ran to their quar- 
ters, and, without orders, poured in two broadſides upon 
the enemy, who now called for quarter, and an end was 


put to the engagement. The damage done to the rigging of 


the Bellona was conſiderable, but ſhe ſuffered very little in 


the hull, and the number of the killed and wounded did 
not exceed forty. The caſe was very different with the 


Courageux, which now appeared like a wreck upon the 
water. Nothing was ſeen ſtanding but her foremaſt and 
vowſprit : Large breaches were made in her ſides: Her 
decks were torn up in ſeveral parts: Many of her guns 
were diſmounted ; and her quarters were filled with the 
mangled bodies of the dying and the dead. About two 
hundred and twenty were killed outright, and half that 


number was brought aſhore wounded to Liſbon, to which 


place the prize was conveyed. Captain Faulkner. was not 
more commendable for his gallantry in the action, than 


for the humanity and politeneſs with which he treated his 


priſoners, whoſe grateful acknowledgment, and unſoli- 
cited applauſe, conſtitute the faireſt teſtimony that a man 
of honour can enjoy. | 
8 VIII. It would be unjuſt to withhold our praiſe 
from captain Logie of the Brilliant, whoſe valour and 


dexterity, in a great meaſure, contributed to the ſucceis 


of his commodore. Perceiving it would be impoſſible for 


him to acquire any thing but laurels from two frigates, 


the leaſt of which was of equal ſtrength with the ſhip he 
commanded ; he reſolved to amuſe them both, ſo as to 
hinder either fiom aſſiſting the Courageux. He accord- 


ingly began the action by engaging one of them, * 
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la Malicieuſe. The other coming up, he withſtood their 
joint efforts, ſo as to employ their whole fire, while the 
great ſhips were engaged, and even above half an hour 
after the Courageux had ſtinck her colours. Finally, he 
obliged them both to ſheer off, and to conſult their ſafety 
in fight, after they had ſuffered conſiderably in their 
-malts and rigging. | 

$ IX. Captain Faulkner returned to Liſbon with his 
prize, which had well nigh periſhed by accident, before 


he left the Tagus. A calk of ſpirituous liquor catching | 


fire near one of the magazines, the ſhip muſt have blown 
up, had ſhe rot been ſaved by the preſence of mind and 
reſolution of Mr. Male, the fir lieutenant. Obſerving 
the flames already communicated to ſome combuſtibles 
that happened to be in the way, heleaped down the hatch 
way into the midſt of them, and by his perſonal endea- 
vours they were happily extinguiſhed. The centinel, 
who had Kindled the fire by admitting a candle too near 
the ſpirits, was burned to death; and twenty French 
pi i ſoners hearing the alarm, leaped into the ſea, where 
they periſhed. The two Engliſh captains joined in a 
liberal iublcription with the Britifkfactory at Liſbon, 
for the relief of the wounded French pritoners, who, 
without this generous interpoſition, muſt have ſtarved, as 
no proviſion was made by their own ſovereign. * 

$ X. We have thus detailed every event of any im- 
portance that was atchieved againſt the enemy in this 
part of the word: But ſome advantages were gained in 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. After the reduction of Pondi- 
cherry on the coaſt of Coromandel, an armament was 
equipped againſt the French ſettlement of Mihie, ſituat- 
ed on the coaſt of Malabar, about thirty miles to the 
northward of Tillicherry. A body of forces was em- 
barked at Bombay for this expedition, under the com- 
mand of major Hector Monro, who took his meaſures 
ſo well, in concert with Mr. Hodges, commander for the 
Engliſh at Tiilichery, and acted with ſo much vigour in 
execution of the ſ-heme, that in the beginning of Febru- 
ary, Mr. Louet, commander in chief of the French gar- 
riſon at Mihie, ſurrendered the place, with all its depend- 
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encies. Chough this acquiſition is of no great conſe- 
quence tothe Engliſh, merely as a trading port, the loſs 
of it muſtbe ſeverely felt by the enemy, who had forti- 
fied it at conſiderable expenſe, and mounted the fortifi- 
cations wih above two hundred pieces of cannon. 

$ XI. Notwithſtanding the loſs of Pondicherry, the 
French oficers in the Eaſt Indies employed the arts of 


inſinuatioſ with ſuch ſucceſs, as to intereſt in their cauſe 


a prince of the Mogul empire, called Shah Zadda, who 
took the field at the wo of fourſcore thouſand men, 
againſt the forces of the Engliſh Eaſt India company, com- 
manded by major John Carnack, and reinforced by the 
ſuba of Jengal. This whole army conſiſted of five hun- 
dred Eiropeans, two thouſand five hundred ſepoys, and 
twenty nouſand black troops, with twelve pieces of can- 


non. Joth ſides advanced to the neighbourhood of 


Guya, ind on the fifteenth day of January the Mogul 


army was defeated in a pitched battle. All their artil- 


lery was taken, together with part of their baggage, and 
a number of French officers, including Mr. Law, their 
principal commander. The ſhah made an effort to join 
two rajas, who had taken up arms againſt the ſuba; but 
receiving intelligence that they were already reduced by 
the Engliſh troops, he ſurrendered at diſcretion to the 
ſuba, who treated him with great reſpect, and promiſed, 
with the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh company, to ſupport 
him in his pretenſions to the Mogul empire. 


S XII. To counterbalance theſe ſucceſſes of the Engliſh, 


we muſt relate the atchievements of the count d'Eſtaing, 


who, with a ſmall ſquadron, had, in the year one thouſand - 


ſeven hundred and fifty-nine, made himſelf maſter of the 
Englith fort of Bender-Abaſſi, in the gulph of Perſia, and 
taken two frigates, with three other veſlels belonging to 
the company. In the ſucceeding year the fort ot Nattal 


ſurrendered to him at diſcretion, and he found two ſhips | 
in the road. After theſe exploits, he ſailed to Sumatra, 


where he reduced Bencouli, Tappanopoli, and Marl- 


borough fort; which laſt, though in a good ſtate of de- 


fence, was ingloriouſly given up by the Evugliſh, after 
they had themielves burned a rich company's ſhip that 
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lay in the harbour“. In the courſe of the n | 
month, a revolution happened in the ifland f Ceylon, 
lying off Cape Coniorin, the extremity of the peninſula 
of Iudus. The Dutch ſettled on this iſland, hving diſ- 
continued the payment of certain duties demaned by the 
king of Candia, and being ſuſpected of a deſigi to render 
that kingdom tributary to their power; the priice march- 
ed with a confiderable army againſt their ſetlements; 
ſurpriſed Point de Galle, and having taken Colonbo, their 
principal eſtabliſhment, maſfacred all that were found in 
it, without diſtinction of ſex or age. Then le ordered 
his troops to hew down all the cinnamon and cher ſpice 
trees that grew in that part of the country to which the | 
European traders had acceſs, and threatened to ?xtirpate 
every Dutch family from the iſland. | | 
$ XIII. An expedition againft the CherokeeIndians, 
under the direction of col-n:] Grant, was the only event 
that diſtinguiſhed the war on the continent of America 
during this campaign. That brave and vigilant officer, 
at the head of two thouſand fix hundred men, in the 
beginning of July, began his march from Fort Prince | 
George, on the frentiers of Carolina, for the country of | 
the Cherokees, which he reſolved to ravage with fire and 
ſword. On the tenth day of the month, he was attacked 
on his march by a body of Indians, who fired for fome 
time with great vivacity, but little effect, and then diſap- 
ared. After this attempt he met with no oppoſition 
in traverſing their country. He reduced fifteen towns 
to aſhes, beſides little villages and farm-houſes ; deſtroy - 
ed about fourteen hundred acres of corn, drove the in- 
habitants to ſtarve in the mountains, and filled their whole 
nation with diſmay. This terror produced the deſired 
effect, and compeiled them to fue for peace. A deputa- 
tion of their chiefs waited on the colonel, to explain their 
diſtreſſes, and fignify their ſentiments on the ſubject, and 
he forwarded them to the lieutenant-governor at Charles- 
. town, where a new treaty was actually concluded, Sir 
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of the menth, he himſelf in the Hampſhire fell in with 
the St. Anne, and chaſed her to leeward down upon the 


Maria bay. Then he began to fire his ſtern chaſe 3 but 


beaded with a rich cargo of coffee, indigo, and ſugar. 
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William Johnſon made a tour round the other Indian na- 
tions, in order to quiet their fears, arouſed at the con- 

ueſts of Great Britain; which fears the French emiſ- 
Aries had fomented with their uſual induſtry and ſucceſs. 
A conference was held between the Six Nations and 
ſome of the American governors, in order to ratify the 
treaties ſubſiſting with thoſe tribes 3 but a warm diſpute 
aroſe from a demand of certain lands, made by a Dela- 
ware chief, who complained that the Engliſh ſettlers had 
taken poſſeſſion of them in conſequence of a fraudulent 
purchaſe z' and though the rifing animoſity was ſtifled for 


the preſent, it may acquire new force, and he productive 


of miſchievous conſequences, unleſs proper means ſhall 
be uſed for the ſatisfaction of thoſe ſavages. The more 


northern Indians, ſettled on the frontiers of Nova Scotia, 


ſeemed extremely well pleaſed with their new protectors 
and allies, Their chiets in great numbers viſited the go- 
vernor of Halifax, owned their dependance on the king of 
Great Britain, and, in token of perpetual friendſhip and 
alliance, buried the hatchet with the uſual ſolemnity. | 
$ XIV. Rear-admiral Holmes, commander of the 
ſquadron at Jamaica, planned his cruizes with equal judg- 
ment and ſucceſs. Having received intelligence, in the - 
beginning of June, that ſeveral ſhips of war belonging to 
the enemy had failed from Port-Louis, and in particular” 
that the St. Anne had juſt quitted Port-au- Prince, he 
forthwith made ſuch a diſpoſition of his ſquadron as was 
moſt likely to intercept them; and on the thirteenth day 


Centaur. Her captain diſcovering this laſt ſhip, hauled 
up between them, and ran cloſe in ſhore, until he was 
becalmed, about a league to the northward of Donna 


when the Centaur came along-ſide, he {truck his colours, 
and ſurrendered. The St. Anne was a beautiful new 
ſhip, pierced for fixty-four cannon, but mounting only 
forty, manned with near four hundred mariners and 
foldiers, under the command of Mr. d*Aiguillon, and 


Nor 
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Nor was the ſquadron ſtationed off the Leeward iſlands, 
under the direction of br James Douglas, leſs alert and 
effectual in protecting the Britiſh traders, and ſcourin 
thoſe ſeas of the Martinico privateers, of which he t 
a great number. | : 

$ XV. The iſland of Dominique, which the French had 
ſettled, and put in apoſture of defence, was attacked and 
reduced in the month of June, by a ſmall body of troops 
- commanded by lord Rollo, and conveyed thither from 
Guadaloupe by fir James Douglas, with four ſnhips of 
the line and ſome frigates. Two officers being ſent on 
ſhore at Roſeau, with a manifeſto directed to the inha- 
bitants, two deputies came off, in order to treat of a ſur- 
render; but the firſt tranſports of their fear ſubſiding, 
and monſieur Longprie, their governor, encouraging 
them to ſtand npon their defence, they afterwards refuſed 
to ſubmit, and manned their entrenchments with a face 
of reſolution. The ſhips immediately anchored cloſe to 
the ſhore, and a diſpoſition was made for diſembarking. 
The troops landed in the evening, and formed on the 
beach fide, under the fire of the {quadron. Lord Rollo 
ſeeing the forces galled by an irregular fire from trees and 
buſhes ; confidering that the entrenchments commanded the 
town, which he had already occupied ; that the country 
was naturally ſtrong, and the enemy might be reinforced 
before morning; moved by theſe conſiderations, he re- 
ſolved to attack their entrenchments without delay ; and 
this ſervice was performed by himſelf and colonel Mel- 
ville at the head of the grenadiers, with ſuch vigour and 
ſucceſs, that the enemy were driven ſucceſſively from all 
their batteries and entrenchments : Mr. Longprie, their 
commandant, and ſome other officers, were taken at their 
head-quarters. Next day the inhabitants ſubmitted, de - 
livered up their arms, and took the oaths of allegiance to 
his Britannic majeſty. Thus the whole ifland was con- 
quered at a very ſmall expenfe, and a defenſible poſt eſta - 
bliſhed at Roſeau by the Britiſh commander. 

XVI. No event of importance happened in the Bri- 
tiſh ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, except the de- 


ſtruction of the town of Goree, which was — 
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fire; and an attempt on James fort, in the mouth of the 
river Gambia, by two French ſnows, one. of which pe- 
riſhed by running on ſhore, and the other failed away, 
after having ſuſtained-ſome d Bi ID BY nr a 
$ XVII. According to the laudable cuſtom. of theſe 
latter times, a powerful ſquadron, had been ſtationed, all 
the winter in the bay of Quiberon, under the command of 
fir Edward Hawke and fir Charles Hardy, In the month 
of January, they took two ſmall French trigates bound to 
the coaſt of Guinea, and a few merchant-ſhips of little 
value; and in the month of March the two 1 re- 
turned to Spithead: But another ſquadron was afterwards 
ſent to occupy the ſame ſtation. In the month of July, 
while the Engliſh were employed in demoliſhing the for- 
tifications on the iſle of Aix, the great ſnips that protect - 
ed this ſervice were attacked by a French armament from 
the Charente, conſiſting of fix prames *, a few row-gal- 
lies, and a great number of launches crowded with men. 
They dropped down with the ebb, and placing themſelves 
between the iſle d'Enet and fort Fouras, played upon the 
Engliſh ſhips in Aix road, with twelve mortars, and ſe- 


venty large cannon ; but they met with ſuch a warm re- 


ception from the Britiſh ſquadron, that in a few hours 
they retreated to their former ſtation, where the water 
was too ſhallow for the Engliſh ſhips: to return the 
attack. 0e 

$ XVIII. This ſquadron was part of that armament 
which had loitered in the preceding year at Spithead, 
until the ſeaſon for action was elapſed. It had been a 
favourite ſcheme of the miniſter, to reduce the iſland of 
Belleiſle on the coaſt of Brittany, and this was the aim 
of the expedition. Belleiſle lies about four leagues from 
the point of Quiberon, about half way between Port Louis 
and the mouth of the Loire. It extends about fix 
leagues in length, and little more than two in breadth 


* A prame isa long broad veſſel of two decks, mounted 
with ſix-and-twenty large cannon below, and. three mortars 
above. They are rigged like ketches, and draw very little 
water. ) ᷣ ) An 
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contains a pretty large town, called Palais, fortified with 

a citadel, beſides a good number of villages; and the 
whole number of inhabitants, excluſive of the garriſon, 
may amount to ſix thouſand, chiefly maintained by the 


Hihery of pilchards. Tt was ſuppoſed the reduction of 


this iſland would be eaſily atchieved, and the conqueſt 
attended with manifdd advantages; that it would alarm 
le French nation, and oblige them to maintain a nu- 
merous body of forces on the oppoſite eontinent; conſe - 
quently make a conſiderable diverſion in favour of the 
Britiſh army in the north of Germany; that its central 
fitnation would render it an effectual check upon Port 
POrient, and diſable the enemy from equipping any naval 
armament at Breſt; as all the materials for building and 
fitting out ſhips in time of war, were brought thither 
from Port Louis, Nantz, and Rochfort, through the 
channel between Belleifle and the main land, which con- 
veyance they could not . to uſe, if the Engliſh 
were maſters of Belleifle; Finally, that as all the French 
ſhips homeward bound from the Eaft and Welt Indies, 
as well as from other parts of the world, ran in with the 
land, fo as firſt to make Belleifle, the Engliſh, by keep- 
ing a ſmall ſquadron between the iſland and the main, 
and a good look: out in the offing, would be able to make 
prize of all thoſe veffels. Such were the reaſons urged in 
favour of this expedition; to which, however, many 
plauſible objections might have been ſtarted. Suppoling 
the French miniſtry fo alarmed at this enterpriſeas to keep 
twenty thouſand men aſſembled on the oppolite ſhore, 
this ſtep they could eaſily have taken, without draughting 
one man from the war in Germany. The whole forces 
of France amount to above two hundred and thir 
thouſand men; the German war does not require half 
that number; conſequently they could ſpare three times 
the number that would be neceſſary to defend their 
ſea-coaſt from invaſion ; therefore the reduction of Belle- 
We could make no fort of diverſion in favour of the Bri- 
tiſh army in Germany, commanded by prince Ferdinand 
of Brunſwick. With reſpect to the interruption of the 


anſ{wer- 


French navigation, the ſame purpoſe is more effectually 
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anſwered by maintaining a ſquadron in the bay of Quibe- 
ron, without which the iſland can be of no uſe, as it af- 
fords not one harbour in which a ſhip of war could lie at 
anchor. But the ſtrongeſt argument againſt this expedi- 
tion was derived from the nature of - + iſland, fenced 
round by inacceſſible rocks, except at a few openings 
which the enemy had raiſed ſtrong bulwarks to defend. 
In the courſe of the laſt ſummer, they had been. apprized 
of the deftination of the Britiſh armament, and taken great 
pains to entrench and fortify; every place where they 
thought it was poſſible to make a deſcent. The citadel 
of Palais, planned and executed by the celebrated engi- 
neer Vauban, was counted one of the ſtrongeſt fort ifica - 
tions belonging to France; and the garriſon, amounting 
to above three thouſand choice men, was commanded by 
the chevalier de St. Croix, one of the moſt reſolute and 
active officers of that kingdom. Why this ſcheme was 
preferred to other objects of ſeemingly greater importance, 
we ſhall not pretend to explain; tar leſs can we account 
for its being delayed a whole year at ſuch an expenſe to 
the nation; as if hoſtilities had been purpoſely ſuſpended, 
until the enemy ſhould be prepared to oppoſe them:  Cer- 
tain it is, the troops which had been diſembarked and 
quartered around Portſmouth, during the winter, were 


re- aſſembled in March, and again put on board of the 


tranſports, to the amount of ten battalions, under the 
command of major-general Hodgſon, aſſiſted by major- 
r Crauford, with proper engineers, ſome troops of 


light horſe, and a detachment of artillery. 


& XIX. The armament equipped tor this enterpriſe 


conſiſted of ten ſhips of the line, ſeveral frigates, two 


fire-ſhips, and two bomb-ketches, commanded by com- 
modore Keppel, brother to the earl of Albemarle, a 


gallant officer, who had ſignalized himſelf on ſeveral 


occaſions in the courſe of this and the laſt war. The 
whole armament ſailed from Spithead on the 29th day of 


March, and on the ſeventh of April came to anchor in 
the great road of Belleiſle, where a diſpoſition was made 
for landing the forces. The commanders having e 
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that the deſcent ſhould be made on the ſandy beach near 
the point ef Lomaria, towards the ſouth-eaſt end of the 
Aland, a feint was made to attack the citadel of Palais, 

while two large ſhips convoyed the troops to the landing- 

Place, and filenced a battery which the enemy had there 
erected. This ſervice being performed, the flat-bottom- 
ed boats advanced to the ſhore ; and about two hundred 
and fixty landed under the command of major Purcel 
and captain Oſborne ; but the enemy, who had entrench- 
ed themſelves on the heights, appeared ſuddenly above 
them, and poured. in ſuch a ſevere fire, as threw them 
into confuſion, and intimidated the reſt of the troops from 
landing. Capt. Oſborne, at the head of ſixty grenadiers, 
advanced with great mtrepidity ſo near as to exchange 
ſeveral thrufts with the French officer, until, having re- 
ceived three ſhots in the body, he fell dead on the ſpot. 
Major Purcel ſhared the fame fate, which was extended 
to ſeveral other officers. In a word, this handful of men 
being overpowered with numbers, were totally routed, 
and either killed or taken priſoners ; ſo that this attempt 
was attended with the loſs of near five hundred men, in- 
cluding two ſea officers, and about fifty mariners be- 
longing to the ſhips that endeavoured to cover the landing. 
This 8 check was ſucceeded by tempeſtuous 
weather, which damaged ſome of the tranſports. When 
the wind abated, the Prince of Orange ſhip of war failed 
round the iſland, in order to ſurvey the coaſt, and diſco- 
ver, if poſſible, ſome other place for diſembarkation ; but 
the whole ſeemed to be ſecured by rocks and batteries in 
ſuch a manner as precluded all acceſs. EN 
© $XX. However unfavourable the proſpe& might now be, 
another ſcheme was laid, and the execution of it crowned 
with ſucceſs. On the twenty-ſecond day of the month, 
in the morning, the troops were diſpoſed in the flat-bot- 
tomed boats, and rowed to different parts of the iſland, 
as if they intended to land in different places : Thus the 
attention of the enemy was diſtracted in ſuch a manner, 

that they knew not where to expect the deſcent, and were 

"obliged to divide their forces at random, * 
1 5 et Nga» 
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brigadier Lambert pitched upon the rocky point of Lo- 


maria, where captain Paterſon, at the head of Beau- 
clerc's | quran and captain Murray, with a detach- 
ment of marines, climbed the precipice with aſtoniſſing 
intrepidity, and fuſtained the fire of a — body of the 
enemy, until they were ſupported by the reſt of the Eng- 


1iſh troops, who now landed in great numbers: Then 
the French abandoned their batteries, and retired with 


precipitation. But this advantage was not gained with- 
out bloodſhed; about forty men were killed, and a con- 
ſiderable number wounded, including colonel Macken- 


zie and captain Murray of the marines, who ſeemed to vie 
with the marching regiments in valour and activity, and 


captain Paterſon of Beauclerc's grenadiers, who loſt his 
arm in the diſpute. Monſieur de St. Croix, perceiving 
that all the Engliſh troops were diſembarked, to the num- 
ber of eight thouſand men, recalled all his detachments to 
Palais, and prepared for a vigorous defence, his forces, 
now joined by the militia of the iſland, amounting to four 
thouſand men fit for ſervice. S 
$ XXI. On the twenty-third of April, the Engliſh 
troops were formed into columns, and began their march 
towards the capital of the iſland. Next day general Hodgſon 
ordered a detachment of light horſe to take poſt at Sauzon; 


and on the twenty- fifth, a corps of infantry took poſſeſ- 


fion of a village called Bordilla, where they began to 
throw up an entrenchment; but they were diflodged by 
a party of the enemy's grenadiers: The whole army, 
however, entrenched itſelf in the neighbourhood. The 
artillery, and implements of fiege for breaking ground, 
being ſtill on board the fleet, and the tempeſtuous weather 
rendering it impracticable to ſend them aſhore, the French 
governor ſeized this opportunity for erefting fix redonbts 
to defend the avenues of Palais; and theſe were finiſhed 
with admirable ſkill and activity, before general Hodg- 
{on had it in his power to commence his operations. All 
that he could do, in the mean time, was to publiſh a 
manifeſto, addreſſed to the inbabitants, declaring, that 
if they would put themſelves under the protection of the 


Britiſh government, they ſhould be indulged with the free 
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exereiſe of their religion, and retain all the rights and 


privileges which they had ever enjoyed. This aſſurance 
produced a conſiderable effe&t among the natives, a good 
number of whom immediately cloſed with the propoſal. 
The next ſtep the general took was toſummon the French 
commandant, who remained encamped under the walls 
of the citadel, ' and declared he would defend the place 
to the laſt extremity ; and indeed it muſt be owned, for 
the honour of this gentleman, that, in the. courſe of the 
ſiege, he performed every thing that could be expected 
from a gallant officer, conſummate in the art of war. 
About the latter end of April, ſome mortars being 
brought up, began to play upon the town, within the 
walls of which the enemy now retired ; and at this junc- 
ture fir William Peere Williams, a captain in Bur- 
goyne's light horſe, was ſhot by a French centinel, in re- 
connoitring their ſituation. He was a gallant young gen- 
tleman, of a good family and great hopes; conſequently 
his fate was univerſally regretted. | 

$ XXII. The beſiegers broke ground on the ſecond of 
May ; but next night the trenches were attacked by the 
enemy with ſuch vigour, that the piquets on the left were 
thrown into confuſion. Major-generalCrauford, who com- 
manded 1n the trenches, rallied the troops, and endea- 


voured to animate them by his own example ; but on this 
occaſion, they did not act with their uſual ſpirit z ſome 


hundreds were killed, and the major-general with his two 


_aids-du-camp fell into the hands of the enemy, who re- 


treated without having made any attempt upon the right, 
where the piquets ſtood their ground, determined to give 
them a warm reception, 'The damage they had done 


was next day repaired ; a redoubt was begun near the 


right of the works ; and from this period, the operations 


of the ſiege were proſecuted with unremitting vigour, not- 


withſtanding a ſevere fire maintained without interrup- 
tion, and a ſucceſſion of well-concerted ſallies, which 
were not executed without a conſiderable effuſion of 

blood. 1 25 | 
"XXII. It being the opinion of the engineers that the 
works could not bexroperly advanced until the * — 
oudts 
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doubts ſhould be taken, the general made the diſpoſition for 


the attack, which * on the thirteenth at day- break. 


A terrible fire from four pieces of cannon, and above 
thirty cohorns, was poured into the redoubt on the 
right of the enemy's flank ; then a detachment of ma- 
rines, ſuſtained by part of Loudon's regiment, advanced 
to the parapet, drove the French from the works, and, 
after a very obſtinate diſpute with their bayonets fixed, 
took voſleſſion of the place. All the other five were re · 
duced, one after another, by the ſame detachments, re- 
inforced by Colvil's regiment, under the command of 
colonel Teeſdale and major Neſbit; and a conſiderable 
ſlaughter was made of the enemy, who retired into the 
citadel with ſome precipitation. Such was the ardour of 
the aſſailants, that they entered the ſtreets of Palais pell- 
mell with the fugitives, made a-good number of prifoners, 
and took poſſeſſion of the town, in which they found the 
French hoſpital, and ſome Engliſh priſoners, who had 


been taken in different allies. | 


$ XXIV. The whole iſland, excegt the citadel of 
Palais, being now. in the poſſe{ſhoh of the Engliſh, 
they bent all their endeavours to the reduction of this 
fortreſs, which was very ſtrong both by- art and fitu-. 
ation, and defended with uncommon courage and per- 
ſeverance on the ſide of the beſiegers. Parallels were 
finiſhed, barricadoes made, and batteries conſtrued z 
and an inceſſant fire from mortars and artillery was mu- 
tually maintained, by night and by day, from the thir- 
teenth of May to the twenty-fifth, when that of the enemy 
began to abate. In the courſe of ſuch deſperate ſervice, 
a great number of men muſt have been killed, and many 
died of diſtemper. The iſland was in itſelf fo barren, and 
monſ. de St. Croix had taken ſuch effectual precautions 
to remove its produce, that the Engliſh army had neither 
freſh proviſion nor refreſhments, except what was 
brought by ſea from England ; from thence, indeed, they 
were tolerably well ſupplied with live cattle ; they were 
alſo reinforced by one regiment from Portſmouth, and 
another from the iſland of ous i By the end of May, a 

el, 


breach was made in the cita and, W 
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Bo HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


the indefatigable induſtry of the garriſon and the gover- 
nor in repairing the damage, the fire of the beſiegers in- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree, that great part of their defences 


Vas ruined, and che breach practicable by the ſeventh day 


of June, when monſ. de St. Croix, being apprehenſive of 
a general aſſault, demanded a capitulation. He was in- 
dulged with the moſt honourable conditions, in confidera- 


tion of the noble defence he had made. The articles were 


immediately ſigned and executed, and Beauclerc's grena- 
diers took poſſeſſion of the citadel. Thus, at the ex- 
penſe of an exorbitant ſum, and about two thouſand 


choice troops that periſhed in the expedition, the Eng- 
lim atchieved the conqueſt of a barren rock, without 
produce, harbour, convenience, or conſequence ; while 


the enemy were ſuffered quietly to ſtrengthen and im- 


prove their eſtabliſhment on the river Miſſiſſippi, from 
whence they might have been driven by part of the forces 


under fir Jeffery Amherſt, without ſending one additioual 
regiment from Great Britain. 

$XXV. Fortune had not fo far declared in favour of 
any one belligerent power in Germany, as to produce the 


leaſt alteration in the political ſyſtem of Europe. Thoſe 


ſtates that profeſſed aneutrality (till Rept aloof, and enjoy- 
ed the fruits of their forbearance. The Dutch continued 


to trade, and grumble at the interruption which their 


navigation received from the Fingliſh cruizers : Nay, the 
ſtates of Holland and Weſt Frieſland reſolved, in con- 
ſequence of the proceedings of the Engliſh, that twelve 
ſhips of the line ſhould be equipped with all expedition, 
and employed in cruizing in the Mediterranean for the 
protection of their commerce. The Danes extended 


their trade in filence. The Spaniards at laſt began to 


feel the benefit of an active traffic. The Portugueſe 
monarch was engroſſed by the trial and expulſion of Jeſuits 
and conſpirators. The court of Vienna ſeemed more 
and more determined againſt a pacification. The em- 
me of Ruſſia promiſed to act with redoubled vigour in 

half of her allies : The Swedes appeared ftill irreſo- 


| Jute : As for the French monarch, whatever ambition or 


intereſt he might have to atchieve conqueſts, or to re- 
| trieve 
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trieve what he had loſt in the war, his finances were re- 
duced to ſuch a low ebb, that he could no longer pay the 
ſubſidies which he had promiſed to the allies of his 
crown; and therefore profeſſed an earneſt deſire to ter- 
minate the troubles in which great part of Europe was ſo 
deeply involved. 

5 XXVI. A declaration was delivered, in the month 
of February, to the Swediſh monarch by the French 
ambaſſador at the court of Stockholm, importing, 
that the moſt chriſtian king, moved by the calamities 


of war, ſo widely diffuſed, and ſo ſeverely felt in 


different parts of the world, thought it his indiſpenſa- 
ble duty to declare, that his humanity in general, and 
his regard to his own ſubjects in particular, prompted 
him to expreſs his deſire that his allies would con- 
cur with him in reſtoring the peace of Europe: That, 
in adjuſting the differences between France and England, 
he would abundantly diſplay his moderation, whenever 
Great Britain ſhould be inclined to acquieſce in reaſona- 
ble terms: That common humanity required his allies to 
concert with him a plan of pacification, and he hoped 
every member of the alliance would labour to ſtrengthen, 
it poſſible, the bands of amity with which they were con- 
nected : That, in the mean time, an accumulation of 
diſtreſs among his unhappy ſubje&s, an additional depo- 
pulation of countries, a diſorder in the finances of ſeveral 
powers, and the greateſt doubt whether an advantageous 
peace could be made in Germany, induced him to declare, 
that, as the war had conſiderably diminiſhed his reſources, 
he was conſtrained to leſſen his ſubſidies, and even to 
give notice, that, ſhould the war continue, he could no 
onger promiſe an exact compliance with the letter of his 
engagements... | | 
XXVII. At this period France was not only exhauſted 
by external wars, but likewiſe embroiled with internal 
diſſenſions. Thediſputes between the clergy and the civil 
adminiſtration of Juſtice, far from being quieted by the 


royal authority, ſeemed to derive freſh rancour from ſome 

late complaints exhibited againſt the Jeſuits; a ſociety 

which, at this juncture, incurred univerſal odium, from 
the 


of the count de Broglio. In the beginning of January, 
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the intrigues and conſpiracy which ſome of their members 
had conducted in the 1 of Portugal. They were 
extremely unpopular in France, not only on account of 
the doctrines which they taught and promulgated in their 
ſeminaries and writings, but alſo for their officious inter- 
fering in temporal concerns; and particularly for ſome 
frauds in commerce, ot which they were loudly accuſed, 
They had carried on a conſiderable trade with the iſland 
of Martinique; and ſome of their veſſels being taken by 
the Englth cruizers, ſeized this pretence for ſtopping 
payment in order to defraud their creditors ; but they 
were cited before the tribunals of the kingdom, and com- 
pelled to do- juſtice to thoſe whom they had intended to 
injure. The iſſue of this proſecution was attended with 
new diſgrace to the whole order, and the people in gene- 


ral wiſhed for their expulſion from France. The parlia- 


ment of Paris took cognizance of their books, ſome of 
which they. condemned to the flames, as containing doc- 
trines ſubverſive of all government and morality. They 
moreover iſſued ſome levere edits againſt the ſociety : 
But the king, interpoſing in their behalf, publiſhed an 
arret, ſuſpending all proceedings againſt them for a 
twelvemonth. This the parliament agreed to regiſter, 
on condition that it ſhould continue in force no longer 
than the firſt of April; at the ſame they directed their 


firſt prefident to repreſent, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to his 


majeſty, the ill conſequences of protecting ſuch a per - 
nicious order; the more dangerous from their great num - 
ber, which in France alone was computed to exceed twen- 
ty thouſand. | 

-$XXVIII. The operations of the war in Germany, dur- 
ing the laſt campaign, muſt now be detailed. In the begin- 
ning of January, while both armies remained in winter- 
quarters, the head-quarters of prince Ferdinand being at 
Uilar, and thoſe of the French general in Heſſe-Caſſel, di- 
vers hot ſkirmiſhes happened in different parts of Weſtpha- 
lia. General Luckner, with four thouſand men of the allied 
army, had in December been driven from Heligenſtadt, 
by a more numerous body of French, under the command 


the 
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the fame count, reinforced by Mr. Stainville, eompell 
general Manſberg to abandon the town of Duderſtadt, 
where he was poſted; but a reinforcement arriving, un- 
der Kilmanſegge and Luckner, the French were expelled 
in their turn, and purſued with conſiderable loſs as far as 
Witzenhauſen. ff 1 6 15 ITO 6 en STOP 
S XXIX. The army of prince Ferdinand having been 
aſſembled in the beginning of February, he began his march 
towards Caſſel on the eleventh day of the month, in four 
columns, by the way of Warbourg, Liebenau, Sielen, and 
Dringelbourg, the command of the vanguard being aſ- 
ſigned to the marquis of Granby, who advanced to 
Kerchberg and Metze. In the mean time, the beredi- 
tary prince having received intelligence that the French 

rriſon of Fritzlar was not prepared for an attack, he 
marched thither with a few battalions, in hope of carry- 
ing the place by a ſudden aſſault with muſquetry only: 


But he met with ſuch a warm reception, that he was 


obliged to wait the arrival of ſome canzon and mortars, 


which were plied with great vivacity ; and the garriſon 


being deſtitute of artillery, colonel de Narbonne, their 
commander, capitulated on honourable terms, after 
having made a very gallant defence. During theſe tranſ- 
actions, lieutenant-general Breidenbach took poſſeſſion of 
a large magazine at Roſenthal, and made an unſucceſsful 
attempt upon Marpurg, in which he loſt his life; but this 
place was afterwards abandoned by the French at the 
approach of the marquis of Granby, who took poſſeſſion 
of it without oppoſition. Guderſberg likewiſe ſurrender- 
ed to the ſame nobleman *. | 

CXXX. The united corps of Kilmanſegge and Wan- 
genheim, commanded by general Sporcken, had advanced 
by the way of Dargelſtadt to'Thomas-Spruck upon the Un- 
ſtrut, There being joined by a body of Pruſſians, the ge- 


This month was diſtinguiſhed by the death of Clement 
Auguſtus, elector and archbiſhop of Cologne, biſhop of 
Munſter, Paderborn, Oſnaburg, and Hildeſhcim, and grand 
maſter of the Teutonic Order. | 
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neral attacked the Saxon forces, cantoned between Mul. 
hauſen and Eyſenach, with ſuch vigour and ſueceſs, that a 
great number were ſlain, and five entire battalions made 
priſoners of war. On che other hand, the enemy attacked 
the poſt of Gentzungen near Filtzberg, from whence they 
were repulſed with ſome damage. The deſign of prince 
Ferdinand was to reduce Ziegenhayn and Caſſel, 2 


the duke de Broglio ſhould receive his reinforcements; 


and theſe two places were accordingly inveſted. The 
allied army was cantoned in two lines, with the right ex- 
tending to the Lahne, and the left ſtretched towards 
Fulda, while prince Ferdinand eſtabliſhed his quarters at 
Schwienſberg. Lord Granby, having left a garriſon at 
Marpurg, moved into the neighbourhood of Lohr. Ano- 
ther- body, under general Hardenberg, advanced to Kir- 
cham ; while the detachment employed at the ſiege of 


Caſſel proceeded We? ſlowly in their operations, and 


ſiuſtained ſome mortifying checks from vigorous allies 


that were made by the garriſon. At length themareſchal 
de Broglio, being reinforced by all the detachments he 
expected from the Lower Rhine, advanced towards the 
army of the allies, which at this time was in no condi- 
tion to give him battle. On the twenty-firſt day of 


March, the detachment under the hereditary prince was, 


in its retreat from Heimbach, attacked by a numerous 


body of the enemy near the village of Stangerode, in the 


neighbourhood of Grunberg. Baron Cloſen, who com- 
manded the French troops on this occafion, charged nine 
regiments of Hanoverians, Heſſians, and Brunſwickers, 
at the head of his dragoons, with fuch impetuoſity, juſt 
as they were entering a defile, that they were totally 
routed, with the loſs of two thouſand men either killed or 
taken, eighteen pair of colours, and twelve pieces of ar- 
tillery. Major- general de Rhede feil in the action, and 
the reſt of the detachment retired in tolerable order. 


S XXXL. In conſequence of this diſaſter, the allies con- 


tinued to retreat as the enemy advanced. They abandoned 
the fiege of Ziegenhayn, from which they dig not retire 
without conſiderable loſs, All the places they had lately 
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reduced were now deſerted. The ſiege of Caſſel was 


raiſed : The army retired behind the Dymel, and prince 
Ferdinand eſtabliſhed his head-quarters at Neuhaus near 


Paderborn. In conſequence of theſe motions, the French 
were again in poſſeſſion of the whole landgraviate of 
Heſſe-Caſſel, maſters of Gottingen and Munden in Ha- 
nover, and at liberty to penetrate into the heart of that- 
electorate. The ſituation of the allies ſeemed the more 
critical, as the prince de Soubiſe was at the head of a ſe- 


. cond French army, cantoned on the Lower Rhine; and 


if he had heartily co-operated with the mareſchal de Bro- 
glio, there is no doubt but they might have terminated- 
the war before the cloſe of the ſummer. It was, however, 
the intereſt of France to protract the war in Germany, 
until England ſhould be exhauſted ; and the general of 
the allied army found his own private account in favour- 
ing this ſcheme, by remaining ever on the defenſive, 
The general hoſpital of the allies was now eſtabliſhed at 
Bremen. | 
$XXXII. A large magazine of hay, collected at Weſel 

on the Rhine, was at this time conſumed by fire, not with- 
out ſuſpicion that it was wilfully deſtroyed. By this 
event the progreſs of the French was materially retarded. 
The hereditary prince of Brunſwick, at the head of a ſe- 
parate body, advanced to Nettelen, in the neighbourhood 
of Munſter, about the middle of May, to obſerve the 
motions of the army under Soubiſe, who ordered three 
different camps to be formed at Duſſeldorff, Burich, and 
Rees, though part of his forces ſtill remained in canton- 
ment. The war was in the mean time carried on by de- 
tached parties, and ſkirmiſhes were fought with various 
ſucceſs. The army of the duke de Broglio, having paſſed 
the Dymel about the latter end of June, drove general 
Sporcken from his poſt on the left ot that river, with the 
loſs of eight hundred men taken priſoners, nineteen . 
pieces of cannon, four hundred horſes, and two hundred 
waggons. After this exploit, the French made them 


ſelves maſters of Warbourg, Paderborn, and Dringel- 
broen, and obliged prince Ferdinand to repaſs the Lippe 
Theſe ſucceſſes, however, 
I | were 


on the ſecond day of July. 
VOL, vil, 
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were overbalanced by the atchievements of detached par- 
ties, which the prince ſent forth from time to time to ha - 
raſs them in their motions, and intercept their convoys 
of proviſion. On the thirteenth day EY July, in the 
morning, general Luckner with his detachment advan- 
ced to Salme, where the count de Chabot was encamped 
with a ſtrong body of horſe and foot ; which he attacked 
with ſuch impetuoſity that — were obliged to repaſs the 
Lippe with precipitation, and loſt about two hundred 
men, and as many horſes, in their retreat. Other parties 
deſtroyed the French convoys in the neighbourhood of 
Caſſel, and id ſuch confiderable damage to the enemy, 
that they reſolved to join the armies, and give battle to 
prince Ferdmand. 

SXXXIII. The army of the allies was encamped at 
Hohenover; the right wing, at the extremity of which the 
hereditaty prince was poſted, extended as far as the village 
of Buderich, and this was guarded by a detachment, 
The body of the army occupied the heights of Wambeln ; 
and the prince of Anhalt poſſeſſed the grounds between 
Illinghen and Hohenover. The marquis of Granby 
maintained his poſition on the heights of Kirch-Denc- 
kern: Lieutenant- general Wutgenau, moving from the 
heath of Untrup, marched by his right, in order to ap- 
proach the village of Kirch-Denckern: The avenues and 

ofts on the little rivers Aaſt and Sultzbah were guarded 
Thi | 5 the piquets of the army. On the fifteenth day of 
40) July, in the evening, the army of Soubiſe, having ſtruck 
their teats, advanced on the left of the allies, and diſ- 
ledged the advanced peſts of lord Granby, againſt whoſe 
corps their chief effort was directed. Prince Ferdinand 
now thought proper to make a new diſpeſition. The 
marquis was directed to maintain his ground to the Jait 
extremity. Wutgenau was ordered to make a motion to 
the left, to block up the high road from Lipſtadt to Ham, 
and to act in concert with the marquis, whoſe right was 
moreover ſupported by the left of the body commanded 
by the prince of Anhalt, and this general's own right 
extended to the Aait, above Kirch-Denckern. Lieute- 
nant-general Conway replaced the prince of Anhalt be- 
x | . : tWeen 
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wwern Illinghen and Hohenoyer. The hereditary prince 
ordered lieutenant-general Boſe to oecupy the heights of 
Wambeln, leaving count Kilmanſegge on the ſide of 
Buderich. The greateſt part of the artillery was diſtri- 
buted by count Schaumbourg Lippe on the front of the 
left, General Sporcken, who encamped with a ſeparate 
body at Hortzfeld, was ordered to detach fix ſquadrons, 
and as many. battalions, over the Lippe, to wn gh M. 
de Wutgenau, and to act with the reſt as he ſhould judge 
moſt effectual for the advantage of the whole. Lord 
Granby, being furiouſly attacked by the enemy, ſuſ- 
tained a prodigious fire of artillery and ſmall arms, and 
with unſhaken reſolution withſtood all their efforts until 
the arrival of Wutgenan ; who, advancing on his left, 
and charging them in flank, obliged them to retire into 
the woods with precipitation: Then he extended his 
rizht to Haus-Vilinghauſen, and turned his left towards 
the high road of Ham, the defence of which place was 
his chief object. Prince Ferdinand having learned from 
the priſoners that mareſchal Broglio had decamped from 
Erwite at break of day, in order to join Soubile, and give 
battle to the allies, concluded that the ſtrongeſt efforts 
would be made upon his left, and took his precautions 


accordingly. He ordered general Howard to bring up 


the brigade of infantry, commanded by lord Frederick 
Cavendiſh, and the cavalry of lord Pembroke. Colonel 
Grevendorff was detached with two battalions to barri- 
cade and fortify the village of Kirch-Denckern, and to 
be there ſupported, in caſe of neceſſity, by general How- 
ard, Meanwhile the enemy kept poſſeſſion of fome poſts 
oppolite to the piquets of the allied army, and the pa- 
troles {kirmiihed all night. At three in the moraing, 
the whole French army advanced again to the attack on 


the ſide where Wutgenau was poſted, and a dreadful fire 


of cannon and muiquetry was maintained on both ſides 
for five hours, during which the enemy was not able to 
gain one inch of ground. About nine, prince Ferdi- 
nand receiving intimation that their dehgn was to can- 
nonade the camp of lord Granby from an oppoſite emi- 
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nence, immediately ordered a body of troops to antici- 
pate this operation by a vigorous charge. This move- 
ment proved deciſive. The troops advanced with amaz- 
ing intrepidity, and attacked with ſuch vigour as in a 


little time obliged the enemy to give way, and abandon 


the field in contuſion, Their left, which ſtill maintained 
a ſevere cannonade on that. fide where the hereditary 
Prince commanded, no ſooner underſtood the miſcarriage 
on their right, than they deſiſted from the attack, and 
retreated in order. The right of the enemy was pur- 
ſued as far as Hiltrup, about a league from the field of 
battle; but as the nature of the ground did not permit 
tha cavalry to act, they ſuſtained the leſs damage in their 
retreat. In this unſucceſsful attack they loſt about four 
thouſand men, killed or taken, with a few colours and 


pieces of cannon ; whereas the loſs on the fide of the 


allies did not exceed twelve hundred. In other re- 


ſpects, the victory would have been attended with little 


advantage, had the enemy continued to act in concert, 
and avail themſelves of their great ſuperiority in point of 
number. But their generals were ſaid to be actuated by 


' motives of perſonal pique, and to have mutually thwarted 


the ſchemes of each other. Broglio, proud, warm, and 
enterpriling, valued himſelf upon his military talents, 
and owed his command to the prevailing opinion that he 
was the beſt general in France. The prince de Soubile 
was deemed a better citizen than ſoldier : Generous, 
Humane, and amiable in his private eharaRter, he aſpired 
not to military glory; but ſuffered himſelf to be uſed 
as an inſtrument to gratify the reſentment of the mar- 
chioneſs de Pompadour, who hated the mareſchal duke 
de Broglio. | 
S XXXIV. After the action of Kirch-Denckern, 
which the French denominate from the village of Vil- 
Iinghauſen, their two armies were diſunited. Broglio 
marched back towards Caſſel; and Soubiſe, retreating 
to Dortmund, paſſed the Roer; as if they had laid afide 
for that campaign all thoughts of acting further on the 
offenſive. But his paſſage of the Roer was deſigned to 
| | | | lecure 
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ſecure a great number of barges coming down the Rhine, 
loaden with forage for his army; and, before he took 
this ſtep, he ſent off two large detachments to reinforce 
Broglio. Having received his forage, he repaſſed both 
the Roer and the Lippe, and advanced as far as Dulmen ; 
while Broglio, penetrating farther into the electorate of 
Hanover, took poſſeſſion of Keſter, which he fortified, 
and ſeemed reſolved to undertake the ſiege of Hamelen. 


Prince Ferdinand, being greatly outnumbered, retired 


to Dumolt, and called in moſt of his detachments. The 
French general encamped in his neighbourhood, on the 
heights of Neim, and many ſkirmiſhes enſued; in one of 
which prince Henry, brother to the hereditary prince of 
Brunſwick, was mortally wounded. About the middle 
of Auguſt an advantage was gained at Daſlel by general 
Luckner, who attacked and routed a body of the enemy, 
from whom he took a conſiderable number of men and 
horſes. 5 
F XXXV. The French general having paſſed the Weſ 

with his whole army, as if his intention had been to at- 
tack the city of Hanover, prince Ferdinand made a forced 
march, paſſed the Dymel, and approached Caſſel. This 
movement obliged mareſchal Broglio to return with the 
greater part of his army : Then prince Ferdinand, re- 
treating to Paderborn, eſtabliſhed his head-quarters at 
Buhne, from whence he extended his forces towards 
Hamelen. Broglio once more paſſed the Weſer, en- 
camped near Eimbech, and laid the whole country un- 
der contribution. In the mean time, Soubiſe having 
eſtabliſhed his ovens at Dorſten, and garrifoned the place 
with one battalion, the hereditary prince found means to 
attack and reduce the town, to make priſoners of the 
garriſon, to demoliſh the ovens, and «deſtroy the maga- 
zines there provided: An exploit, in contequence of 
which the prince de Soubile retreated to the other fide of 
the Lippe; but he ſoon repaſſed that riyer, and advanced 
again towards Caeffelt, from whence his detachinents 
overſpread all the northern parts of Weſtphalia, While 


prince Ferdinand lay encamped at Willhemſthall in the 
neighbourhood of Hamelen, and the hereditary prince . 
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the head of a detachment ſcoured the open country of 
Heſſe-Caſſel, the mareſchal Broglio made repriſals in 
Hartz, where he reduced and demoliſhed the ſtrong caſtle 
of Schutzfels, and made the garriſon priſoners of war. 
A detachment, commanded by his brother the count de 
Broglio, and prince Xavier of Saxony, having made a 
forced march, took poſſeſſion of Wolfenbuttel, and then 
inveſted Brunſwick; but before they could reduce this 
city, the hereditary prince, being joined by general Luck- 
ner, flew to the relief of his own capital. At his ap- 
proach they abandoned their_enterpriſe, and evacuated 
Woltenbuttel with ſuch precipitation as to leave ſome 
of their cannon behind, and about five hundred men, who 
were taken, 

$ XXXVI. The marquis de Conflans, at the head of a 
detachment from the army of Soubiſe, appeared before 
Embden about the end of September. The town was garri- 
foned by two companies of Engliſh invalids, who obtained 
an advantageous capitulation, and embarked for Bremen : 
Then the French troops laid the town under contribution, 
and evacuated the place; but the boors of the country 
rifing in arms, and ſinking the pontoons on which the 
enemy had paſſed the river, the French general ſent a 
ſecond detachment, which brought off the firſt, after 
having diſperſed and hanged ſome of the peaſants in fer- 


rorem. Another party from the army of Soubiſe entered 


the city of Oſnabrug, which the ſoldiers were permitted 
to pillage, as the inhabitants could not pay the exorbi- 
tant contribution which was demanded. A third made 
an attempt upon Bremen ; but the inhabitants joining 
the wr ol obliged the French to retreat with precipi- 
tation; and they were afterwards reinforced by two bat- 
talions of the Britiſh legion, the better to ſecure the ma- 
gazines depoſited in that place for the uſe of the allied 
army. This period ſeems to have been altogether cri- 
tical. ' Had Soubiſe reduced Breinen, paſſed the Weſer, 
and cut off prince Ferdinand's communication with 
Stade, while Broglio co-operated with vigour in the 
countries of Hanover and Brunſwick, by proſecuting 
Fyery meaſure which his ſuperiority of numbers enabled 


y him 
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bim to take; in all probability the allied army would 
have been reduced to the neceſſity of demanding a capi- 
tulation; but, as we have already obſerved, it was not 
the intereſt of France to terminate the war in this part 
of Germany. 25 | 
SXXXVII. During this interval Broglio lay inactive at 
Eimbeck, without attempting any thing of conſequence 
nor was he at all diſturbed in his poſition until the begin- 
ning of November, when prince Ferdinand had formed a 
lan for attacking him ſuddenly, before he could call in 
his detachments ; or, at leaſt, to intercept and cut off a 
large body of fifteen battalions poſted at Eſcherſhauſen, 
under the command of monſ. de Chabot, With this 
view, he ordered the hereditary prince and general Luck- 
ner, reinforced by the garriſon of Wolfenbuttel, to ad- 
vance from their reſpective poſts, ſo as to be in the 
neighbourhood of Eimbeck at a certain hour on the fifth 
of November. He directed the marquis of Granby to 
force the French poſt at Cappelnhagen on the fourth; 
to advance next day to Wickenſen, and block up a de- 
file in that neighbourhood, on the road from Eſcherſhau- 
ſen to Eimbeck. He ſent general Hardenberg with a 


detachment to paſs the Weſer at Badenwerder, that he 


might at the appointed time take poſſeſſion of a defile at 
Amelunxhorn, on the other road from Eſcherſhauſcn to 
Eimbeck. Having taken theſe precautions, he himſelf 
with the main body of the army paſſed the Weſer on the 
fourth near Haſtenbeck, and advanced towards Eſcherſ- 
hauſen. M. de Chabot no ſooner underſtood that he 
had paſſed the river, than he began early in the morning 
of the fifth to retreat towards Eimbeck ; but, when he 
approached Wickenſen, he found the road poſſeſſed by a 
ſtrong body of Britiſh grenadiers and Highlanders: For 
the marquis of Granby had gallantly forced the enemy's 
pe at Cappelnhagen, and blocked up the defile by the 

our appointed. Chabot, perceiving himſelf intercepted, 
retreated immediately towards Eſcherſhauſen, and ſtruck 
into the other road to Eimbeck, which general Harden- 
berg had been ordered to occupy : But, in his march to 


Badenwerder, ſome of his poiuoons were overturned, - 
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and this accident retarded him ſo long, that he did not 
Teach the place appointed until ſeven in the morning; 
and by that time Chabot had paſſed the defile in his way 
to Eimbeck, where he arrived at noon, without further 
interruption. Thus the plan miſcarried; and this will 
generally be the fate of every ſcheme that depends upou 
a variety of incidents. Prince Ferdinand, notwithiand- 
ing the diſappointment, advanced to the French camp, 
which he found too ſtrong to be attacked with any pro- 
ſpect of ſucceſs. Then he reſolved to turn their flank, 
as if he intended to cut off their communication with 
Gottingen; a motion which he knew would either bring 
Broglio to an engagement on equal terms, or oblige him 
to retreat. The laſt part of the alternative he choſe to 
embrace, and on the ninth retired with his whole army, 
This was the laſt tranſaction of any conſequence that 


happened between the contending armies in Weſtphalia. 


Broglio quartered his army in Caſſel, and that neigh- 
bourhood. The forces of Soubiſe were diftributed at 
Duſſelderp, and along the Lower Rhine. The allies 
eſtabliſhed ther quarters at Hilderſham, Munſter, Ha- 
melen, and Eimbeck. The Britiſh cavalry wintered in 
Eaſt Frieſland, and the infantry in the biſhoppic of Olſ- 
nabrug. | . 

S XXXVIII. The hoſtile armies of Auſtria and Pruſſia 
remained quietly in their winter- quarters in Saxony and 
Sileſia, until the ſpring was far advanced. Whether they 
found it difficult to provide forage, or thought it more for 
their intereſt to remain oa the detenſive, and obſerve each 
other's motions, than to hazard any movement of conſe- 
quence, we cannot pretend to determine. Certain it is, 
the generals on both ſides were, by a long courſe of mu- 
tual hoſtil ties, become perfectly well acquainted with 
the genius, manner, and reſources of each other ; while 
the forces that conftituted both armies had attained to 
the ſame ſtrength of body, and the ſame perfection of 
diſcipline; ſo that little or no advantage remained on 
either fide in point of conduct, courage, and military 
iinſtitution. The king of Pruſſia had derived caution and 
circumſpection from a repetition of mai ay 
| ifap - 
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diſappointments. He knew too well the vigilance, ac- 


tivity, and fortitude of the Auſtrian general Laudohn, to 
hope he ſhould acquire any material advantage from a 
ſudden impetuoſity of attack. The number of his 


forces was conſiderably diminiſhed by the diſeaſes of the 


camp, as well as by a ſucceſſion of indecifive battles. 
His dominions were already half depopulated by the 
draughts he had made to recruit his armies ; whereas the 
countries poſſeſſed by his enemies were much more ca- 
pable to ſupply ſuch continual drains. The ſtake which 
he hazarded was therefore the more important; and he 
plainly perceived, that even a repetition of victory would 
complete his ruin. Beſides, Laudohn had taken his 
meaſures ſo artfully, that he could not be attacked with 
any proſpect of advantage; and the Pruſſian monarch 


could not ſhift the ſcene into another country, without 


abandoning his magazines and cities of refuge in Sileſia, 
Such indeed was his ſituation, that he could not move, 
without expoling himſelf to loſs or diſcomfiture. He 
therefore determined to maintain his ground, and act 
upon the defenſive; and inſtructions to the ſame purpoſe 
were communicated to his brother prince Henry, whoſe 
army was cantoned in Saxony, in the neighbourhood of 

that commanded by count Daun, the Auſtrian general. 
S XXXIX. But, though the grand armies continued thus 
inactive, their partizans exerted themſelves, as uſual, in 
bold and ſudden incurſions. In the beginning of April the 
Pruſſian majors-general Schenkendorff and Sybourg, ad- 
vancing with a body of troops from Gera towards Neu- 
ſtadt on the Orla, continued their march to Saalfield, 
where they attacked an Auſtrian detachment commanded + 
by general Kleiſt, who was routed with conſiderable 
loſs. They likewiſe drove a body of the army of the 
Empire from the village of Schwartz, which they had 
occupied with two battalions, as a poſt of imporiance. 
In this expedition the Pruſſians took ſeveral pieces of 
cannon, colours, waggons loaded with baggage and am- 
munition, and above eleven hundred men, including 
two-and-thirty officers. After this exploit, the Pruf- 
ſian generals ſent a detachment to attack the corps under 
| general 
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general Guaſco, near Plaune m Voightland, who was 
obliged to retire with Joſs, and abandon four pieces of 
cannon, with all his baggage. Other petty advantages 
of the ſame kind were obtained in the beginning of ſum- 
mer by the Pruſſian detachments ; but the king in perſon 
undertook nothing of conſequence in the field. 

$ XL. The Pruſſian monarch, finding himſelf ſurround- 
ed by enemies on every hand, and all other reſources begin- 
ning to fail, is ſaid to have turned his eyes towards Con- 
ſtant nople, and contracted an alliance with the Ottoman 
Porte. That he made ſome efforts of this kind is not to 
be doubted; and certainly he could not have purſued a 
more effectual meaſure, than that of prevailing on the 
Turk to make a diverſion in his favour by ſending an 
army into Hungary, and ordering a body or troops to 
advance into the Ukraine. But, probably, the Porte 
was too pacifically inclined to take ſuch vigorous ſteps 
in behalf of ſuch a remote and inconſiderable ally. 

$ XLI. Prince Henry having received intelligence that 
the Swedes, who were not in motion till the month of 
Auguſt, had begun to advance towards the Pruſſian terri- 
tories, detached general Stutterheim to reinforce colonel 
Belling in Pomerania with a few battalions, at whole 
approach the enemy retreated. It was in the beginning 
of the ſame month, that the army of the Empire ad- 
vancing in Saxony as if they intended to attack Leipſic, 
prince Henry ſent general Seydlitz with a detachment of 
ſeven thouſand men, who fell upon them with ſuch im- 
petuoſity, that they were obliged to give way, and re- 
treated with great precipitation to a conhderable diſtance 
from the Pruſſian cantonments, which they never after- 
wards preſumed to approach. 

$ XLII. The cabinet of Peterſburgh, having been long 
ſenſible of the inconveniencics to which their operations 
were ſubje& from their great diſtance from the ſcene of 
action, reſolved, if poſſible, toreduce Colberg, which would 
ſerve as a magazine and a key to Pomerania, For this 
pate general Romanzoff was detached, in the month 
of July, with a conſiderable body of forces to inveſt that 
fortreſs by land, while it ſhould be blocked up by ſea by 
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uadron, in which an additional number of 
troops with the artillery and warlike ſtores were tranſ- 
ported. This was joined by the Swediſh fleet in Auguſt, 
and Romanzoff began to cannonade the place; but, as 
he did not open the trenches in a regular manner; as the 
town was ſtrongly fortified and defended by a numerous 
garriſon, under the command of an excellent officer; s 
the Ruſſians were little accuſtomed to ſieges, and the 
ſeaſon was pretty far advanced; the Pruſſian monarch 
hoped it would hold out until the froſt ſhould ſet in, and 
render the approaches of the enemy impracticable. The 
Swedes, at the ſame time, feemed to favour the opera- 
tions of their allies. Their army in weſtern Pomerania, 
having received a reinforcement, began to advance again 
to the Pruſſian territories, and ſkirmiſhed with Stutter- 
heim; but no action of conſequence was hazarded on 
either ſide. | | 
$ XLIII. General Butturlin, who commanded the main 
Ruſſian army, could not take the field till the ſeaſon was 
far advanced. In May, however, a detachment from his 
main body advanced towards Sileſia without artillery, and 
formed a camp at Bojanovo : Another body eſtabliſhed a 
conſiderable magazine at Poſen; a third, under count 
Tottleben, penetrated into Pomerania in the beginning 


of June, and made a furious attack upon Belgarde, 


from waence he was repulſed with conſiderable loſs. 
After this miſcarriage, he ſent out detachments as far 
as the frontiers of the New Marche, where they took 
poſſeſſion of Landſberg upon the Wartha. In the month 
of Auguſt, while the head-quarters of the Pruſſian mo- 
narch were at Strehlen, the Ruthan genera! Czernicheff 
advanced, with the van-guard of that army, to Woh- 


lau: And the Coflacks, with other light troops, paſſing 


the Oder, ravaged the country in the neighbourhuod of 
Jauer. Another detachment, more conſiderable, pene- 
trated into Sileſia as far as Breſlau, and began to can- 
nonade that capital. But lieutenant general Tauſein, 


| who commanded the garriſon, being reinforced by a body 


ol troops under major- general NTnobiock, marched out 
ot the place, and attacked the enemy with luch reſolu- 
tion, 
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tion, that they abandoned their batteries and decamped, 
after having ſuſtained ſome damage. 

SXLIV. The grand army of the Ruſſians at length ad. 
vanced; and, notwithſtanding all the vigilance and acti- 
vity of the Pruſſian king, whoſe motions and meaſures for 
ſome time prevented their junction with the Auſtrian 
army under Laudohn, this was effected; and now his 
affairs ſeemed altogether deſperate. Vet, far from being 
abandoned by his courage and recollection, he had re- 
courſe to expedients, which ſeem to have fruſtrated the 
deſigns of his enemies. He detached a conſiderable body 
of forces into Poland under the command of general 
Platen, whoſe motions were conducted with ſuch ſecrecy 
and expedition, that he had burned three Ruſſian maga- 
zines in that kingdom, before the object of his march 
was known; and the great magazine at Poſen narrowly 
eſcaped the ſame fate. Immediately after this atchieve- 
ment, general Butturlin ſeparated hs main body of his 
army from the Auſtrians, and retreated towards Poland; 
yet he left general Czernicheff with a conſiderable body 
of forces to co-operate with Laudohn, who, about this 
juncture, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an extraordinary ex- 
ploit, which proved very detrimental to the Pruſſian 
monarch's affairs. 

$ XLV. Of all the places he yet poſſeſſed in Silefia, the 
king of Pruſſia regarded Schweidnitzas the moſt valuable. 
This city had changed maſters more than once in the courſe 
of this war: It was central in its ſituation, ſtrongly for- 
tified, and contained a great magazine of military ſtores 
and artillery. Laudohn formed a ſcheme for reducing it 
by ſurpriſe, and it ſucceeded beyond expectation. On 
the firſt day of October, at three in the morning, the 
troops ſelected for this ſervice advanced to the attack in 
four different places, and, under the favour of a thick 
fog, not only approached, but even fixed their ſcaling- 
ladders, before they were perceived by the garriſon, who 
ſcarce had time to fire a few cannon at the aſſailants. 
The conteſt, however, was maintained for ſome time 
with ſmall arms, until a powder magazine in one of the 
outworks blew up, and about fix hundred men on _ 
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fdes were deſtroyed by the exploſion, The Auſtrians, 
taking advantage of the confuſion occaſioned by this 
accident, advanced to the body of the place, and burſting 
open the gates, entered the town without much oppoſi- 
tion. At day-break they found themſelves maſters of 
the place; and the governor, lieutenant-general Zaſtro'v, 
with all his garriſon, amounting to three thouſand men, 
were made priſoners. Thus Laudohn, at the expenſe 
ef about ſix hundred men, who fell in the attack, took 
above five times that number; and made himſelf maſter 
of a ſtrong important fortreſs, in which he found a vaſt. 
magazine of meal, and a numerous train of artillery, 
The king of Pruſſia could not but ſeverely feel this 
firoke, which was equal to a defeat in the open field: 
But he bore his loſs with fortitude, contenting himſelf 


with declaring he would ſuſpend his opinion of Zaſtrow's 


conduct, until he ſhould be better informed of the parti- 
culars. In the mean time, this untoward event obliged 
him to change his poſition, and approach nearer to 
Breſlau. In the beginning of December he there can- 
toned his army, and the Auftrian forces were quartered 
in the neighbourhood of Schweidnitz. | | 

& XLVI. Immediately before the king repaired to Breſ- 
lau, he had the good fortune to detect a conſpiracy, which 
was formed againſt his perſon by the baron de Warkotch, 
a man of conſiderable rank and tortune in Sileſia, and one 
Francis Schmedt, a prieſt. Their intention was to ſeize 
the king when he ſhould come forth unattended, and 
convey him to the Auſtrian camp: But whether they 
were countenanced in this ſcheme by the court of Vienna, 
is a queſtion which hath not yet been determined. The 
diſcovery was made by one of the baron's domeſtics, 
who, being charged with a letter from the baron to the 
eccleſiaſtic, and ſuſpecting the contents, delivered it to 
the Pruſſian monarch. Thus the myſtery was unra- 
velled : A detachment was immediately {ent to apprehend 
the baron, and ſeize all his papers. Both were accord- 
ingly ſecured; but he afterwards found means to eſcape 


through a window. His lady was, however, detained. 
in cuſtody. 


Schmedt having likewiſe conſulted his 
VOL. vir. | K ſafety 
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ſafety by flight, the king cauſed them to be cited to ap. 
pear by the twenty firſt day of January, to anſwer to 
the charge brought againſt them, on pain of forfeiting 
their lives and eſtates. This expedient of kidnapping, 
however inexcuſable in a ſubject towards his ſovereign, 
kath been often attempted, and ſometimes ſucceeded, 
among princes at open enmity with other other; and, 
indeed, if it were practiſed only againſt thoſe turbulent 
powers, whoſe rapacity no treaties can reſtrain, and 
whole ambition hath embroited all their neighbours, we 
think it would be a much more laudable hoſtility than 
that of bombarding neutral towns, which the enemy has 
poſſeſſed by violence, or burning magazines by ſtealth. 
The captivity of an incendiary prince will generally ſtop 
the effuſion of blood, and put an end to the horror and 
deſolation of war; but the deſtruction of towns and ma- 
gezines involves the innocent in calamity, and extends 
the miſeries of the human ſpecies : For the magazines, 
thus deſtroyed, are commonly repaired at the expenſe of 
the unhappy country into which the ſeat of war has been 

trans ferrid. | 
$XLVII. Mareſchalcount Dann, having receivedalarge 
reinforcement from the army of Lavdohn, formed a plan 
for attacking the ſtrong camp of prince Henry of Pruſſia, 
in the neighbourhood of Meiſſen. In the month of No- 
vember, an attempt was accordingly made, and ſome of 
the Pruſſian advanced poſts were carried ; but the prince 
was found ſo advantagedouſly fitnated, that the Auſtrien 
general thought proper to deſiſt, and return to his camp. 
He then cantoned his forces in the neighbourhood of 
Dreſden, while the Imperial army was put into quarte:'s 
at Naumburg and Zwickaw. Theſe motions induced 
prince Henry to diſtribute his troops allo in quarters of 
cantonment, extending on the right to Meiflen, and en 

the left to Katzenhauſen. 

$ XLVIII. By this time the great Ruſſian army had 
retreat:d beyond the Viſtulaz but the corps under 
Romanzoff ſtill continued before Colberg, notwithſ and- 
ing all the efforts of the prince of Wurtemberg, whem the 
king of Pruſſia had ſent to command his forces in Po- 
; 4 mera nia 
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merania. The blockade had for ſume time been con- 
verted to a regular fege; and colonei Haden, who com- 
manded the garr ſon, made a very obſtinate defence. In 
the beginning of October, the boiſterous weather obliged 
the Swediſh ſquadron to retire, A Ruſhan ſhip of the 
line was wrecked, and all the crew per:tſhed : Their 
hoſpital-ſhip was accidentally ter on fire and deftroyed : 
In a word, the Rulftian feet likewile withdrew, and re- 
turned to Cronſtadt; and then the gar riſon of Cojherg 
received a large tupply of proviſion from Stetin. Theſe 
circumſtances concurring with the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, 
it was magined, would compel even the Ruſſians to quit 
the field, and at any rate render the operations of the 
bege umprafiicable; but Romanzoff ſcemed to ſet the 
winter at defiance, and proſecuted his works with una- 

ting vigour, until he reduced a {mali fort that com- 


manded the harbour. By means of this acquiſition he 


exciuded the garriion of Colberg from all communica» 
tion by fea; to that they were in danger of periſhivg by 
famine, when colonel Haden ſu rendered, on the ſeven- 
teenth day of December. [By this important conqueſt, 
it will be in the power of the Ruſſian miniitiy to ſupply 
and reinfurce their armies in Germany by fea. In the 
mean time, the poſſeſſion of Colberg ſecures to them all 
the caitern part of Pomerania, where accordingly Ro- 
manzoff's forces are diſtributed for the winter; his own 
head-quarters being eſtabliſhed at Stargart, about twenty 
miles from Stetin. Thus, the Ruſſians have at length 
obtained an advantageous paſs, through which they may 
deluge the northern parts of Germany, and make an 
effect ual ſettlement in the Empire, which has been the 
conſtant aim of the court of Peterſburgh, ſince, and even 
before the foundation of that city by Peter Alexiowitz. 
In that caſe, a certain potentiate will be the firſt to rue his 
own conduct, in kindling the flames of war in the bowels 
of his country; and the houſe of Auſtria will have cauſe 
to w:ih it had relied on its own internal ſtrength, rather 
than have recourle to the afſſiſtance of ſuch dangerous 
auxiliarics.] 
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$ XLIX. Our account of the foreign tranſactions of 
this year, will conclude with the rejation of an incident 
that demonſtrates the cautious regard with which the 
powers of Europe avoid every opportunity of giving 
umbrage to the Ottoman Porte. In the courſe of the 
preceding year, a large Turkiſh ſhip of the line, called 
the Ottoman Crown, was ſeized by the Chriſtian ſlaves 
on board, who roſe upon the Turks, and, having de- 
feated them, brought the ſhip into Malta ; where, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, the prize was divided among the 
captors. The Perte demanded the reſtitution of the ſhip 
in the. moſt inſolent terms; and the knights of Malta, 
who are at perpetual war with the infidels, treated this 
demand with diſdain. The grand ſignior, incenſed at 
the refuſal, ſent a public manitefto to Naples by the ca- 
puchins of Tunis, in which he bitterly complained of 
the Malteſe knights, and threatened their total extirpa- 
tion; at the ſame time he began to I a formidable 
ed large quan- 


to the mouth of the Danube, and the report prevailed 
that he had lately concluded a treaty of alliance with the 
Pruſſian monarch, certain powers ſuſpected that he har- 
boured ſome other deſign, under the pretext of an arma- 
ment againſt Malta. The empreſs · queen of — wk 
to avoid all occaſion of giving umbrage to the Porte, 
forbade all the knights of Malta reſiding in her domi- 
nions, to repair to the defence of that iſland, in caſe it 
ſhould be attacked: A circumſtance that plainly evinces 
what regard even the moſt bigotted powers pay to the 
inſtitutions of religion, when they interfere with temporal 
intereſts. The French king acted, on this occaſion, 
with more delicacy and diſcretion. He purchaſed the 
Turkith ſhip which had been taken, and ſent it to Con- 
ſtantinople as a preſent to the ſultan. Tt was protected 
in the voyage by the Britiſh cruizers; and the grand 
ſignior was pleated to ſignify that his reſentment was 
appealed, nn : | 
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$ I. Negotiation for peace betaveen the courts of London 


and Verſailles. S Il. Memorial relating to Spain. 
§ IH. Rejefted with diſdain by the Britiſh miniſtry. 
& IV. Final articles agreed to by England. & V. binal 
reply of France to the anjwer of Great Britain. & VI. 
Reflections upon ihe negotiation. & VII. Mr. Pitt re- 
figns the jeais. & VIII. He is gratified with a penſton. 
$ IX. Aud idol:ized by the city of Londen. S X. Re- 

ections oz the condutt of the common council, & XI. 
Conduct of bis Britaunic majeſty with regard to Spin, 
XII. An armani fails to the Weſt Tadies. & XIII. 
Nexww parliament opened. King's ſpeech. % XIV. Ad- 
«drejs of the commons. & XV. Remarks on the addreſs. 
& XVI. Addreſs to the queen oz her nuplials. & XVII. 
Trauſccticus in parliament. & XVIII. Supplies granted. 
XIX. Taxes appropriated. & XX. A categorical 
anſetver demanded of ihe court of Madrid. & XXI. 
Far declared gainſt Spain. & XXII. Refle&ions on 
that ſubjett. & XXIII. General defeription of Marti- 
argue. & XXIV. Account of the expedition to that 
aud. & XXV. Surrender of Fort Royal. S XXVI. 
Reduction of the whole ifiand. & XXVII. Tranſactio us 


in parl:ament. & XXVIII. New militia aft. & XXIX. 
BU for the regulation of prize monty. S XXX. Otber 


bills. S XXXI. Bill for naturgligiug foreign officers. 
FXXXII. Other laws. S XXIII. Adts and regu- 
kations touching the langitude at ſea. & XXXIV. Sęſ 


in cloſed. & XXXV. Trau actions in the Iriſh par- 
Lament. & XXXVI. Iiſurrectien in that kingdom. 


F XXXVII. Remarkable impaſture at London. 
& XX XVIII. Puniſhment of the authors. & XXXIX. 
Whales driven en ſhore in Englaid. I XL. Indian 
ebriefs arrive in England. & XLI. Inflances cf his ma- 


jefly's humanity. XLII. His tafie and munificence. 


4 XLIII. Birth of the prince of Walts. S XLIV, 
Excefirve rainss & XLV. Severe froſt. 
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1. A NEGOTIATION for peace between Great Britain 
| and France, which was brovght upon the carpet. 

at the requeſt of the court of Verſailles, was the moſt 
important tranſaction that ditt inguiſhed this year. We 
have already obſerved, that the powers at war had agreed 
to open a general congreſs at Augſburg; and the Britiſn 
lenipotentiaries were actually nominated ar the court of 
Ee when the French king made advances towards 
a ſeparate pacification with. England, under the mediation 
of the Spaniſh monarch. The count d' Aitry, ambatia- 
dor from France at the Hague, nad ſeveral conterences 
on this ſubject with general Yorke, the Britith miniiter; 
but theſe proving abortive, and the iſſue of the congrels 
being diſtant and uncertain, the court of Verſailles took 
an extraordinary ſtep to effeduate an immediate peace 
with England. A memorial of his moſt chriſtian ma- 
jeſty was, in the month of March, tranſmitted by the 
hands of prince Gallitzin, the Ruſſian ambatſador at 
London, to Mr. ſecretary Pitt, with a letter from the 
duc de Choiſeu] the French miniſter, ſignifying that the 
king of France hoped the frank and in genuous manner 
in which he propoſed to treat with his Britannic majeſty, 
would baniſh all ſuſpicion and miſtruſt from the nego- 


tiation, and engage the king of England to diſcloſe his 


.real ſentiments, either with regard to the continuation of 


the war, or the re-eſtabliſhment of peace. He likewiſe 
declared, that, with reſpect to the king of Pruſſia, his 
maſter's allies were determined to act at the future con- 
greſs, according to the dictates of juſtice and good faith, 
ſincerely diſpoſed to promote the intereſts of humanity, 
and reſtore the peace of Europe. The French king, in 
his memorial, expreſſed his deſire that the particular ac- 
commodation between France and England ſhould bc 
united with the general pacification of Europe ; but, as 
the objects of the war between France and England were 
totally foreign to the diſputes in Germany, he thought 
it. would be neceſſary to agree with his Britanaic majeſty 
upon certain principal points which ſhould form the ba 
ot their particular negotiation. In order to avoid de'a;'s 

3 which 
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which a minute and tedious diſcuſſion of particular cir- 


cumſtances might occaſion, he propoſed that the two 


crowns ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of what they ſhouid 
have conquered from each other in different parts of the 
world, at the following periods of time: In the Eaſt 
Indies, on the firit day of September in the prelent year; 
in the Welt Indies and Africa, on the firft of July; 
and in Europe, on the firſt of May: But, as theſe terms 
might be thought either too near or too remote; and the 


king of England might be of opinion that compenſations 


mould be made in whole, or in part, for the reciprocal 
conqueſts of the two crowns ; he would willingly com- 
mence a negotiation on theſe ſubjects; bis chief aim 


being to evince his hearty deſire of removing all obſtacles 


which might obſtruèt the ſalutary object of peace. Theſe 
advances met with a favourable reception at the court of 
London. Mr. ſecretary Pitt wrote an immediate aniwer 
to the duc de Choiſeul, expreſſing 

deſire to correſpond with the pacific ſentiments of his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty. At the {ame time he declared, 
that the king of England was determined to ſupport the 


intereſt of the Pruſſian monarch aud his other allies, with 
the cordiality and efficacy of a ſincere and faithful ally. 


This letter was accompanied with a memorial, in which 
his Britannic majeſty acknowledged that the objects 
which occaſioned the war between England and France, 
were totally foreign from the diſputes in Germany. He 
agreed that the two crowns ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of 
the conqueſts they had made upon each other; but he 
objected to the dates preſcribed, without propoſing any 
other. Nevertheleſs, he declared he ſhould be glad to ſee 
in London, a perſon duly authoriſed by his moſt chriſ- 
tian majeſty, to enter with the Britiſh miniſters into a 
tinal diſcuſſion of theſe points, ſo eſſential to the intereſts 


of the two nations. Accordingly, in the courſe of the 
ccrreſpondence between the two lecretaries, it was agreed 


that the fieur de Buſſy, who had formerly refided in a 
public character at London, ſhould be appointed mi- 
niſter, and repair to that court in order to manage the 
negotiation 3 While Mr, Stanley ſhould act at Veriailles 
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in the ſame cap2city. In the mean time, ſeveral letters 
and memorials were interchanged between the two courts. 
It was in the month of May that Mr. Stanley crofled the 
ſea from Dover to Calais, and at the fame time M. de 
Bufly arrived at London. His inftruQions were to ad- 
here to the uti paſſidetis, as the baſis of the negotiation ; 
to demand an explanation of his Britannic majeſty's ſen- 
timents touching the dates or zras at which that propoſal 
ſhould take place; to declare to the court of London, 
that, as the war between France and England was en- 
tifely detached from that which had broke out between 
the empreſs-queen of Hungary and the king of Protha, 
his molt chriitian majeſty, excepting Weſel and Guel- 
dres, which belonged to the queen, was at liberty to 
withdraw his troops from the city of Gottingen, the 


| landgraviate of Heſſe, and the county of Hanau; and 


this evacuation ſhould be made on theſe conditions: The 
court of England ſhould give ſecurity that the army 
commanded by prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick ſhould be 
diſbanded, and no longer ſerve againſt the allies of 
France; and his Britannic majeſty ſhould agree to ſuch 
reſtitutions on his part, as might be judged equivalent 


to this propoſed evacuation. In the conferences which 


enſued at London and Verſallles, the French miniſters 
continued to preſs a ipecitication of the æras at wiich 
the two nations fhould be entitled to the t pofidetts ; 
and the diſcuſſion of this point the Engliſh negotiators 


"__ 


avoided, until the citadel] of Belleiſle was reduced. 


Then the Engliſh miniſtry declared by a memorial, in 
explicit terms, that the firſt of July, September, and 
November next enſuing, ſhould be the eſtabliſned eras, 
after which, all the conqueſts that might be made on 
either fide ſhould be mutually reftored. But to theſe 
Kras the king of England agreed only on the following 
conditions: That every thing ſettled between the two 
crowns, in relation to their particular dilputes, ſhouid 
be finally concluſive and obligatory, independent of the 
negotiations of Augſburg, ter adjuſting and terminat- 
ing tie conteſts in Germany; and that the definitive 
treaty of peace between Great Britain and France, or at 

| : katt 
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leaſt the preliminaries, ſhould be concluded, ſigned, and 


ratified by the firſt of Auguſt. With reſpect to the ulte- 
rior compenſations to be made, he defired to know the 


ſentiments of the F:ench king on that ſubje&, promifing 


then to declare himſelf with the utmoſt freedom and ſin- 
cerity. The miniit:y of Verſailles undertook to deliver 
a memorial of propoſitions in form, to the court of Lon- 
don. In the mean time, they gave Mr. Stanley to un- 
derſtand, that France would guarantee to Engl-nd the 
poſſeſſion of Canada, provided England would reſtore the 
and of Cape Breton, and confirm the right of French 
ſubjects to take and cure fith in the Gulf of Sr. Laurence, 
as well as on the banks, and in the ifland of Newfound- 
Hand: That the fortifications of Louiſbourg thould be 
demoliſhed, and the harbour laid open : That Minorca 
mould be reſtored to Great Britain, in exchange tor the 
wands of Guadaloupe and Mariegalante: That, with 
reſpect to the Eaſt India affairs, the treaty concluded in 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty. five, be- 
tween the fienr Godcheu and governor Saunders ſhould 
be confirmed: Phat in Africa, either Senegal or Goree 
mould be reftored to France, on which conſideration the 
French king ſhould evacuate Gottingen, Heſſe-Caſſel, 
and the county of Hanau; withdraw his troops to the 
Rhine and the Maine, and leave no forces in Germany, 
but a number equal to that of the enemy which ſhould 
remain in the Britiſh army aſſembled in Weſtphalia, 
Theſe articles were by no means agreeable to the Engliſh 
miniſtry, who, by the canal of Mr. Stanley, fignified 
that his Britannic majeſty would not reſtore the iſland of 
Cape Breton upon any condition whatloeyer ; and that 
France, in conſideration of being allowed to fiſh on the 
banks of Newfoundland, ſhould conſent to the demolition 
of Dunkirk. At the ſame time the propoſal relating to 
Senegal and Goree was rejected. France complained 
that this demand concerning Dunkirk was altogether 
toreign to the negotiation, which was founded on the 
ui poſſidetis; and looked like a deſign to take advantage 
of her eagerneſs aſter peace: But ſte was in no condition 
to ſtand upon punttilio, and the conſidered the fortifica- 
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tions of Dunkirk, as indeed they were, a matter of too 
little conſequence to fruſtrate the end of the negotiation, 
In her memorial, dated on the fifteenth of July, the 
offered to cede and guarantee to England, all Canada, 
without reſtriction, on theſe conditions: That the inha- 
bitants of that conntry ſhould enjoy liberty of conſcience, 
and publicly profefs their religion according to the rites 
of the catholic church: That ſuch as are inclined to quit 
that country, might retire to the French colonies with 
all manner of freedom and ſafety; that they ſhould be 
allowed to fel] their eſtates, and tranſport their effects, 
without let or moleſtation ; and the Engliſh government 
ſhould ſupply them with the means of conveyance at the 
moſt reaſonable expenſe : That the limits of Canada and 
Louiſiana ſhould be aſcertained in ſuch manner, as to 
preclude all poſſibility of diſputes on this ſubject, atter 
peace ſhould be re-eltabliſhed : That France ſhou:d, as 
formerly, enjoy a ſhare of the cod- fiſhery on the banks 
of Newfoundland; and as this privilege would be of no 
ſignification without ſome harbour for the protection of 
their fiſhermen, the king of England ſhould reſtore Cape 
Breton; in which caſe no foi tification of any kind ſnould 
be raiſed in any part of that iſland : That France ſhould 
reitore to Great Britain the iſland of Minorca, and St. 
Philip's fort, with all the artillery found in it at the time 
of its reduction; in conſideration of which the king of 
England ſhould agree to the reſtitution of Guadaloupe and 
Mariegalante, in the ſame condition as when they were 
ſubdued; that, with reſpect to the neutral iflands, Do- 
minica, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, and Tobago, the two 
firſt ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of the Caribbee Indians, 
under the protection of France, according to the treaty 
concluded in the year one thouſand fix hundred and fixty : 
Otherwiſe, that the four :ſlands ſhould remain abſolutely 
neutral; or that only the two poſſeſſed by the Caribbees 
ſhould be declared neutral z while England takes poſſeſ- 
ſion of Tobago, and France occupies St. Lucia: That 
the Eaſt India companies of the two nations ſhould mu- 
tually reirain from hoſtilities, and the treaty mentioned 
above ſerve as the baiis of a new pacification in Aſia: 
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That, as the French colonies in South America cannot 
ſubſiſt without negroes, which were furniſhed from the 
ſettlements of Senegal and Goree; and as theſe ſettle- 
ments bring no real advantage to the crown of Great 
Britain, one of them ſhould be given up and guarantied 
to France by his Br.tannic majeſty ; That Be!leifle, with 
its fortifications and artillery, ſhould be reſtored; in 
conſideration of which, the French king ſhould withdraw 
his army from Germany, ng the navigation of the 
Maine free and open, and entirely evacuating the coun 
tries of Hanover, Heſſe-Caſſel, and Hanau; but theſe 
evacuations ſhould be preceded by a ceſſation of hoſtili- 
ties between the two crowns, to take place on the day of 
the ratification of the preliminaries or articles of the de- 
fnitive treaty, not oniyx in Germany, but in all other 
parts of the world: That no part of the army com- 
manded by prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick fhoald, on 
any pretence wha: ſoever, join the troops of the king of 
Pruſſia, or act offeniively againſt the empreſs-queen or 
her allies z in like manner, as no body of French forces 
ſhould aſſiſt the empreſs- queen or her allies againſt the 
allies of Great Britain; that, after the evacuations pro- 
poſed, the army commanded by the mareſchal de Broglio 
thould retire and occupy Franckfort on the Maine, while 
that under the mareſchal de Soubiſe ſhould retreat to 
Weſe! and Gueldres, on the Lower Rhine : That, as 
the king of Pruſſta's dominions on the Lower Rhine have 
been conquered for the empreſs-queen, and the towns are 
actually governed in her name, the French king could 
not underiake to evacuate them, without the conſent of 
that princeſs; but this point would be diſcuſſed in the 
congreſs of Angſburg ; nevertheleſs, he would engage, 
whenever his Britannic majeſty ſhould think proper to 
recall his national troops from Germany, to withdraw 
double the number of French troops from the Higher 
and Lower Rhine, and leave no more in thoſe countries 
than ſhould be proportioned to the number there retained 
in the pay of Great Britain: That ali further conqueſts 
which may be made by either power before the ratifica- 


tion of the treaty, ſhould be reſtored without difficulty 
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or compenſation: That the captures which England 
made by ſea before the declaration of war, form an obje& 
of reſtitution which the French king would gladly ſub. 
mit to the juſtice of his Britann'c majeſty, and the deter- 
mination of Engliſh courts of judicature : That ſubje&s 
trading under the faith of treaties, and under the protec- 
tion of the law of nations, ought not to ſuffer from miſ- 
underſtandings which may ariſe in the cabinets of 
princes, before theſe miſunderſtandings are publicly 
known: That the practice of declaring war was efta- 
bliſhed by the law of nations, to. make ſubjects ac- 
quainted with the quarrels of their ſovereigns, that they 
might take care of their perſons and effects; without 
which notice there would be no public ſafety, and every 
individual muſt be in fear and danger the moment he 
paſſed the confines of his own country. If theſe principles 
are inconteſtable, it will be proper to compare the time 
waen the captures were made, with the date of the decla- 
ration of war; and no prize taken anterior to this decla- 
ration can be deemed legal, without overturning the mot 
facred of human inſtitutions. Should it be alleged 
they were made by way of repriſal, for hoſtilities which 
the French had committed in America, this objection _ 
was anticipated by obſerving that there was no ſort of 
affinity between hoſtilities pretended to be commenced at 
Fort du Queſne on the Ohio, and ſhips taken trading 
among the iſlands of the Weſt Indies: That ſuch hoſti- 
lities might be the motives of declaring war; but the 
effects could not take place beforethatdeclaration was pub- 
liſhed ; and it would beunjult to aggrieve innocent indivi- 
duals, ignorant of the facts and circumſtances of remote 
hoſtilities which have kindled the flames of a general war 
between two nations. Moved by theſe conſiderations, 
the French king demanded an indemnification for his 
ſubjects, for the loſſes they had ſuſtained before the war 
commenced, without pretending to reclaim his own ſhips 
of war taken before that declaration. Finally, he offered 
to guarantee the ſucceſſion of the preſent royal family to 
the throne of Great Britain ; and propoſed, that imme- 
diately after the ratification of the peace, the priſoners on 
both 
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both ſides ſhould be ſet at liberty, and re-conveyed to | 


| their own country without ranſom. 


& IT. Together with this memorial, monſieur de 
Buſſy delivered to the Engliſh miniſtry another of a very 
ſingular nature, importing, that the diſputes ſubſiſting 
between Spain and England gave his moſt chriſtian ma- 


jeſty cauſe to apprehend a new war in Europe and Ame- 


rica, unleſs they could be now adjuſted : That the Spaniſh 
monarch had communicated to him the three points of 
diſcuſſion, namely, the reſtitution of ſome ſhips taken in 
the courſe of the preſent war, under Spaniſh colours; 
the liberty claimed by the Spaniſh nation to fiſh on the 
banks of Newfoundland; and the deſtruction of the ſet- 
tlements made by the Engliſh on the Spaniſh territories 
in the bay of Honduras, Beſides theſe points, the court 
of Madrid had lately given the French king to under- 
ſtand, that he had pretenſions to the neutral iſlands, 
which he would not fail to explain upon a proper occa- 
ſion. His moſt chriſtian majeſty, therefore, paſſionately 
deſired that theſe differences might be amicably termi- 
nated ; and that the king of Spain ſhould be invited to 
guarantee the treaty between the two crowns ;z becauſe, 
ſhould they kindle up a new war, he ſhould be obliged to 
perform his engagements to his allies. Whether this 
remonſtrance was an expedient calculated to preponderate 
againſt- the demand with reſpe& to the demolition of 
Dunkirk, or really the effect of the French king's earneſt 
deſire to eſtabliſh peace on the moſt ſolid foundation, we 
cannot pretend to determine. Perhaps, according to 
the opinion of ſome politicians, it was artfully thrown 
in as an obſtacle to the peace, which the court of Ver- 
ſailles never ſincerely deſired, or at leaſt was now ren- 
dered unneceſſary by a more intimate connexion with 
Spain. Certain it is, the miniſters of France had long 
been employing all their art and influence to inſpire the 
Spaniſh monarch with jealouly at the growing power of 
Great Britain, her abſolute empire at ſea, and her exten- 
ſive conqueſts in America; and it is equally certain that 
theſe intrigues, at the long run, anſwered the end pro- 
poſed. The two French memorials were accompanied 
vol. VI, L oo 
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by a third notification, ſignifying, that the empreſs. 
queen had conlented ta a particular peace between France 
and England, on theſe terms, and theſe only: That 
France ſhould, for her benefit, keep poſſeſſion of the 
countries belonging to the king of Pruſſia: That the 
King of Great Britain, elector of Hanover, ſhould afford 
no longer any aſſiſtance, either in troops or ſubſidies, to 
the Pruſſian monarch, in like manner as France ſhould 
1 with reſpect to the empreſs · queen and her 

ies. 

III. If theſe inſinuations were intended to defeat 
the declared purpoſe of the negotiation, they could not 
have been better contrived. The court of London re- 
ceived them with diſdain, as inſults upon the dignity and 
good faith of Great Britain. Mr. ſecretary Pitt, in a 
letter to Mr. Buſſy, declared his maſter would not ſuffer 
the diſputes with Spain to be intermingled in any ſhape 
in the negotiation for peace ; that the bare mention of 
ſuch an idea would be conſidered as an affront; and that 
the memorial relating to the king of Pruſſia could not 
be admitted without derogating from the honour of 
Great Britain, and that inviolable fidelity with which 


. the king of England was determined to fulfil his engage- 


ments towards his allies. A memorial to the. ſame pur- 
pole was tranſmitted to the court of Verſailles, couched 
in ſuch high terms, as could not fail to give umbrage to 
a power remarkable for its pride and arrogance. Had 


the French king been infincere in his profeſſions, he was 


now furniſhed with the faireſt pretexts for breaking off 
the negotiation. England, in her demandrelating to Dun- 
Kirk, had undoubtedly receded from the firſt agreement 
of treating on the uti poſſidetis: She had rejected, with 
diſdain, the fole condition on which the allies of Louis 
had agreed to a ſeparate peace between Fance and Great 
Britain: Shethad refuſed with a mixture of indignation 
and contempt, the memorial relating to the diſputes with 
Spain; and Belleiſle being taken, France had nothing far- 


ther to fear from that quarter. This therefoie was the junce- 


ture at which the miniſtry oi Verſailles might have broke 


off the conferences, without affording any juſt handle jor 
1 e impeaching 
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impeaching their ſincerity. Vet this ſtep they carefully 
avoided. To the laſt propoſals of Great Britain, they 
anſwered by an ultimatum, in which they made new 
conceſſions. They even condeſcended to make an apo- 
logy for having propoſed a diſcuſſion of the points in 
diſpute with Spain; and the conde de Fuentes, who re- 
ſided as ambaſſador from Spain at the court of London, 
delivered to Mr. Pitt, by order of his maſter, ſuch an 
explanation of that memorial, as ſeemed well adapted to 
remove any unfavourable impreſſion that might have been 
produced *, Mr. de Buſſy received private inſtructions 
to relax in ſeveral articles; and, in particular, was or- 
dered to deliver a memorial concerning the merchant- 
ſhips taken before the declaration of war, in which the 
French miniſtry endeavoured to prove that theſe prizes 
were made in defiance of the law of nations, as well as 
in direct violation of the treaties concluded at Utrecht 
and Aix-la-Chapelle. 

S TV. But theſe remonſtrances had no effect upon the 
Britiſh miniſtry, which, in the latter end of Auguſt, 
tranſmitted the following articles to Verſailles, in anſwer 
to the ultimatum of France. I. The king of Great 
Britain fill ir ſiſts upon the entire and total ceſſion of 
Canada and its dependencies, without any limits or ex- 
ceptions whatſoever; as alſo upon the full and final ceſ- 
ſion of Cape Breton and all the other iflands in the Gulf 
of St. Laurence. Canada, according to the line of its 
limits traced by the marquis of Vaudrenil himſelf}, 
when he, as governor-general, ſurrendered that pro- 
vince, by capitulation, to the Engliſh general Amherſt, 
comprehends, on one ſide, the lakes Huron, Michigan, 
and that called Superior; and the ſaid line, drawn from 
the Red Lake, embraces, by a winding courle, the river 
Ouabache to its junRion with the Ohio; from thence 
extending along this laſt river, inclofively, to its con- 
fluence with the Miſſifſippi. According to this defini- 
tion of the limits by the French governor, the king re- 
claims the ceſſion of Canada, a province which the court 


See note [K] at the end of the volume, 
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of France have offered anew in its ultimatum to cede to 
his Britannic majeſty, in the moſt extenſive form, de- 
clared in the memcrial of the propoſals of peace dated on 
the thirteenth of July. With reſpect to the public pro- 
feſſion and exerciſe of the Roman catholic religion in 
Canada, his Britannic majeſty will indulge his new tub- 
jects with that liberty, to be enjoyed without interrup- 
tion or moleſtation ; and the French inhabitants or others 
who have been ſubject to the moſt chriſtian King in that 
country, ſhall have entire freedom and opportunity to {ell 
their effects, though to Britiſh ſubjects only, and tranſ- 
port them, without being impeded or hindered 1n their 
emigration, by any perſon on any pretence whatſoever, 
except that of debt or civil treſpaſs, provided ſtill that the 
time granted for this emigration ſhall be limited to the 
term of one year, commencing at the ratification of the 
Gefinitive treaty, II. As for the line drawn from Rio 
Perdido, contained in a notification delivered by monſieur 
de Buſly, on the cighteenth day of Auguſt, concerning 
the limits of Louiſiana, his majeſty cannot but reject ſuch 
an unexpected propoſal, as altogether inadmiſſible on 
theſe two accounts: The ſaid line, under colour of 
fixing the limits of Louiſiana, includes in that province 
extenſive countries, which, with the poſts and forts that 
command them, the marquis de Vaudreuil hath furren- 
dered, by the moſt ſolemn capitulation, to his Britannic 
majeſty, under the definition of Canada; of conſequence, 
however contentious the reſpective pretenſions of the two 
crowns might have been before the war, particularly 
with reſpect to the courſe of the Ohio, and the territories 
adjacent, all the contending titles are, fince the ſurrender 
of Canada, and the line of its limits traced by the mar- 
quis de Vaudreuil, united, and without contradiction be- 
come valid, in confirming to Great Britain the poſſeſſion 
of theſe countries, together with the other parts of Ca- 
nada. The line propoſed for aſcertaining the limits of 
Louiſiana cannot be admitted, becauſe it would compre- 
hend, on the fide of Carolina, very extenſive countries 
and numerous nations, which have always been conſi- 
dered as under the protection of the king; a connexion 
Wy : which 
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which his majeſty has no intention to renounce, though, 


for the benefit of peace, he might conſent to leave the 
intermediate countries that are under the protection of 
Great Britain, more particularly thoſe inhabited by the 
Chcrokees, Creeks, Chickeſaws, Chactaws, and other 
nations ſituated between the Britiſh ſettlements and the 
river Miſſiſſippi. III. The king refers himſelf to the 
third article of the ultimatum of England, touching the 
ceſſion of Senegal and its dependencies, - as well as of the 
land of Goree, in the moſt ample manner, as ſpecified 
in the ſaid article; and his majeſty is willing to repeat 


what has been declared by Mr. Stanley, That, if the 


court of France would ſuggeſt any reaſonable plan for 
ſupplying their ſubjects with negroes, that ſhould not be 
very prejudicial io the advantages which the Britiſh ſub- 
jects potleſs in Africa, the king would willingly take it 
into conſideration. IV. The important privilege of 
filiing and curing cod in a certain ſpecified part on the 
coalt of Newfoundland, granted to the ſubjects of France 
by the thirteenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, hath 
not been refuſed by England, but only connected with a 
reciprocal ſatisfaction on the part of France, concerning 
the indiſpenſable object of Dunkirk ; a ſatisfaction which 
the lung has exacted, and does exact: It is therefore on 
condition that the town and harbour of Dunkirk ſhall be 
reduced to the condition preſcribed by the laſt treaty of 
Aix-la- Chapelle, that his majeſty will conſent to renew 
to France, by the future treaty of pcace, the privilege of 
taking and curing fiſh, by virtue of the treaty of Utrecht, 


upon the ſaid diſtrict of Newfoundland. With reſpect to 


tie ulterior demand which his mot chriſtian majeſty has 
made, that his ſubjefts may be allowed to fiſh in the 
Gulf of St. Laurence, and there enjoy a harbour without 
fortiſications, ſubje to the inſpection of England, as 
propoſed by the duke de Choiſeul, in his conterence on 
that ſubjet with Mr. Stanley, which harbour ſhail 
ſimply ſerve as a ſhelter to the French fiſting veſſels in 
thoſe ſeas; the king, in order to ccnvince his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty, and all mankind, of his fincere defre 
after peace, will conſent to allow the French {ubjetts to 
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fiſh in the Gulf of St. Laurence, on this expreſs condi. 
tion, namely, That the ſaid ſubjects of France ſhall ab- 
ftam from that particular fiſhery upon all the coaſts be- 
| longing to Great Britain, either of the continent, or of 
the iſlands ſituated in the ſaid Gulf of St. Laurence, 
which fiſhery the poſſeſſors only of the ſaid coaſts have 
conſtantly enjoyed, and always exerciſed, excepting 
_ nevertheleſs the privilege granted by the thirteenth article 
of the treaty of Utrecht, to the ſubjects of France, to 
take and cure cod in a certain ſpecified part upon the 
coaſt of Newfoundland, which privilege it is propoſed 
ſhall be renewed to France, as mentioned above. The 
king will conſent to cede to his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
the iſland of St. Peter, with its harbour; which iſland, 
in reſpect to that part of Newfoundland lying between 
the bay of Placentia and the bay of Fortune, is ſituated 
weſt - ſouth-weſt, its habour opening to the north-eaſt, 


the interior part of which harbour is called Bourguay: 


The iſland of St. Peter, which the king is willing to 
cede, is ſeparated by a ſmall ſtrait from another iſland, 
known by the name of Maquelon, or Michelon, to the 
northward of the ſaid iſland of St, Peter. But to the 
ceſſion of this iſland, as above, the king will fix four 
indiſpenſable conditions. 1. France ſhall not, under any 
pretext or degomination whateyer, build fortifications in 
the ſaid iſland, or its harbour, nor maintain troops, nor 
have any military eſtabliſhment whatever upon it. 
2. The ſaid ifland and harbour ſhall ſerve as ſhelter only 
to the fiſhing veſſels of the French nation; and France 
ſhall not be at liberty to ſhare the ſaid convenience of 
ſhelter with the fiſhing or other veſſels of any other na- 
tion whatſoever. 3. The poſſeſſion of the iſland of St. 
Peter, as above, ſhall not be deemed in any caſe to 
transfer, attribute, or ſhare, in any manner, the truſt, 
right, or privilege of fiſhing and drying cod in any other 
part of the coaſts of Newfoundland, beyond the diſtrict 
expreſly articled and fixed for that purpoſe, by the 
thirteenth article of the treaty of Utrecht; that is to ſay, 
ff A loco Cap Bonaviſta nuncupato, uſque ad extremi- 
tatem ejuſdem inſulæ ſeptentrionalem, indique ad-latus 
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occidentale recurrendo, uſque ad locum Pointe Riche 
appellatum *.“ 4. By virtue of the ceſſion of the ſaid 
illand, as above, an Engliſh commiſſary ſhall be at 
liberty to reſide upon the ſpot; and the commander 
of the Britiſh ſquadron at Newfoundland may, from 
time to time, viht the ſaid ifland and harbour of St. 
Peter, to fee that the above ſpecified ſtipulations be duly 
obſerved. —<The king conſents to reſtore to his molt 
chriltian majeſty, 1. The important conqueſt of Belle- 
ile, with the artillery, &c. found therein at the reduc- 
tion of the ſaid iſland. 2. His majeſty conſents to re- 
ſtore to the molt chriſtian king, the fertile and opulent 
iſland of Guadaloupe, with that of Mariegalante, and 
the artillery, &c. there found, at the conqueſt of the 
faid iſlands. The ifland of Minorca, with St. Philip's 
fort, ſhall be reſtored to his Britannic majeſty, in the 
ſame condition, inciuding the artillery, &c. as when 
attacked and taken, As to the reſtitution and evacuation 
of the conqueſts made by France upon any of the king's 
allies in Germany, particularly Weſel, and the other” 
places and territories of the king of Pruſſia, his majeſty 
ſtill inſiſts upon what is demanded in relation to that 
affair, in the ſeventh article of the ultimatum of Eng- 
land; it being always underſtood, that all the places 
belonging to the king's allies in Germany, ſhall be re- 
ſtored, with the artillery, &c. found in them at the time 


of their reduction. With reſpect to the ſuccours to be 


furniſhed by the crown of Great Britain to his Pruſſian 
majeſty, as an auxiliary, after the ratification of the ſe- 
parate peace between Great Britain and France, his ma- 
jeſty perſiſts in the ſame unſhaken reſolution which he 
has declared from the firſt opening of the preſent nego- 
tiationg that he will not ceaſe to ſuccour conſtantly his 
ally the king of Pruſſia, with efficacy and good faith, 
in order to attain the ſalutary aim of a general pacification 
in Germany, In theſe ſentiments, his majeſty, far from 


* From the place called Cape Bonaviſta to the northern 
extremity of the ſaid iſland, and thence running weſterly to 
the place denominated Pointe Riche, | . 

having 
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having propoſed that France ſhali be at liberty to ſend 
armies into Sileſia, without being limited to the number 
ſtipulated in her actual engagements. with the court of 
Vienna, a propoſal to be found in no part of the ulti- 
matum of England, he hath only declared, as the thir. 
teenth article of the ſaid ultimatum ſlows, that Great 
Britain and France ſhall be at liberty to ſupport, as 
auxiliaries, their reſpective allies, in the particular diſpute 
for the recovery of Sileſia, according to ile engagements 
Which each crown has contracted. The king declares, 
at the ſame time, that he has neither the intention nor the 

wer to forbid and inhibit any foreign troops from en- 
tering into the ſervice and pay of the king of Pruſſia, 
howſoever diſpoſed his majeity might be to conſent that 
he ſhall not furniſh, but in {ubiidies only, the ſuccours 
which Great Britain ſhall think proper, in conformity 
with her engagements, to aford his Pruſſian m1: iy, 
With reſpect to the prizes taken after the commencen:ot 
of hoſtilities, though before the formality of declaring 
war, the king perfiſts in his opinion, that juch a demand 
an the part of France is neither juſt nor defenſible, ace 
cording to the moſt inconteltable principles of the laws of 
war and of nations. As to the evacuaiica of Oſlend and 
Nieuport, the king cannot help re:curing to the motives 
founded on the moſt expreſs and irrevocable ſtipulations 
in the mcſt ſolemn treaties, ſpecified in the elcyenth ar- 
ticle of the ultimatum of Great Britain, and to his de- 
claration relating to that ſubect; and his majeſty con- 
fides in the good faith of the declaration made on the part 
of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, in the eleventh article of 
the ultimatum of France, namely, that it never was the 
intention of his moſt chriſtian majeſty to keep poſſeſſion 
of thoſe places after the re- eſtabliſnment of peace. With 
reſpect to the ceſſation of hoſtilities, the King perſiſts en- 
tirely in the ſentiments expreſſed in the twelfth article of 
the Britiſh ultimatum. As to the concerns of the French 
Eaſt India company, reference muſt be had to the ninth 


article of the ultimatum of England, with reſpect to 


which there ſeems to be no diſagreement. In regard to 
the priſcnzrs of war, the two crowns ſeem to be entirely 
TD | agreed, 
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agreed. — By this anſwer the court of France muſt per- 
ceive the rectitude of the King's intentions, as well as the 
moderation he ſhows in promoting the meays of recon- 
ciliation with his molt chriſtian majeſty.” 8 
Sv. The pride of France could not but be mortified - 
by an anſwer couched in ſuch a pho it. ſtyle, which 

might have been deemed another ſufficient exeuſe for 
breaking; off the negotiation, had the court of Verſailles 


wanted nothing more than a ſpecious pretext for that 


urpoſe: But, after ſeveral fruitleſs conferences between 
the duke de Choiſeul and Mr. Stanley, the French mi- 
niſtry thought proper to make further conceſſions, in 2 
new memorial to the court of London, dated on the ninth 
day of September. In this paper the French king, after 
the preamble, declaring, that in caſe the negotiation 
ſhould not ſucceed, all the conceſſions made in the courſe 
of it ſhould.be null and of no effect, proceeds to this pur- 
poſe : * The king has ſaid in his firſt memorial of pro- 
poſals, as well as in his ultimatum, that he would cede 
and guarantee to England the poſſeſſion of Canada, in 
the moſt extenſive form; his majeſty repeats that offer 


and even without diſcuſſing the line of limits, traced in a 


chart or map preſented by Mr. Stanley; as that line de- 
manded by England is doubtleſs the moſt extenſive form 
that can be given to the ceſſion, the king is willing t 
grant it, without further queſtion. His majeſty Fad 
affixed four conditions to his guarantee; and to theſe 


England does not ſeem averſe : The king only thinks the 


term of one year too ſhort for the emigration of the 
French and the ſale of their effects; and deſires it may be 
protracted to two years, or eighteen months at leaſt. As 
the court of England has, in the firſt article of its anſwer 
relating "to the entire and total ceſſion of Canada, as 
agreed upon between the courts, added the word depend- 
encies, it will be neceſſary to explain what is meant by 
the word dependencies, that the ceſſion may not produce 
diſputes in the ſequel. The firſt paragraph concerning 
the limits of Louiſiana, contained in the ſecond article of 
England's aniwer, is allowed by France: The ſecond 
paragraph is neither juſt nor clearly expreſſed ; it is pro- 


poſed 
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poſed therefore that it ſhall be definitively explained in 
the following terms: The intermediate Indian nations, 
ſituated between the lakes and the Miſſiſſippi, within the 
line deſcribed, ſhall be neutral and independent, under 
the protection of the king of France; and thoſe without 


the line, on the fide of the Engliſh poſſeſſions, ſhall alſo 


be neutral and independent, under the protection of the 
king of England. The Engliſh traders ſhall not be al- 


lowed to viſit the Indian nations on either ſide of the line; 


but the ſaid nations ſhall not be abridged of the liberty 
which they have hitherto enjoyed of trathcking with both 


French and Engliſh. Although France is very ſenſible 


how contrary it is to the views of reconciliation, for the 
party that cedes to propoſe to the party which has con- 
quered, and means to preſerve its conqueſts, the ceſſion 
of countries which are not very well known ; although 


this form of proceeding demanded by England, is with- 


out doubt ſubject to numberleſs diſfficulties, nevertheleſs, 
the king, in order to demonſtrate his readineſs to em- 
brace every temperament tending to reconcile the two 
courts, freely declares to England, that he wi:l guarantee 


to that crown the poſſeſſion of Senegal and Goree, pro- 


vided England will guarantee to France the poſſeſſion of 
her ſettlements at Anamaboe and Acra. The fourth 


article of the anſwer comprehends ſeveral objects, and 


each requires a particular explanation. England till 
joins together the liberty of fiſhing on part of the iſland 
of Newfoundland, ſtipulated to France in the thirteenth 
article of the treaty of Utrecht, with the ninth article 


of the ſame treaty, relating to the demolition of Dun- 


kirk. The fourth and Jai anſwer which ſhel! be given 
to England on this head, is, that theſe two ſtipulations 
in the treaty of Utrecht, have no other affinity, one 
with another, but that of their being both compriſed in the 
ſame treaty ; and that the conceſſion explained in favour 
or the French, in the thirteenth article ot that treaty, is a 


compenſation for the ceſſion of Newfoundland and Anna- 
polis Royal, made on the part of France to England, by 


the twelfth and thirteenth articles of the ſame treaty. But 
that the two courts may come to @ right underſtanding 
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on this ſubje&, and in order to facilitate the peace, the 
king conſents to demoliſh the works which have been 
made for the defence of the harbour of Dunkirk fince the 
beginning of war, to fill up the baſon which would 
contain the ſhips of war, and deſtroy the buildings be- 
longing to the rope-work ; but, at the fame time, his 
myeſty will allow the merchant harbour, which cannot 
receive even a frigate, to remain for the mutual advan. 
tage of England and France. He will engage that there 
ſhall be no maritime, military eſtabliſhment in that ſea- 
port; but he will leave the wet ditch or lunette round the 
place, which was made for the ſalubrity of the air and the 
health of the inhabitants. As to the fiſhing on the banks 
of Newfoundland, the king expects that the twelfth ar- 
ticle in the treaty of Utrecht ſhall be confirmed. In re- 
gard to the condition propoſed by England, concerning 
the liberty of fiſhing allowed to belong to the French, 
in the Gulf of St. Laurence, France agrees, that, exclu- 
five of the part of Newfoundland preſcribed in the thir= 
teenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, the French, ex- 
cept in caſe of accident, hall not come upon the coaſts 
belonging to England, in the Gulf of St. Laurence, ei- 
ther to dry their fi E or ſpread their nets; but, bating 
theſe two exceptions, the French ſhall be at liberty to fiſh, - 
without moleſtation, in every part of the ſaid Gulf of St. 
Laurence. As to the ceſſion of the iſland of St. Peter, 
the ſmallneſs of that iſland, and its ſituation fo near 
Placentia, give the king reaſon to believe that ſuch a 
ſhelter would be altogether illuſive, and ſerve rather to 
create diſputes between the o nations, than facilitate 

the fiſhery of the French ſubjects. "Ihe king had de- 

manded of England the iſland of Cape Breton or St. 

John; he had even reſtri ted himſelf to the inconſider- 
able iſland of Canceau; he now repeats the ſame propo- 

{il to his Britannic majefy ; or it the king of England, 

for reaſons unknown in France, cannot agree to the ceſ- 

ſion of Canceau, it is propoied be {hal} add to the iſland 

of St. Peter, the ceſſion of the ifland of Maquelon, or 

Michelon, two iſlands which, joinzd together, do not 


exceed three leagues in extent. Inconſiderable as theſe 


lettle- 
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ſettlements are, and though, properly ſpeaking, they 
form but one iſland, yet the king will accept of them, 
and even impoſe upon himſelf this condition: That there 
ſhall not be in either of theſe iflands, nor in Canceay, 
provided England ſhould part with this laſt, any military 
eſtabliſhment : France will only maintain a guard of fifty 
men to ſupport the execution of the police, which it will 
be neceſſary to maintain in thoſe iſlands. The king will, 
as much as poſſible, conſidering the weakneſs of this 

uard, prevent all foreign veſſele, even the Engliſh them. 
Elves, from going aſhore on thoſe iſlands. France does 
not pretend to fiſh and dry cod on the coaſt of Newfound- 
Jand, in any other way but according to the ſtipulation 
in the thirteenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, provided 
it be underſtood that the French have liberty to take and 
dry their fiſh on the coaſt of St. Peter and Michelon, 
Finally, the king agrees that an Engliſh commiſſary ſhall 
reſide in the ſaid iſlands, to fee that the conditions ſtipu- 
lated in the treaty ſhall be punctually fulfilled. The di- 
viſion of the four neutral iſlands between the two courts, 
ought to be ſpecified in the preliminaries: France agrees 
to any diviſion of theſe iflands that ſhall he propoſed by 
England, provided the ifland of St. Lucie ſhall he de- 
elared part of the ſhare aſſigned to France. The king, 
without ſtaying to diſpute particulars, conſents to the 
fixth and ſeventh articles, relating to the reſtitution of 
Guadaloupe, Mariegalante, Belleiſle, and Minorca. As 
to the eighth article, relating to the eyacuation of places 
in Germany, the king refers to the ſeventh article of his | 
ultimatum. It is not in his power to evacuate the coun- 
tries belonging to his ally the empreſs-qucen. The 
ninth article of England's aniwer requires explanation; 
for it is couched in fuch a manner, that the ſenſe of it is 
not eaſily underſtood: It ſuppoſes engagements between 
the king and the empreſs, and between England and 
Pruſſia, which are not mutually known to the two courts 
of Verſailles and London. It is not imagined in France, 
that the king of England has not influence to prevent the 
allies of his crown, ſuch as the ſovereigns of Hanover, 
Heſſe · Caſſel, and Brunſwick, from joining their troops 
. | to 
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to thoſe of the king of Pruſſia; but, without lanch ing 
into uſeleſs diſcuſſions, the king, though determined, 
for the ſake of peace, to make the moſt conſiderable ſa- 
crifices, is at the ſame time irrevocably reſolved to grant 
nothing in the future treaty of peace, but what ſhall be 
comformable to the ſtipulations by which he is engaged 
with his allies. It is with their conſent and concurrence 
that the king, in relation to the war of Weſtphalia, pro- 
poſed to England the tenth article of the memorial, con- 
taining his majeſty's propoſals, and the ſeventh and thir- 
teenth articles of the ultimatum of France. The king 
adheres to theſe three articles, in anſwer to the eighth 
and ninth articles in the anſwer of England; reſolved, 


nevertheleſs, to treat upon any new propoſals of Eng- 


land, relative to thoſe objects; propoſals which ſhall be 
communicated to the king's allies, and accepted by his 
majeſty, with the conſent of the empreſs, provided they 
ſhall not be contrary to the engagements ſubſiſting be- 
tween him and that princeſs. —France is {till of opinion, 
that the king's propoſals, relating to the prizes taken 
from his ſubjects before the declaration of war, are ſo 
juſt, that he is obliged to ſupport them, and refers himſelf 
on that head, to the twelfth article of his propoſals. The 
king, after the ſigning of the treaty, or even of the pre- 
liminaries, will deliver to the king of England a paper 
ſigned with his own hand, containing a declaration, that 
it never was his intention to unite the towns of Oſtend 
and Nieuport to his dominions. France will agree to 
the terms propoſed for a ceſſation of hoſtilities, provided 
they are ſuch as cannot be diſadvantageous to either 
crown. France adopts the negotiation between the Eaſt 
India companies of the two nations, on condition that it 
ſhall be terminated at the ſame time as that of the two 
crowns ; for this purpoſe, they ſhall name their commiſ- 
ſioners, and begin their negotiation without loſs of time. 
The fourteenth article, relating to the exchange of pri- 
ſoners, will meet with no difficulty: But the court of 
England will do juſtice to the conſiderable advances made 
by France in this memorial, iu order to facilitate a re- 
conciliation between the two crowns, To this memo- 
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rial, which was delivered on the thirteenth day of Sep- 
tember, the Britiſh miniſtry deigned not to make the 
leaſt reply. Mr. Stanley was recalled from Paris, and 
the French miniſter returned to his own country: Thus 
the negotiation was broke off, and the events of war were 
left to the determination of fortune. 

VI. When we reflect on the mortifications which 
France digeſted in ſilence, and the ſacrifices ſhe offered to 
make for the re- eſtabliſiment of peace; if we conſider that 
as ſoon as ſhe underſtood how deeply the court of London 
reſented her mentioning the Spaniſh claims, ſhe dropped 
that ſubject entirely; that ſhe ceded all Canada, accord- 
ing to the limits preicribed by the Englith government, 
together with the iſland of Cape Breton, and the ſettle- 
ments of Senegal and Goree on the coaſt of Africa ; that 
ſhe accepted of the privilege granted to her ſubjects, of 
fiſhing in the Gulf of St. Laurence, upon the mortitying 
terms which England propoſed ; that ſhe acquieſced in 
the demolition of Dunkirk ; agreed to reftore Minorca ; 
to evacuate Nieuport and Oſtend; and to leave the at- 
fairs of the Eaſt India company to the dilcuſficn oi com- 
miſſaries z we can hardly doubt the ſincerity of her ad- 
vances. On the other hand, if we reffe& upon the terms 
offered by England, we ſhall find equal cauſe for aſto- 
niſhment and concern. The war was expreſly under- 
taken with a view to the ſecurity of the Britith ſettle- 
ments in North America, expoſed to the encroachments 
of the French, and to the inroads of the Indians, actu- 
ated by French influence. In the proſecution of the war, 
France was deprived of all Canada, and their influence 
of courſe extinguiſhed throngh all the Indian nations, 
inhabiting or bordering on that vaſt country. The whole 
extent of the lakes, together with the courſe of the river 
St. Laurence, including the itlands fituated in the Gulf 
of St. Laurence, were united to the Brittſh dominions. 
Nothing now remained but the conqueſt of Louiſiana, 
to confirm the ſecurity of the Engliſh colonies beyond all 
fear of alarm, to render all the Indian nations of North 
America entirely dependant on the Britiſh government, 
and to engroſs the whole fur - trade of that immenſe: con- 
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tinent. Theſe purpoſes can never be anſwered, while 
the French continue to have acceſs by the Miſſiſſippĩ to the 
inland parts of America. "The colony of Louiſiana, 
waich at the commencement of the war was weak and 
inconſiderable, and might have been reduced by an hand- 
ful of troops, without interfering with any other capital 
operation, is now conſiderably ſtrengthened and rein- 
forced; and, no doubt, will every day increaſe in wealth, 
extent, and number of people. By this avenue, our 
enterpriſing neighbours can penetrate to the back of all 
our ſettlements; rival cur traders in the commerce of the 
country, by ſupplying the natives with neceſſaries cheap- 
er than they can be afforded by the ſubje&ts of Great 
Britain; proſecute the arts of inſinuation, and maintain 
their aſcendancy in ſuch a manner as to be always able 
to inſtigate the remote Indians to fall occaſionally upon 
the Britith colonies. From theſe conſiderations, the 
reader may judge of the importance of Louiſiana, which 
hath been left unattempted by the arms of Great Britain, 
and ſo tamely overlcoked in the courſe of the negotiation, 
The fiſhery in the Gulf of St. Laurence, and on the 
banks of Newfoundland, conſtituted one great ſource of 
wealth to France, and was undoubtedly her chief nurſery 
tor ſeamen ; conſequently the loſs of it muſt have been ſe- 
verely felt in that nation: But the Engliſh miniſtty vo- 
luntarily offered to re-admit her to a participation of this 
advantage, which, we will venture to ſay, was more than 
equivalent to all that ſhe forfeited by the entire ceſſion of 
Canada, The produce of Guadaloupe is more than 
taree times the value of what Canada adds to the wealth 
of Great Britain, yet the crown of England agreed with» 
out heſitation to reſtofe this opulent and important acqui- 
ſition. It ſuch eſſential ſacrifices were made on both 
hides, what then obſtructed the ' pacification? The 
French king declared he could not give up Weſel in Ger- 
many, which he had garriſoned in the name of the em- 


preis- queen; a place which the king of Pruſſia had of 
himſelf abandoned; and the Britiſh government refuſed 


to reſtore thoſe merchant-ſhips which had been taken be- 
tore the declaration of war. It muſt be allowed, there- 
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fore, that England, rather than mae reſtitution of a few 
hundred thouſand pounds, plundered from the ſubjects 
of France, while they traded ſecure on the faith of trea- 
ties, choſe to proſecute the war, at the annual expenſe 
of twelve millions; or that this enormous charge, toge- 
ther with the expenſe of Britiſh blood, and the riſque of 
fortune's inconſtancy, was a ſacrifice made to the intereſt 
of a German ally, who had already drained ſo much from 
the nation, which his friendſhip or animoſity could not 
poſſibly either ſuccour or affect. It may be aſked, if the 
French king was in reality ſo earneſtly deſirous of peace, 
why did not he throw theſe two inconſiderable articles 
into the ſcale, with ſo many conceſſions of ſeemingly 
greater importance? The anſwer is obvious. The 
progreſs of the Engliſh conqueſts, and the imperative 
manner in which they dictated the terms of peace, had, 
by this time, effectually arouſed the jealouſy and diſguſt 
of the court of Madrid, which being moreover convinced 
of the French king's moderation, offered to ſupply him 
with pecuniary ſuccours; and theſe were all that he 
wanted to maintain a war in Germany, by which he well 
knew Great Britain would be ina few years utterly impo- 
veriſhed. In that caſe he foreſaw England would be ex- 
poſed to a new war with Spain, which could not fail to 
increaſe her incumbrances ; and that, in the proſecution 
of fuch accumulated hoſtilities againſt her, he ſhould pro- 
bably recover ſome of the territories ſhe had ſubdued : 
That this was not mere conjecture appeared from the 
conduct of Spain, which, from this period, ſeemed to 
provoke a rupture with Great Britain. In accounting 
for the conduct of princes, we mult not always look for 
national motives. The ties of conſanguinity, or other 
private connexions, have not unfrequently preponderated 
2gainit the intereſt of a whole kingdom. Perhaps the 
Spaniih monarch was affected by this kind of influence. 
Conſidering the commercial benefits which the ſubjeds 
of that monarchy derived from a neutrality, while France 
and England were engaged in a war; conſidering the 
powerful navy of Great Britain, with which the ocean 
was overſpread; the catholic king could not, with any 

a ? regard 
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regard to the advantage or ſafety of his ſubjects, engage 
in his hoſtilities with England, unleſs he either believed 
ſhe actually affected deſpotiſm by ſea, or hoped her 
finances were already fo exhauſted, that in a little time ſhe 
mult truckle to the additional power of France, reinforced 
by Spain; and in that caſe, he ſhould be able to vindicate 
by force thoſe pretenſions, which he never could eftabliſh 
by dint of negotiation. | | 
$ VII. Intimation being received by Mr. Pitt that a 
rivate treaty was lately concluded between the courts 
of Madrid and Verſfaiiles, and he having obſerved in the 
conduct of his catholic majeſty many flagrant inſtances 
of partiality in favour of the enemies of Great Britain, is 
faid to have expatiated upon theſe particulars in council; 
to have propoſed that an armament ſhould immediately 
proceed to the Mediterranean, and ſtrike ſome ſtroke of 
importance, without further formality, in caſe the mi- 
niſtry of Spain ſhould refuſe to give inſtant ſatisfaction to 
the court of Great Britain, He obſerved, that ſuch a 
ſpirited meaſure would either intimidate the court of Ma- 
drid into compliance, ſo as to detach it entirely from the 
intereſt of France, or oblige them to hazard their home 
ward-bound flota, Joaden with treaſure, to the chance of 
being taken by the Engliſh cruizers ; as well as to expoſe 
their ſea- ports to the operations of the Britiſh armament, 
before they could be put in a proper poſture of defence. 
He declared, that ſhould his propoſal be rejected or poſt- 
ned, he would reſign his employment, and withdraw 
imſelf from his majeſty's councils ; and the ſame decla- 
ration was made by the ear] Temple, after he had ha- 
rangued in ſupport of the ſecretary's advice. The other 
members conſidered this propoſal as a delicate ſtep not 
to be hazarded in the preſent conjuncture. The Spaniſh 
king's partiality in favour of France was at beſt but 
doubtful, and * contents of the late treaty between the 


houſes of Bourbon were altogether unknown, When 
one ſtate has cauſe of complaint or ſuſpicion againſt ano- 
ther, the law of nations, and of reaſon, preſcribes, that 
recourſe ſhould be firſt had to expoſtulation and demands 
of ſatisfaftion ; When theſe are refuſed, the power ag- 
grieved is at liberty to redreſs itſelf by force of arms, 
| M 3 | after 
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after having given fair warning of hoſtile intentions, ac- 
cording to the forms eſtabliſhed among civilized nations. 


Unleſs theſe forms are oblerved, there is no faith in the 


law of nations, no ſecurity for commerce, and no differ- 
ence between the juſtifiable operations of war, and the 
molt arbitrary acts of piracy and uſurpation: For if every 
power is at liberty to interpret its pretended grievances 
into aggreſſion, and to retaliate this ſuppoled agg reſſion 
by immediate acts of hoſtility, commenced without re- 


monſtrance or denunciation ; all thoſe individuals, who 


by commerce and communication ſuſtain the intercourſe 
among the nations, forming as it were one great com- 
munity of human nature, muſt be perpetually expoſed 
to violence and peculation. Thus trade and navigation 
will be diſcouraged ; the intereſts of humanity decline, 
and mankind relapſe into a ſtate of the moſt ſelfiſh barba- 
rity. England has nothing io fear from a war with 
Spain, begun under proper auſpices, and maintained on 
Britiſh principles; on the contrary, Spain has every 
thing to tear from the naval power of Great Britain, both 
in Europe and America, But at a juncture when Eng- 
land is already exhauſted by ſuch an expenſive war as 
hiſtory cannot parallel; when ſhe groans under a debt of 
one hundred and thirty millions; when ſhe has under- 


taken to meet the power of France on the continent, 


where alone that power can be formidable, and where 
alone ſhe is unequal to the expenſe which a war with that 
nation would occaſion ; to precipitate herſelf into a rup- 
ture with Spain, whoſe treaſures will enable France to 
protract that expenſe, is a meaſure which England ought 


10 avoid with all the caution that is conſiſtent with the 


dignity of her own importance. Some regard was like- 


wiſe due to the following conſiderations : England, at 
this period, deiived conſiderable advantages from her 
trade with Spain: A great number of Britiſh merchants 


and faQors were ſettled in different parts of that kingdom, 


and concerned in the remittances by-the flota from the 


Welt Indies; all theſe would have been inevitably ruin · 


ed by a precipitation of hoſtilities. The catholic king 


had a numerous navy; and the ative commerce which 
His ſubjects had lately carried on, afforded a ſufficient 


num- 
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number of ſeamen to equip a very formidable ſquadron, 
to act in conjunction with the other enemies of Great 
Britam. | | 
S VIIL. Such were the reaſons which, in all probabi- 
lity, induced the other members of the priyy-council to 
diſſent from the opinion of the ſecretary of ſtate, who 
forthwith reſigned his employment — ninth day of 
October; and his example was immediately followed by 
his brother-in-law, the earl Temple. Notwithſtand- 
this abrupt ſeceſſion, the king gratified him for his paſt 
ſervices with a yearly penſion of three thouſand pounds, 
to be continued, even after his deceaſe, during the furs 
vivancy of his lady and ſon ; and this gratuity was rein- 
forced with the title of baroneſs of Chatham to his lady, 
and that of baron to her heirs male, Mr. Pitt for his own 
perſon declining the diſtinction of nobility. This event ex- 
cited ſuch a loud clamour as had not been heard ſince the 
trial of admiral Byng. It divided the nation into violent 
factions, and deluged the public with inundations of 
pamphlets, papers, and paſquinades. The friends and ad- 
mirers of Mr. Pitt exclaimed, that after he had raiſed the 
nation from the loweſt ſtate of contempt and deſpondency, 
to the higheſt pinnacle of glory and exaltation, he was 
ungratefully thwarted in his deſigns for the public good, 
and thruſt from the helm at the moſt critical juncture, 
by a cabal of wicked and worthleſs men, whoſe mii- 
conduct had formerly brought the commonwealth to the 
verge of ruin. They expatiated upon the wonderful ta- 
lents of the late miniſter : They enumerated the ſucceſſes 
of the Britiſh arms during the period of his adminifira- 
tion; they aſcribed them wholly and ſolely to the wiſdom 
of his plans and the vigour of his counſels; they affirm- 
ed, that, had his propoſal with reſpect to Spain been em- 
biaced, the catholic king would have been obliged to re- 
nounce his connexion with the French monarch ; or his 
homeward-hound flota, laden with treaſure, would have 
fallen into the hands of the Engliſh, and indemnified 
them for the expenſe of the war; and, in all probability, 
the port and city of Cadiz would have been ſubdued by a 
bold effort of the Britiſh armament z whereas, now Ot 
| e 
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he no longer animated the machine of government, its 
councils would degenerate into timidity, and the admi- 
niſtration of affairs revert into the old channel, leading 
to diffidence, diſgrace, and diſtradtion. Another party 
were not leſs vehement in their invectives againlt the 
late fecretary : They taxed him with inconſiſtency, want 
of principle, and the moſt turbulent ambition. They 
aſſerted that he had no ſooner forced himſelf into the ad- 
miniſtration by dint of popularity, than he turned tail to 
thoſe very principles by the profeſſion of which that po- 
pularity was acquired; that he plunged with the moſt 
deſperate precipitation into thoſe continental meaſures, 
againſt which it had been the buſineſs of his life to de- 
claim; that he had adopted this new ſyſtem, ſo contrary 
to his former maxims and folemn declarations, without 
any change of circumſtance that ſhould indicate a change 
of meaſures, without ſpecifying any cauſe, or adducing 
one reaſon for the ſatis faction of his country; that he 
not only eſpouſed thoſe intereſts which he had ſo often 
ſtigmatized as diſgraceful to the crown and pernicious to 
the kingdom, but eſpouſed them with ſuch warmth as no 
former miniſter durſt avow, without running the riſque 
of falling a ſacrifice to popular reſentment; that, ena- 
maured of this new idol, he ſquandered upon it immenſe 
ſums, ſo as to impoveriſh his country, and accumulate 
the load of her debts to ſuch a degree that ſhe could ſcarce 
erouen under her burden: They aſſerted, that all his 
military proj*&ts were either idle, frivolous, or foreign to 
the intereſt of Great Britain; and that no part of the 
ſucceſs that had crowned her arms, either flowed from 
any plan which he had formed, or was atchieved by offi - 
cers whom he had recommended; that he had left the 
conqueſt of Louiſiana, which was really a Britiſh mea- 
ſure, unattempted, in order to proſecute the war in 
Weſtphalia, an aim equally ſpurious and deſtructive to 
the intereſts of Great Britain; and proſecuted it accord- 
ingly at an incredible expenſe of blood and treafure, with- 
out being able to defend either the countries or the allies 
which he had fo injudiciouſly taken into his protection; 
that; perceiying the nation began to open their eyes - the 
| ; | ablure 
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abſurdity and ruinous conſequences of ſuch connexions; 
that the king of Pruſſia was ſurrounded with enemies, 
againſt whom he could not poſſibly contend much longer ; 
that the French were poſſeſſed of Heſſe-Caſſel and Hano- 
ver, and the forces paid by England in the moſt imminent 
danger of being diſarmed with diſgrace z he had exerciſed 
his invention to find ſome ſpecious pretence for quitting 
the reins he could no longer manage with any degree of 
reputation; and for transferring, at the ſame time, the 
attention of the public to another object, in which their 
paſſions would be more warmly intereſted ; that, for this 
purpoſe, he had contrived the propoſal of a Spaniſh war, 
which could not fail to dazzle the eyes of the people, al- 
ready intoxicated with conqueſt; accordingly, after hav- 
ing ſteered the veſſel of the commonwealth into a danger- 
ous ſtreight, replete with rocks and quickſands, he had 
deſerted the helm in the midft of the tempeſt he had 
raiſed, leaving his country to fink or ſwim, as accident 
ſhould determine, and his fellow-ſervants in the miniſt 
the Herculean taſk of remedying the miſchiefs he had 
brewed, or the hardthip of being cenſured for miſcar- 
riages reſulting from the errors of his adminiſtration. In 
a word, he was accuſed of having miſconducted the 
war, betrayed the intereſts, and profuſed the treaſures of 
his country; of having inſulted his indulgent ſovereign, 
deſerted him in the day of trouble, embroiled him with 
his allies abroad, and made him uneaſy with his ſubjects 
at home. Mr. Pitt himſelf pretended to think, not only 
that his duty dictated the ſtep he had taken, but that his 
per ſonal ſafety depended upon his withdrawing himſelf 
from councils which he was no longer permitted to 
guide. He condeſcended to juſtify himſelf, in a letter to 
a certain individual in the city of London, who in his 
anſwer declared, that he and his fellow- citizens were 
perfectly ſatisfied with the conduct of the late ſecretary *. 
$ IX. The altercation of the two parties was rendered 
more acrimonious by the publication of theſe letters : 
Every paragraph was expoſed, on one ſide, to the ſeru- 


Ste note [I. I at the end of the volume. 
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tiny of criticiſm, and the ſhafts of ſatire; and on the 
other, extolled as the honeſt effuſion of innocence and 
integrity. When the king, queen, and great officers of 
ſtate, repaired to the city to dine with the lord mayor at 
Guildhall, according to the cuſtom obſerved by the kings 
.of England after their coronation, Mr. Pitt mingled 
with the proceſſion, and, in paſſing through the ſtreets, 
was ſaluted with fuch veals of acclamation, as ſeemed 
toderogate from the reſpect due to the ſovereign. The 
populace not only rent the air with their ſhouts, but ex 
preſſed a deſire of unyoking his horſes, that they might 
draw, by force of arm, the chariot of their beloved mi- 
niſter. The ſame demontrations of particular venera- 
tion were indultriouily repeate:{ in the ſequel of the en- 
tertainment, and in the return of their majeſties to St. 
James's ; nor did the fcurril herd of low plebeians re- 
train fromexclamations of diſguſt againſt lord Bute, who 
was ſuppoſed to enjoy a diſtinguiſhed ſhare of his ſove- 
reign's confidence and eſteem, The truth is, all theſe 
mobs were influenced by individuals choſen from the face 
tious partizans of the late miniſter. The more mode- 
rate part of the nation beheid theſe incidents with con- 
cern. They could not conceive that Mr, Pitt was at all 
influenced by fears for his perſonal ſafety in the ſtep he 
had taken. They knew he might have diſſented in one 
particular from the majority of the council, without quit- 
ting his ſeat, and run no ſort of riſque of being afterwards 
called to account for meaſures adopted in oppoſition to 
his opinion. They took it for granted his mind ſoared 
above all ſuch childiſh apprehenfions, They thought the 
abrupt and ungracious manner in which he reigned his 
employment, not only deprived his country of his ſer- 
vices and influence at a time that peculiarly demanded 
an exertion of his talents; but his ſeceſſion favoured of 
diſguſt and reſentment, and, implying a diſapprobation 
of the king's meaſures, acted as a ferment upon the ill- 
humour of the people. Such a commotion could not fail 
to clog the wheels of government, obſtruct the public 
ſervice, and might perhaps have ſome effect in alienating 
the affections of the ſubjects, "They were of opinion 15 
18 
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his accepting a penſion and title did violence to the deli · 
cacy of his character as a diſintereſted patriot, which 
character had been the ſubject of repeated encomium, 
and the theme of general admiration. They were ſorry 
he had not denied himſelf the pleaſure of aſſiſting at the 
proceſſion to Guildhall, as his conduct on that occaſion 
afforded an handle to his enemies, to charge him with 
having gone thither on purpoſe to brow- beat his ſove- 
reign, to whoſe generoſity he had been ſo much obliged ; 
to ſolicit popularity, and exhibit himſelf as an idol of 
the crowd; and to receive the public incenſe of mobs 
hired to ſhout in his praiſe. That his friends ſhould be 
driven to ſuch a wretched expedient is ſcarce credible, 
conſidering how high his reputation food in the metro- 
polis at this period. About the latter end of October, it 
was reſolved in the common- council, that the thanks of 
that court ſhould be given to the right hon. William 
Pitt, for the many great and eminent ſervices rendered 
this nation, during the time he ſo ably filled the highand 
important office of one of his majeſty's principal ſecreta- 
ries of ſtate ; and to perpetuate the gratetul ſenſe of his 
merits, who, by the vigour of his mind, had not only 
rouſed the ancient ſpirit of this nation from the puſilla- 
nimous ſtate to which it had been reduced, but, by his 
integrity and fteadineſs, uniting it at home, had carried 
its reputation in arms and commerce to a height unknown 
before, by its trade accempanying its conqueſts in every 
quarter of the globe. Theretore, the city of London, 
ever ſtedfaſt in their loyalty to their king, and attentive 
to the honour and proſperity of their country, could not 
but lament the loſs of ſo able, fo faithful a miniſter, at 
this critical conjuncture. | | 
SX. Whether this reſolution was not, in fact, an arro- 
gation of right to decide upon the merits of a miniſter, 
the particulars of whoſe conduct they could not ſufficient- 
ly diſtinguiſh; and implied a difapprobation of their ſove- 
reign and his council, becauſe they had not implicitly 
ſurrendered their own faculiies of perception and reflec- 
tion to the ideas of one man; nay more, becauſe they 
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had not complied with the violent meaſures he propoſed, 
in diametrical oppoſition to their own ſentiments and 
judgment; poſterity will be candid. enough to deter- 
mine, when thoſe clouds of prejudice which now darken 
the underſtanding, are diſſipated, and all the rancour of 
perſonal animoſity is allayed and forgotten. The common- 
council of London ventured, at the ſame time, to dictate 
in another particular that depend& entirely on the royal 
prerogative : They tranſmitted to the city's repreſenta- 
tives in parliament, peremptory inſtructions, that they 
ſhould ule their utmoſt endeavours, not only to obtain 
the repeal, or an amendment of the late act for the relief 
of inſolvent debtors, in reſpect of the inconveniencies 
ariſing from the compulſive clauſe; but alſo oppoſe all 
atrempts for giving up ſuch places as might tend to leſſen 
their preſent ſecurity, or by reſtoring the naval power of 
France, render them ſubject to freſh hoſtilities from that 
natural enemy; particularly, that the ſole and excluſive 
right of their acquiſitions in North America, and the 
fiſheries, he preſerved to the ſubjects of Great Britain. 
Thus, at the ſame inſtant of time, they expreſſed their 
entire approbation of Mr. Pitt's miniſtry, and ſtrictly 
enjoined their repreſentatives to hold faſt thoſe very ex- 
cluſive privileges, which he had agreed to relinquiſh. 

$ XI. The king, without deigning to interpole in the 
diſputes that concerned the character of a late miniſter, 
took every meaſure which he thought conducive to the 
honour and the intereſt of the nation. He directed the 
earl of Briſtol, his ambaſſador at Madrid, to demand an 
explanation of the ſecret treaty which had been lately ra- 
tified between the two monarchs of France and Spain 
and to declare, that a refuſal of this ſatis faction would 
be conſidered as a denunciation of hoſtilities : In the mean 
time he exerted himſelf in making preparations ſuitable 
to that event. | 

$ XII. The miniſtry had already projected a plan for 
the conqueſt of Martinique. In the month of October, 
rear-admiral Rodney failed from England with a ſqua- 


dron of ſhips, having under convoy a number of tranſ- 
| | | ports; 
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rts, with four battalions from Belleiſle, to join at 
arbadoes a ſtrong body of forces from North America, 
together with ſome regiments and voluntiers from Gua- 
daloupe and the Leeward Iſlands, and proceed, in con- 
junction with the fleet already on that ſtation, to the ex- 
ecution of the projected invaſion. This was doubtleſs an 
object of great importance, and might have been eaſily 
accompliſhed in the firſt attempt under the conduct of 
general Hopſon; but now the enterpriſe was encumbered 
with many difficulties. The ifland was ftrengthened 
with new fortifications, a ſtrong body of troops, a nu- 
merous regulated militia, experienced officers, and plenty 
of proviſion, artillery, and ammunition, | 
S XIII. On the third day of November the new parlia- 
ment was opened at Weſtminſter ; and, as no miniſterial 
influence had been uſed in electing the members of which 
it was compoſed, it undoubtedly deſerved the appellation 
of a free parliament; a phenomenon which had not ap- 
peared in the meridian of Great Britain for the ſpace of 
above forty years before this period. The king, being 
ſeated on the throne, commanded the attendance of the 
commons; to whom he ſignified his pleaſure, by the 
mouth of the lord high chancellor, that they ſhould re- 
turn to their houſe, and chuſe a new ſpeaker. Accord. 
ingly their unanimous choice fell upon fir John Cuſt, 
baronet, a gentleman of extenſive knowledge and diſtin- 
guiſhed probity, qualified in all reſpects to ſupply the 
room of Mr. Onflow, who had ſo long and ſo worthily 
diſcharged that important office. His majeſty, repairing 
again to the houſe of peers on the ſixth, approved of the 
ſpeaker, and harangued the parliament in theſe words: 


6 My Lords and Gentlemen, 


« At the opening of the firſt parliament, ſummoned 
and elected under my authority, I with pleaſure take 
notice of an event, which has made me completely happy, 
and given univerſal joy to my loving ſubjects. My mar- 
riage with a princeſs, eminently diſtinguiſhed by every 
virtue and amiable endowment, whilſt it affords me all 
poſſible domeſtic comfort, cannot but highly coatribute 
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to the happineſs of my kingdoms; which has been, and 

always ſhall be, my firſt object in every action of my 

lite. 5 | | 

It has been my earneſt wiſh that this firſt period of 
my reign might be marked with another felicity ; the re- 
ſtoring of the bleſſings of peace to my people, and putting 
an end to the calamities of war, under winch ſo great a 
part of Europe ſuffers. But though overtures were 
made to me, and my good brother and ally the king of 
Pruſſia, by the ſeveral belligerent powers, in order to a 
general pacification, for which purpoſe a congreſs was 
appointed; and propotttions were made to me by France, 
for a particular peace with that crown, which were fol- 
lowed by an actual negotiation; yet that congreſs hath 
not hitherto taken place, and the negotiation with France 
is entirely broken off. 

«© The ſincerity of my diſpoſition to effectuate this good 
work has been maniteſted in the progreſs of it; and J 
have the conſolation to refle d, that the continuance of 
the war, and the farther effuſion of Chriſtian blood, to 
which it was the delire of my heart to put a ſtop, cannot 
with juſt ce be nuputed to me. | 

% Our military operations have been in no degree ſuſ- 
pended or delayed; and it has pleaſed God to grant us 
tarther important ſucceſſes, by the conqueſts of the lands 
of Belleiſle and Dominica; and by the reduction of Pon- 
dicherry, which hath in a manner annihilated the French 
power in the Eaſt Indies. In other parts, where the 
enemy's numbers were greatly ſuperior, their principal 
deſigns and p:ojects have been gene: ally diſappointed, by 
a conduct which does the higheſe honour to. the diſtin- 
guiſhed capacity of my genera] prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wick, and by the valour of my troops. The magnau!'- 
nuty and ability of the king of Pruſſia have eminently 
appeared in rehtting ſuch numerous armies, and ſur— 
mounting lo great difficulties, 

In ths htuation, I am glad to have an opportunity 
of receiving the truett information of the lenie of my 
people, by a new choice of their repreſentatives. I am 
tul.y perſuaded you will agree with me in opinion, that 
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the ſteady exertion of our moſt vigorous efforts, in every 
part where the enemy may ſtiil be attacked with advan- 
tage, is the only means that can be productive of fuch a 
peace, as may with reaſon be expected from our ſucceſſes. 
It is therefore my fixed reſolution, with your concur- 
rence and ſupport, to carry on the war, in the moſt etfec- 
tual manner, for the intereſt and advantage of my king- 
doms; and to maintain, to the utmoſt of my power, the 
good faith and honour of my crown, by adhering firmly 
to the engagements entered into with my allies. In this 
F will perſevere, until my enemies, moved by their own 
loſſes and diſtrefſcs, and touched with the mile: ies of ſo 
many nations, thall yield to the equitable cond'tions of an 
honourab.e peace; in which caſe, as well as in the pro- 


fecution of the war, I do aſſure you, no conſideration 


whatever ſhall make me depart from the true intereſts of 
theſe my kingdoms, and the honour and dignity of my 
crown. | | 


6 Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


' 

J am heartily ſorry, that the neceſſity of large ſap- 
plies appears to clearly trom what has already been men- 
tioned. The proper eſtimates for the ſervices of the en- 
ſuing year ſhall be laid before you; and I deſire you to 
grant me ſuch ſupplies, as may enable me to profecute 
the war with vigour, and as your own welfare and ſecu- 
Tity, in the preſent critical conjuncture, require, that we 
may happily put the laſt hand to this great work. What- 
ſoever you give ſhall be duly and faithfully applied. 

I dare ſay your affectionate regard tor me and the 
queen makes you go before me in what I am next to 
mention; the making an adequate ard honourable pro- 
viſion for her ſupport, in cale ſhe ſhould ſurvive. me. 
This is what not only her royal dignity, but her own 
merit, calls for; and I earnetily recommend it to your 
conſideration. | | 


«© My Lords and Gentlemen, . 


J have ſuch a confidence in the zeal and good affee- 
tions of this parliament, that I think it quite taperfiuors 
N 2 | | 10 
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to uſe any exhortations to excite vou to a right conduct. 
I will only add, that there never was a ſituation in which 
unanimity, firmneſs, and deſpatch, were more neceſſary 
for the ſafety, honour, and true intereſt of Great Bri- 
tain.” | 
§ XIV. The moſt cordial return of gratitude and af- 
fection was excited by theſe expreſſions of confidence and 
eſteem, which flowed from the heart of a patriot king. 
The two houſes unanimouſly refolved to addreſs their 
ſovereign in the warmeſt terms of zeal and attachment. 
The commons, having thanked him for his moſt gra- 
cious ſpeech from the throne, preſented their congratula- 
tions on the joyful and auſpicious event of his nuptials 
with a princeſs deſcended from an illuſtrious proteſtant 
line, diſtinguiſhed by the moſt eminent graces and en- 
dowments, worthy to be the partner of a throne, by poſ- 
ſeſſing every virtue by which it could be adorned. They 
expreſſed their deep ſenſe of the affectionate regard he had 
manifeſted for his people, by conſulting, on this im- 
3 and intereſting occaſion, as on every other, the 
appineſs of them and their poſterity. They aſſured 
him, that with hearts full of gratitude for this ſignal in- 
ſtance of his royal attention to the welfare of his ſubjects, 
and thoroughly ſenſible of the exalted merit of his illuſ- 
trious conſort, his faithful commons would not fail to 
make ſuch honourable and ample proviſion as might en- 
able her to ſupport her royal dignity with proper luſtre, 
in caſe ſhe ſhould ſurvive his majeſty; for the long conti- 
nuance of whoſe life they ſhould offer up their molt ardent 
yows to Providence, without cealing. They thanked 
his majeſty for having expreſſed his concern for the pro- 
ſperity of his people, in wiſhing to reſtore them the 
bleſſings of peace, They declared their admiration of 
that humanity ſo becoming the royal breaſt, which, 
amidſt the ſucceſſes of his own kingdoms, felt for the ca- 
lamities of other nations. They profeſſed themſelves 
fully perſuaded, that thoſe beneficent diſpoſitions which 
induced his majeſty to propole a congrets for a general 
pacification, and to engage in a negotiation with France 
tor a particular peace, could not have failed of the deſired 
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effect, if the enemy, influenced by the ſame motives, had 
ſhown the ſame good intentions, and would have com- 
plied with ſuch conditions as were requiſite for the ac- 
compliſhment of that ſalutaty work. They teſtified the 
moſt grateful acknowledgment of his majeſty's vigilance 
and firmneſs, in not ſuffering the hopes and expectations 
of peace to produce the leaſt ſuſpenſe or relaxation in the 
exertion of his arms; and congratujated his majeſty on 
thoſe happy ſucceſſes, which, under the good providence 
of God, they aſcribed to the wiſdom and vigour of his 
majeſty's meaſures: To theſe they owed the reduction of 
Dominica, the cenqueit of Beileitle, atchieved with ſo 
much reputation to the Britith arms, and the deſtruction 


of the enemy's power in the Eaſt Indies, by the acqui- 


fition of Pondicher:y, their laſt remaining ſettlement of 
any ſtrength in thoſe conntries, They obſerved, that the 


wiſe and able conduct of his {er-ye highneſs prince Ferdi- 


nand of Brunſwick, whereby he bad iucceſſively defeated 


the projects of the enemy, and prevented their making 
that progreſs, which, from their ſuperior numbers, they 
expected ; together with that gracious approbation which 
his majeſty had been pleated to expreſs of the valour of 
his troops; could not but give the higheſt ſatisfaction to 
his faithful commons. They ſaid, they jaw with juſt 
admiration repeated proofs, in every campaign, of that 
unſhaken reſolution, ani of thute aſtonithing efforts, 
which alone could have enabled his majeity's great ally, 
the king of Prutiia, to rebit the numerous forces of his 
enemies. They aſſured him, he might depend upon their 
entire concurrence and fupport, in tae moſt effect ual pro- 
ſecution of the war, for the intereſt and advantage of 
Great Britain; and in maintaining, to the utmoſt of 
their power, the good faith and honour of his majeſty's 
crown, and the engagements entered into with his allies: 
And they declared themſelves truly ſenlible, that the 
conſtant care and attention of his majefly ro purſue the 
moſt vigorous meaſures, in every part, where any ſuc- 
ceſsful impreſſion could ftill be made upon the enemy, 


were the only means to aitain that d:firable obj: ct, au 


honourable and laſting peace, They acknowledged, 
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with the deepeſt gratitude, that moſt endearing expreſ- 
ſion of his majelty's unbounded goodneſs and affection 
towards his native country, in the folemn declaration 
-which he had been pleaſed to make, that, as well in the 
proſecution of the war as in the concluſion of the peace, 
no conſideration whatever ſhould induce him to depart 
from the true intereſts of his kingdoms, and from the 
honour and dignity of his crown. They gave him to 
underſtand, that his faithful commons would cheerfully 
_ ſuch ſupplies as the nature and extent of the ſeveral 
ervices ſhouid be found to require, firmly relying on his 
majeſty's wiſdom and juſtice, that they would be applied 
with the ſtricteſt economy, and in ſuch a manner as might 
moſt effeually aniwer the great ends for which they 
ſhould be granted. They expreſſed their earneſt deſires, 
that this fiſt parliament, convened by his authority, 
might, by their conduct, give his majeſty a happy proof 
of the zeai, the loyalty, and the affe tion of his people. 
They concluded with ſaying, that, ſenſible of the dif- 
ficult criſis in which they were aſſembled, they were de- 
termined to concur, with the greateft firmneſs and una- 
nimity, in whatever might contribute to the public wel- 
fare, might tend to deſeat the views and expectations of 
their enemies, and convince the world, that there were 
no difficulties which his majeſty's wiſdom and perſe- 
verance, with the aſſiſtance of his parliament, could not 
ſurmount. | 
$ XV. Whether this addreſs was really framed by the 
committee appointed for that purpoſe, or only adopted 
from the monarch, according to the laudable cuſtom 


which had prevailed ſince the acceſſion of the houſe of 


Hanover, ſo as to re-echo, coincide, and ſympathize 
with the ſpeech from the throne, like the baſs and treble, 


in the ſame air, compoſed by the {ame artiſt, and played 
by the ſame muſician, we ſhall not pretend to determine 


but ſurely nothing could have been better calculated to 
ſupport the ſpirits of thoſe allies and ſubſidiaries, generals, 
and contractors, who were intereſted in the proſecution of 
a continental war. Many warm friends to their country 
hoped that this was the laſt vibration of the ditmaj 

| | German 
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German knell, which had ſounded ſo long in the ears 
of Great Britain : They wiſhed, and hoped, that, for the 
future, an amiable prince, who reigned in the hearts of 
his people, would exert that vigour of mind with which 
he was ſaid to be ſo liberally endowed by nature; that 
he would vindicate his own thoughts, ſpeak his own ſen- 
timents, and deviate from the trite and hackneyed path of 
monarchical form, at all times ridiculous, and at no time 
neceſſary, except when the throne is occupied by a prince 
who can neither think for himſelf, nor ſpeak the language 
of his own kingdom. 

& XVI. Beſides this affectionate addreſs to his ma- 
jeſty, a meſtage was fent by the commons to congratulate 
the queen upon her royal nuptials; to expreſs the un- 
feigned joy and fatisfattion which the houſe felt upon 
feeing the moſt ardent wiſhes of a faithful people, anxious 
not only for the preſent and future welfare of theſe King- 
doms, but alſo ior the immediate and domeſtic happineſs 
of their excellent fovereign, ſo completely crowned by 
his majeſty's wite and happy choice of the royal partner 
of his threne; and to aſſure her maietty of the moſt dutitul 
and zealous attachment of the commons. | 


$ XVII. The compelling clauſe in the act, paſted 


during the laſt ſeſñion, ter the relief of inſolvent debtors, 


having raiſed a great clamour, this was a circumſtance 
which, previous to al} other legiſlative meaſures, engaged 
the attention of the commons. The houſe was moved 
that the clauſe might be repealed ; and leave being given 
to bring in a bill for that purpoſe, it ſoon acquired the 
ſanction of the royal authority. That manifold frauds 
and abuſes were committed in conſequence of this clau:e 
is not to be denied; but whether, under proper reſtric- 
tions, it might not have been rendered a ſalutary regula- 
tion, in favour of induſtry and commerce, will admit of 
a diſpute, Certain it is, gre*t numbers of people, who 
were ruined in conſequence of this privilege claimed by 
their debtors, thought themſelves cruelly treated, in 
being deprived of the ſame benefit. The houſe of com- 
nions, in order to maniteſt the warmth of their attach- 
ment to their ſovereign, proceeded to take into conſidera- 
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tion that part of his ſpeech relating to his royal conſort* 
They reſolved, that, in caſe ſhe ſhould furvive his ma- 
jeity, ſhe ſhould enjoy a p: oviſien of one bundred thouſand 
pounds per annum during her life, together with the 
ow of Somerſet- houſe, and the lodge and lands at 
ichmond old Park: That the king ſhould be enabled to 
charge that .annuity upon all or any part of ſuch of the 
revenues, as, by an act made in the laſt ſeſſion for the 
ſupport of his majeſty's houſehold, were directed to he, 
during the king's lite, conſolidated with the aggregate 
fogd, and fould be ſubſi:ting after his majeſty's demiſe ; 
and to charge all or any part of the aggregate fund, as a 
collateral ſecurity for making good the ſaid annuity. A 
bill formed on theſe reſolutions paſſed both houſes without 
oppoſition, and received the royal aſſent on the ſecond day 
of December; when the ſoeaker pronounced a ſpeech, 
addreſſed to his majeliy, replete with expreſſions of loyalty 
and aſtection. | 
$ XVIII. To examine eſtimates, and provide for the 
proſecution of the war, were the ſubjects which next oc- 
cupied the attention of the commons. They voted ſe- 
venty thouſand ſeamen for the ſervice of the enſuing year: 
They maintained the land forces to the number of ſixty- 
ſeven thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy-fix, over and 
above the militia of Enyland, the two regiments of fen- 
cible men in North Britain, the provincial troops in 
North America, and ſixty-ſeven thouland one hundred 
and ſeventy- ſeven German auxiliaries to ſupport the war 
of Weſtphalia. In proportioning the ſupply, they lixe- 
wiſe made good the foreign ſubſidies, as well as the de- 
ficiencies in the grants of the lati ſeſſion. Beſides the 
ſtanding revenue of tae nation, conſiſting of the land-tax 
and malt-tax, and the other impoſitions already laid for 
railing the intereſt of the public debt, it was found neceſ- 
ſary to borrow twelve n:illions on remote funds for the 
ſervice of the year; and this ſtep was taken accordingly. 
XIX. A heavy additional tax upon windows, in- 
cluding ail dwelling-houſes which had eight lights or up 
wards ; and farther additional duties on ſpirituous liquors ; 
were tae funds aſſigued for paying the intereſt Os 
A:“, 
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loan. Theſe impoſts were made part of the ſinking fund 


on which the annuities were charged, Every window 
in a dwelling-houle containing eight or nine windows, and 
no more, was taxed at the yearly rate of one ſhilling : In 
2 houſe lighted with ten or eleven windows, and no more, 
every light was taxed at ſixpence, over and above all other 
duties: Where the number amounted to more than four- 
teen, each paid an additional duty of one ſhilling ; and 
where they did not exceed nineteen, every w:ndow was 

taxed at three-pence additional duty. 
$ XX. Proviſion had but juſt been made for the ſup- 
plies of the year, when the public attention was called off 
to an incident of national importance. The king of 
Great Britain had directed the earl of Briſtol, his am- 
baſſador at Madrid, to demand of the Spaniſh miniſtry 
an explanation of the late treaty concluded between the 
kings of France and Spain ; and particularly to require 
a categorical declaration, with reſpect to the part his ca- 
tholic majeſty intended to act in the diſputes between the 
courts of London and Verſailles, His inſtrudtions im- 
2 that theſe queſtions ſnould be put with all the de- 
icacy which the nature of ſuch demands could admit, 
that Spain ſhould have no cauſe to complain that ſhe was 
treated with want of decorum. The demands were 
made accordingly, with all imaginable demonſtrations of 
reſpe& ; but as the anſwers given appeared evaſive and 
unlatisfaftory, he became more peremptory in his re- 
monſtrances; and, at length, plainly declared, that, if the 
court of Spain fhould retuſe a poſitive explanation, whe» 
ther the catholic king intended to ally himſelf with 
France againſt England, he ſhould interpret the refuſal 
into an aggreſſion and declaration of war, and, in con- 
ſequence, be obliged to retire from the court of Madrid. 
The Spaniſh-monarch had already taken his meaſures in 
concert with the court of Verfailies, and waited only for an 
opportunity to provoke Great Britain into an immediate 
rupture. In anſwer, therefore, to this declaration, Mr. 
Wall, the Spaniſh miniſter, replied, that ſuch a ſtep 
could only be ſuggeſted by the ſpirit of haughtineſs and 
of diſcord, which, for the misfortune of mankind, ſtill 
reigned but tao much in the Britiſh government; that it 
| was 
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was in that very moment the war was declared, and the 
king's dienity violently attacked; and that the earl might 
retire how and when he {ſhould think proper. Nothing 
could be more idle and frivolous than this pretence for 
taking umbrage. Had the Eogliſh miniſter failed in 
point of punctilio, and made an abrupt demand unau- | 
thoriſed by the law of nations, the court of Madrid 
might have reſented his perſona] bchaviour, and com- 
plained of it by their ambaſſador at London : But, even 
in that caſe, the affront would have been, by all the rea- 
ſonable part of mankind, deemed too inconſiderable a 
cauſe for involving the two nations in the horrors and 
miſery of war; yet even this plea was wanting. The 
earl of Briſtol proceeded with delicacy and caution, and 
did not inſi upon a categorical anſwer until every milder 
method had been tried without ſucceſs, The moſt ex- 
traordinary circumſtance attending this rupture was the 
purport of a paper * delivered to the earl of Egremont, 
who had ſucceeded Mr. Pitt as ſecretary of ſtate for the 
ſouthern department, by the count de Fuentes, the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador at the court of London. It ſeems to have 
been calculated for ſowing jealouſies and fomenting di- 
viſions among the ſubjects of Great Britain, and may be 
termed His Catholic Majeſiys Declaration of War againfl 
the Perſon of William Pitt, late Secretary of State, aud 
Miniſter to the King of Great Britain. 

(1762.) S XXI. It was now deemed unneceflary to 
keep any meaſures with Spain. The earl of Briſtol was 
recalled : The count de Fuentes retired from Eng land. 
His Britannic majeſty granted a commiſſion, empowering 

the admiralty to iſſue letters of marque, and commiſſions 
for privateers to act againſt the ſubjects of Spain. War 
was declared in form on the fourth day of January; and 
on the nineteenth the king commimiĩcated it in a ſpeech to 
both houſes of parliamert. He ſaid, he had fo often aſ- 
ſured them of his fincere diſpoſition to put an end to the 
calamities of war, and to reſtore the pubi'c tranquillity 
on ſolid and laſting foundations; that no impartial per- 
fon, either at home or abroad, could ſuſpe& him of un- 


* Sce note M] at the end of the volumc. . 
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neceſſarily kindling a new war in Europe. He acquaint- 
ed them, that, ſince their receſs, he had found himſelf 
indiſpenſably obliged to declare war againſt Spain, for 
the cauſes {ſpecified in his public declaration. He obſerved, 
that his own conduct, fince his acceſſion to the throne, as 
well as that of the late king his grandfather, towards 
Spain, had been fo full of good-will and friendſhip, fo 
averſe to the laying hold of feveral juft grounds of com- 
plaint, which might have been alleged, and fo attentive 
to the advantages of the catholic king and his family, 
that it was matter of the greateſt ſurpriſe to find that en- 
gagements had, in this conjuncture, been entered into 
between that crown and France, and a treaty “ made to 
unite all the branches of the houſe of Bourbon in the 
moſt ambitions and dangerous deſ;gns againſt the com- 
merce and independency of the reſt ct Europe, and parti- 
culaily of theſe kingdoms. He expreſſed his reliance on 
the divine bleſſing on the juſtice of his cauſe, on the 
zealous and powerſul aſſiſtance ot his faithful ſubjeRs, and 
the concurrence of his allies, who mult find themſelves 
involved in the pernicious and extenſive projects of his 
enemies. He left theſe conſiderations with his parliament, 
full of the juſteſt confidence, that the honour of his 
crown, and the intereſts of his kingdom, were ſafe in 
their hands. Both houſes having taken this ſpeech into 
conſideration, addreſſes were preſented from each, con- 
taining aſſurances of conſtant ſupport, conveyed in the 
moſt endearing expreſſions. | 

S XXII. Were we, however, to form our opinion 
from the mutual declarations of war publiſhed by the 
two nations, they both ſecmed intent upon ſuppreſſing 
the real cauſe, and at a loſs to find plauſible pretences 
tor proceeding to ſuch extremities. The real motive 
wh.ch induced England to hazard a rupture, was a full 
perſuaſion of the catholic king's partiality to the court of 
Verſailles, and of his intention to aſſiſt France with trea- 
ture in the proſecution of her hoſtilities againſt Great 
Eritain; tor as to the factum famiie between the 


* Sce note [N] at the end of the volume. 
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two branches of the houſe of Bourbon, it 'was ne 
more than a defenſive alliance for the mutual guaranty of 
their reſpective dominions, which any two nations have a 
right to contract, and a mutual conceſſion of commercial 
privileges, with which every power has an undoubted 
right to indulge its allies, without giving juſt cauſe of 

offence to any neighbouring nation. 
$ XXIII. The ſecond expedition againſt Martinique 
having been mentioned before, we ſhall now proceed 
to give an account of the ſucceſs which attended that 
enterpriſe. It may be neceſſary to inform the reader that 
Martinique is the largeſt of all the Caribbee iſlands, fitu- 
ated between the fourteenth and fifteenth degrees of 
north latitude, about the middle between Barbadoes and 
Guadaloupe, to windward of Antigua and St. Chriſto - 
her's. It extends twenty leagues in length, and may 
86 about one hundred and thirty miles in circumference ; 
indented by a geeat number of creeks and harbours z 
diverſified with hill and dale, ſhaded with woods, water- 
ed by many ſtreams ; in climate fultry, in foil fertile, 
producing a very conſiderable quantity of ſugar, indigo, 
coffee, cotton, ginger, aloes, and pimento. Here the 
governor-general of all the French iflands in this part of 
the worid reſides; and here is eſtabliſhed the ſovereign- 
council, whoſe juriſdiction extends over all the French 
Antilles, and even to the ſettlements of that crown in 
the iſlayds of St. Domingo and Tortuga. In a word, 
Marrinique is the molt populous and flouriſhing of all the 
colonies which the French nation poll-is in America. 
Its towns ani harbours are ſtrongly fortified : The coun- 
try itielf is rendered extremely difficult of accels by 
woods, paſſes, rivers, rocks, and ravines ; defended by 
a body of regular troops, and reinforced by a diſciplined 
militia, ſaid to conſiſt of ten thouſand white natives, be- 
ſides four times that n»niber of negroes, whom they can 
arm in caſes of emergency. The reduction of this 
ifland was an object of the greateſt conſequence to Great 
Britain, not only on account of its own in:rinfic worth, 
and the detriment which the lois of it muſt occaſion to 
the enemy, but likewiſe for the ircurity of the Engliſh 
Lands, 
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iſlands, among which it is ſituated, and of the Britiſh 
trading ſhips, which were terribly annoyed by the priva- 
teers of Martinique. 

S XXIV. In the month of December of the preceding 
year, the armament from North America and England, 
under the command of major-general Monckton and 
rear-admiral Rodney, amounting to eighteen battalions, 
and as many ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, bombs, 
and fire · ſhips, having rendezvouſed at Barbadoes, pro- 
ceeded from thence on the fifth day of January; and on 
the eighth the fleet and tranſports anchored in St. Anne's 
bay, in the eaſtern part of Martinique, after the ſhips of 
war had ſilenced ſome batteries which the enemy had 
erected on that part of the coaſt. In the courſe of this 
ſervice, the Raiſonnable, a ſhip of the line, was, by the 
ignorance of the pilot, run upon a reef of rocks, from 
whence ſhe could not be diſengaged, though the men 
were ſaved, together with her ſtores and artillery. The 
general, however, judging this an improper place for diſ- 
embarkation, two brigades, commanded by the briga- 
diers Haviland and Grant, were detached under ccnvoy 
to the bay of Petite Anſe, where a battery was cannon- 
aded and taken by the ſeamen and marines. Theſe bri- 
gades were ſoon tollowed by the whole army, and the reſt 
of the ſquadron ; and other batteries being ſilenced, ge- 
neral Monckton and the forces landed without further 
oppoſition on the ſixteenth, in the neighbourhood of the 
Cas des Navires. The brigadiers Haviland and Grant 
had made a deſcent in the other place, and marched to the 
Ae oppolite to Pigeon- iſland, which commands the 
1arbour of Fort-Royal ; but the roads being found im- 
paſſable for artillery, Mr. Monckton altered his firſt de- 
fign. The two brigades, however, with the light-infan- 
try under lieutenant-colonel Scot, while they remained 
on ſhore, were attacked in the night by a body of grena- 
diers, freebooters, negroes, and way 5 ung who had 
been ſent over from Fort-Royal ; but they met with ſuch 
a wam reception as compelled them to retreat with pre- 
Cipitation, after having ſuſtained ſome lots. 
vol. vn. 0 | : XXV. 
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& XXV. A reinforcement of two battalions of ma- 
rines having joined the troops after they had been landed 
at Cas des Navires, the general reſolved to beſiege the 
town of Fort Royal; but, in order to make his ap- 
proaches, he found it neceſſary to attack the heights of 
Garnier and Tortueſon, which the enemy had fortified, 
and ſeemed reſolved to defend to the laſt extremity. The 
Engliſh commander, having erected a battery to favour 
the paſſage of a ravine, which ſeparated him from thoſe 
heights, made a diſpoſition for the attack, which was 

ut in execution on the tweniy-fourth day of January. 
In the dawn of the morning, brigadier Grant, at as 
head of the grenadiers, ſupported by lord Rollo's brigade, 
attacked the advanced potts of the enemy, under a briſk 
fire of the batteries; while brigadier Rufane, with his 
brigade, reinforced by the marines, marched up on the 
right to attack the redoubts that were raiſcd along the 
ſhore ; and the light-infantry, under colonel Scot, ſup- 
ported by the brigade of Walſh, advanced on the left of 
a plantation, in order, if poſſible, to turn the enemy. 
They ſucceeded in their attempt, while the grenadiers 
were engaged in driving the French from one poſt to ano- 
ther; and this motion contributed, in a great meaſure, to 
the ſucceſs of the day. By nine in the morning, they 
were in poſſeſſion of the Morne Tortueſon, and all the 
redoubts and batteries with which it was fortified. The 
enemy retired in confuſion to the town of Fort-Royal, 
and to the Morne Garnier, which, being more high and 
inacceſſible than the other, was deemed impraQticable. 
During the conteſt for the poſſeſſion of Tortueſon, bri- 
gadier Haviland, at the head of his brigade, with two 
battalions of Highlanders, and another corps of light-in- 
fantry under major Leland, was ordered to paſs the ra- 
vine a good way to the left, and turn a body of the ene- 
my poſted on the oppolite heights, in hope of being able 
to divide their force; but the country was ſo difficult of 
acceſs, that it was late before this paſſage was effected. 
In the mean time, the general, perceiving the enemy 
giving way on all ſides, ordered colonel Scot's light-m- 
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fantry, with Walſh's brigade, and a diviſion of the gre - 


nadiers, to advance on the left to a plantation, from 
whence they drove the enemy, and where they took poſ- 
ſeſſion of an advantageous poſt oppolite to the Morne 
Garnier. They were ſupported on the right by Havi- 
land's corps, when they paſſed the ravine ; and the road 
between the two plantations, which they occupied, was 
covered by the marines. Next day the Englith began to 
erect batteries againſt the citadel of Fort Royal; but 
were greatly annoyed from Morne Ganier. On the 
twenty-ſeventh, about four in the afternoon, the enemy 
made a furious attack, with the greateſt part of their 
forces, on the poſts occupied by the light-infantry and 
brigadier Haviland; but were handled ſo roughly, that 


they ſoon retired in diſorder. Such was the ardour of 


the Engliſh troops, that they paſſed the ravine with the 
fugitives, ſeized their batteries, and took poſſeſſion of 
the ground, being ſupported by the brigade of Walſh, 
and the grenadiers under Grant, who marched up to 
their aſſiſtance when the attack began. Major 1 
with his light-infantry, finding no reſiſtance on the left, 
advanced to the redoubt which was abandoned; and the 
brigadiers Walſh, Grant, and Haviland, moved up in 
order to ſupport him; ſo that by nine at night the Britiſh 
troops were in poſſeſſion of this very ſtrong poſt, that 
commanded the citadel, againſt which their own artillery 
was turned in the morning. The French regular troops 
had fled into the town, and the militia diſperſed in & 
country. The governor of the citadel, perceiving the 
Engliſh employed in erecting batteries. on the different 
heights by which he was commanded, ordered the cha- 
made to be beat, and ſurrendered the place by capitula- 
tion. Oa the fourth of February, the gate of the citadel 
was delivered up to the Engliſh z and next morning the 
garriſon,. to the number of eight hundred, marched out 
with the honours of war. Immediately after the reduc- 
tion of Fort-Royal, deputations were ſent from different 
quarters of the ifland, defiring a capitulation ; but the 
governor-general, Mr. de la Touche, retired with his 
forces to St. Pierre, which he propoſed to defend with 


uncommon vigour. On the ſeventh, Pigeon-ifland, 
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which was ſtrongly fortified, and counted one of the heft 
defences of the harbour, ſurrendered at the firſt ſummons, 
and obtained a capitulation ſimilar to that of the citadel. 
It was agreed, that the troops of the French king ſhould 
be tranſported to Rochefort in France; that the militia 
ſhould lay down their arms, and remain priſoners of war 
until the fate of the iſland ſhould be detei mined. 'I hele 
ſignal ſucceſſes were obtained at the ſmall expenſe of about 
four hundred men, including a few officers, killed and 
wounded in the different attacks; but the loſs of the 
enemy was much more conſiderable. The melt remark - 
able circumſtance of this enterpriſe was, the ſurpriſing 
boldneſe and alacrity of the ſeamen, who, by force of 
arm, drew a number of heavy mortars and ſhips* canon 
up the ſteepeſt mountains to a conſiderable diſtance from 
the ſea, and acroſs the enemy's line of fire, to which 
they expoſed themſelves with amazing indifference, 
Fourteen French privateers were found in the harbour of 
Fort-Royal; and a much greater number, from other 
rts inthe iſland, were delivered up to admiral Rodney, 
m conſequence of the capitulation with the inhabitants, 
who, in all other reſpects, were very tavourably treated. 
XXVI. At the moment when the commander in 
chief of the Britiſh forces was ready to embark for the 
reduction of St. Pierre, a very large and flouriſhing town 
fituated to leeward of Fort-Royal, two deputies arrived 
with propoſals of capitulation for the whole iſland, on the 
art of Mr. de la Touche, the governor-general. On 
the fourteenth, the terins were ſettled, and the capitula- 
tion ſigned ; on the ſixteenth, the Engliſh commander 
took poſſeſſion of St. Pierre, and all the poſts in that 
neighbourhood 3 while the governor-general, with Mr. 
Rouille, the lieutenant-governor, the ſtaff- officers, and 
about three hundred and twenty grenadiers, were em- 
barked in tranſports, to be conveyed to France. That 
ſuch an important conqueſt ſhould be atchieved almoſt 
without bloodſhed, was in a great meaſure owing to the 
favourable capitulation which the iſland of Guadaloupe 
had obtained, and the good faith with which the articles 
of that capitulation had been obſerved by the conquerors. 
Indeed, the inhabitants of Martinique, who were in- 
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dulged with nearly the ſame terms, muſt have found 


themſelves conſiderably gainers by their change of ſove- 
reign ; inaſmuch as, together with the enjoyment of their 
own religion, laws, and property, they had now an op- 
portunity of exporting their produce to advantage, and 
of being ſupplicd with all neceſſaries from the dominions 
of Great Britain; whereas, before they fell under the 
Engliſh government, their commerce was almoſt entirely 
interrupted, and they were obliged to depend, even for 
ſubſiſtence, upon the moſt precarious and hazardous me- 
thods of ſupply. By the reduction of Martinique, the 
iſlands of Antigua, St. Chriſtopher's, and Nevis, toge- 
ther with the ſhips trading to theſe colonies, are perfectly 
ſecured againſt the depredations of the enemy; and Great 
Britain acquires an annual additicn in commerce, at 
leaſt, 'to the amount of one million ſterling.— While ge- 
neral Monckton was employed in regulating the capi- 
tulation of this iſland, commodore Swanton failed 
with a ſmall ſquadron to the ifle of Grenada, which, 
with ſome others poſſeſſed by the French, depends upon 


Martinique, and It was believed would ſubmit without 


oppoſition, The inhabitants, however, refuſed to obey 
the ſummons of the commodore; but he being joined by 
a body of troops under the command of brigadter-general 
Walſh, who was detached upon this ſervice by general 
Monckon, they thought proper to ſubmit without fur- 
ther oppoſition, although the ifland, by the nature of its 
ſituation, was capable of making a vigorous defence. It 
lies about fifty leagues to the ſouth-weſt of Barbadoes, 
has a good harbour, and the foil produces ſugar, indigo, 
and many other valuable commodities. The inhabitants 
enjoyed the ſame capitulation which had been granted to 
the people of Martinique; and this was extended to the 


Grenadillas, a number of ſmall fruitful iſlands by which 


the other is ſurrounded. At the ſame time, the Engliſh 
troops took poſſeſſion of the iſlands of St. Lucie, Toba- 
go, and St. Vincent, which the French had begun to 
lettie, although they had been conſidered as neutral by 
the late treaties ſubſiſting between the two nations. 
While the Britiſh armament remained at Martinique, a 

| * French 
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French fleet appeared to windward of the iſland, and ſent 
an officer on ſhore to receive intelligence. They conti- 
nued cruizing to windward for two days, and even ap- 
proached within cannon- ſhot of Trinity, as if their in- 
tention had been to make a deſcent; but afterwards they 
changed their courſe, and bore away for the iſland of 
Dominique. Admiral Rodney, being informed of their 
arrival on the coaſt of Martinique, got under ſail with his 
ſquadron, and beat up to windward in queſt of the ene- 
my; but they did not wait his coming. 

XXVII. Previouſly to entering into the narration 
of the conſequences of the new war with Spain, it will 
be neceſſary to particulariſe the other tranſactions in par- 
liament which diſtinguiſhed this ſeſſion, as well as to give 
a detail of ſome domeſtic occurrences ; and then proceed, 
as uſnal, to the operations of war on the continent of 
Germany. In the courſe of the preceding year, it had 
been thought proper to lay an additional duty of three 
ſhillings on every barrel of beer; and, as this did not 
immediately take place, it made little impreſſion on the 
minds of the people ; but now that the brewers began to 
raiſe the price of their liquor, and the publicans in conſe- 
quence reſolved to demand one halfpenny extraordinary on 
every quart of ſtrong beer, the cities of London and 
Wettminſter were filled with tumult. The populace 
vowed revenge againſt. the brewers, for exacting a higher 
price than uſual from the viauallets 3 and even threat- 
enced to pull down the houſes of thoſe publicans who 
ſhould charge the additional balfpenny on their beer. 
Under the terror of theſe menaces, they petitioned the 
houſe of commons for protection and relief; and a 
new act was paſſed in favour of their requeſt. It im- 
plied that no brewer or retailer of ſtrong beer or ale 
ſhould be liable to be ſued, impleaded, or moleſted, by 
indictment, information, popular action, or otherwile, 
for advancing the price; and that, on the other hand, 
they ſhould not be allowed to mix it, on any pretence 
whatſoever, after the gauge of it ſhould be taken by an 
officer of the exciſe. It may he worth obſerving, that all 
the odium of this unpopular tax fell upon the preſent king 
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and his miniftry, though it was a meaſure planned, regu- 
lated, and ſettled in the laſt reign: Such is the pre- 
poſterous caprice of a vulgar, indulged in inſolence and 
riot 

S XXVIII. Beſides this obnoxious act, another law 
was paſſed, to explain, amend, and reduce into one act, 
the ſeveral laws relating to the militia, which had been 
found hitherto ineffetual. By this laſt regulation, pa- 
riſh officers are empowered, with the conſent of the inha- 
bitants, to provide voluntiers for the militia, by a rate 
on the pariſh, in proportion to that for the relief of their 
poor. It is alſo provided, that no perſon under eighteen 


or above forty-five, nor articled clerk, apprentice, or 


pauper with three children, born in wedlock, ſhall be 


compelled to ſerve. By thele alterations in the militia 


law, every man is obliged to pay his quota; all pariſhes 


have it in their power to keep their uſeful hands at home, 


and to employ the idle and diſſolute in the ſervice of their 
country. 4 
$ XXIX. It being judged neceſſary to veſt the proper- 


ty of all Spaniſh prizes in the captors, and to continue 


during the preſent war with Spain, all the proviſions and 


regulations which were made on the ſame ſubje& in 


different acts paſſed in the twenty-ninth, thirty-ſecond, 
and thirty-third years of the late reign ; a bill was paſſed 
for thele purpoſes. It might deſerve the conſideration 
of the legiſlature, whether; it would not be expedient 


to alter the proportions in which all prize-money is at 


preſent diſtributed to the officers and ſailors on board a 


gulation by which a captain ſhares three-eighths of the 
prize, amounting to one-eighth more than is divided 
among the whole crew of common ſeamen. In conſe- 
quence of this ridiculcus cuſtom, private captains are 
often raiſed by accident to the poſſeſſion of overgrown 
fortunes, to which their merit gives them no titlez and 
the hope of ſuch an exorbitant ſhare of booty renders 
them ſo eager in the purſuit of trading veſſels, that they 
often negle& opportunities of acting more vigorouſly 


againſt the enemy. It the captain's ſhare was limited to 
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one- ſixteenth, he would have a proportion ſufficiently 
ſuited to his rank; another ſixteenth might be added to 
the ſhare of the ſeamen ; and one-fourth of the whole 
prize might be employed in the ſervice of the public. 

C XXX. The parliament, actuated by the benevolent 


wiſh to prevent in ſome meaſure certain mhuman prac- 


tices relating to poor pariſh children within the bills of 
mortality, enacted a law for keeping an annual regiſter. 
of thoſe infants in every pariſh, under the age of four, a 
time of life in which they were ſuppoſed to be more parti- 
cularly expoſed to the barbarity of their nurſes, ſome of 
whom were ſaid to be the more favoured by the overſeers 
of the poor, the more dexterous they proved themſelves 


in deſpatching the unhappy orphans committed to their 


charge, The ſuſpicion that ſuch cruelties had been exer- 
ciſed, was ſupported by ftrong preſumptions, which in- 
deed gave riſe to this bill in favour of public regiſters, 
which will be a conſiderable check upon the overſeers. 
They will point out thoſe pariſhes where the greateſt 
mortality prevails among thoſe hapleſs children, and 
perhaps induce the legiſlature to inquire into the cauſe of 
this calamity. The pariſh officers, thus open to detec- 
tion, will execute their office with a more conſcious re- 
gard to the duties of chriſtian humanity.—Bilis were 
alſo introduced, and paſſed into laws, for rendering 
London-bridge more acceſſible for the convenience of 
commerce; and to facilitate a ſcheme for ſupplying the 
Cities of London and Weſtminſter with freſh fiſh by land- 
carriage from different parts of the kingdom. This 
uſeful ſcheme, conceived and digeſted by a private gen- 
tleman called Blake, a deſcendant of the celebrated ad- 
miral Blake, was patroniſed by the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, who advanced a conſiderable ſum 
towards the execution of it; and the capital was ina 
little time ſupplied with great plenty and a variety of ex- 
celtent fiſh, by the induſtry and ingenuity of the projec- 
tor. He had no other view but that of reſcuing the peo- 
ple ſrom the tyranny of a few individuals, who had long 
monopolized the market, and kept up the commodity at 


exorbitant rates; but whether a icheme founded on obs | 
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lic utility, openly executed and honeſtly purſued, will 


be able to maintain its ground againſt a powerful combi- 


nation of wealthy individuals, who will not ſcruple to 
expend large ſums to effect its miſcarriage, time alone 
will diſcover *, A new act likewiſe paſſed for the better 
lighting and paving the ſtreets of Weſtminſter, which 
were neither very ſafe nor commod ious. 
$ XXXI. The foreign proteſtants who had ſettled in 
America having been very uſeful to the ſervice in raiſing 
and diſciplining ſoldiers on that continent, an act was 
paſſed, enabling his majeſty to grant commiſſions to a 
certain number of this deſcription of men. As a reward 
for their fidelity, and a further encouragement to proteſt- 
ant adventurers, it was now enacted, that all foreigners 
of this religion, as well officers as ſoldiers, who had 
ſerved, or ſhould hereafter ſerve, in the royal American 
regiment, or as engineers in America, for the ſpace of 
two years, taking and ſubſcribing the oaths, ſhould be 
deemed natural-born ſubjeQs of Great Britain to all in- 
tents. and purpoſes ; except that no perſon, naturalized 
I being a member 
of the privy- council, or either houſe of parliament, or of 
enjoying any office or place of truſt within the kingdoms 
of Great Britain and Ireland, either civil. or military ; 
or any grant frcm the crown to himſelf, or to any other 
in truſt for him, or of any lands, tenements, or here- 
ditaments, within the aid kingdoms. Neither does the 
benefit of this act extend to children born out of the 
king's allegiance, whoſe fathers, at the birth of ſuch chil- 
dren, were liable to the penalties of high treaſon or felony, 
or in the ſervice of any foreign power at war with Great 
Britain, excepting ſtill the children of thoſe who quitted 


Ireland in purſuance of the capitulation of Limerick. 


Yet even this Jewiſh law of viſiting the iniquities of the 


fathers on the children, which had paſſed in the fourth 


year of the late reign, had been mitigated by another 
clauic in the ſame ad, importing, that the privileges of 


See note [O] at the end of the volume. 
| , 2 Natus» 
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naturalization ſhould, notwithſtanding, be enjoyed by 
every child thus diſqual:fied, who ſhould make it appear 
that he had reſided two years in any part of the Britiſh 
dominions, between the ſixteenth day vi November, in 
the year one thouſand feven hundred and eight, and the 
twenty-fifth day of March, in the year one thouland 
ſeven hundred and thirty-one, and had profeſſed the pro- 
teſtant religion, and died in Great Britain, or the domi- 
nions thereof, within the ſaid term; or had poſſeſſed any 
lands, or made any ſettlement in Great Britain or Ire- 
land. The practice of naturalizing foreizn proteſtants is 
certainly, at this juncture, highly expedient for the bene- 
fit of Great Britain and her colonies ; now, when the mo- 
ther-couniry is fo depopulated by war and migration, 
that there is not a ſufficient number of hands left for the 
purpoſes of agriculture, manufacture, and commerce; 
and when the nation has made the acquiſition of rich 
iſlands, and an immenſe continent, whole value muſt al- 
ways depend upon their population. 

S XXXII. A new law was made for ſecuring the ad- 
ditional falaries to the puiſne judges, whom the king had 
rendered independent, inthe . of the preceding ſeſſion; 
and the mutiny bill was paſſed as an annual regulation. 

$ XXXIII. Beſides theſe regulations, the parliament 
enacted an explanatory law for a further encouragement tu 
thoſe who ſhould make any progreſs towards the diſcovery 
of a certain method for finding out the longitude at fea, that 
great deſideratum in the art of navigation. Mr. Harri- 
ſon, a clock-maker of London, had contrived a curious 
time-piece, which, under the direction of his ſon, was 


tried in a voyage to the Weſt Indies, and found to ſuc- 


ceed in all experiments infinitely beyond any thing which 
had been hitherto invented on the ſame ſubjedt. Mr. 
Irwin, a native of Ireland, had alſo contrived a marine 
chair, by means of which it was found prafticable, in 
the rougheſt weather at fea, to take obſervations of the 
immerſions and emerſions of Jupiter's ſatellites, from 
which the longitude may be aſcertained. - This ma- 
chine had been found ſucceſsful upon trial; and now 
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a board of longitude was held at the admiralty, to conſi- 
der the merit of thoſe improvements, in conſequence of 
the act lately paſſed. Mr. Harriſon and his ſon were 
gratified with a reward of fifteen hundred pounds, and 
five hundred were beſtowed upon Mr. Irwin. Many 
methods were, at this time, propoſed for finding the lon- 
gitude at fea, and ſome of them appeared to be extremely 
ingenious z but as none of them had been reduced to 
practice by actual experiment, the claims and preten- 


tions of their ſeveral authors were neglected or over- 


looked ®. ; | 

S XXXIV. On the ſecond day of June, the buſineſs 
of the ſeſſion being ended, the king concluded it with a 
ſpeech as uſual, and both houſes were prorogued. 

CXXXV. A remarkable reſolution in favour of the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, the earl of Halifax, whoſe con- 
duct was entirely approved, and whoſe character was 
held in the utmoſt veneration, was the only remarkable 


_ circumſtance that diſtinguiſhed this ſeſſion of the parlia- 


ment of that kingdom. They unanimouſly reſolved on 
an addreſs to his excellency, deſiring he would repreſent 
to the king the ſenſe of the houſe, that the appointments . 
of the lo:d-lieutenant were become inadequate to the dig- 
nity of that office: They tnerefore humbly defired that his 
majeſty would be pleaſed to grant ſuch an augmentation 
to the entertainment of the lord-Jlieutenant for the time 
being, as ſhould raiſe the whole to the annual ſum of 
ſixteen thouſand pounds. At the iame time they ex- 
preſſed their ſatisfaction at the pleaſing hope that this 
augmentation ſhould take place during the adminiftration 
of a chief governor, whoſe many great and amiable qua- 
lities, whole wiſe and happy adminiſtration in the govern- 
ment of that kingdom, had univerſally endeared him to 
the people of Ireland. The ear] received this glorious 
teſtimony of their approbation with all ſuitable acknow- 
ledgments; but, with a delicacy peculiar to himſelf, de- 


* By a bill paſſed in this ſeſſion, an annuity of three thou- 
ſand pounds was ſettled and ſecured for the uſe of Arthur 
Onſlow, eſq. late ſpeaker of the houle of commons. 


clined 
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clined their propoſal that the augmentation ſhould take 
place during his government. 

S XXXVI. The repoſe of that kingdom had been for 
ſome time diſturbed by a ſet of licentious people, who 
allembled in the night in arms, and committed many 
outrages in different parts of the ifland. They were in- 
diſcriminately diftinguiſhcd by the name of White Boys 
and Levellers, becauſe they wore linen ſhirts over their 
clothes, that they might know one another in the dark, 
and levelled all the en, which had encroached upon 
commons. Indeed this was not the only grievance of 
which they comphined : They looked upon every dimi- 
nution of a common as an injury to the poor, who had 
uſed to enjoy the benefit of that common. They there- 
fore not only deſtroyed the fences which had lately been 
made, but alſo robbed and maltreated the authors and 

1 of thoſe encroachments. They even made 
head againſt ſome parties and detachments that were ſent 
to ſuppreſs them, and ſome lives were loſt. A report 
began to gain ground, that thoſe were no other than aſ- 
ſemblies of malcontents, taking meaſures againſt the 
eſtabliſhed government ; that they were already increaſed 
to a formidable number, well armed and diſciplined by offi - 
cers, who had come for that purpoſe from France and other 
foreign countries. "Theſe ſurmiſes, however, were abſo- 
Jutely without foundation, and all thoſe petty inſurrections 
were quelled by the vigilance and wile conduct of the 
lord-lieutenant, who nevertheleſs found it ablolutely ne- 
eeſſary to make ſome examples of ſeverity, in order to 
prevent ſuch diſturbances for the future. What contri- 
buted, perhaps, to the more ſpeedy reftoration of that 
kingdom's quiet, was the raiſing of ſix new battalions 
on that eſtabliſhment ; which were, in the courſe of this 
year, levied in Ireland, of proteſtants and catholics in- 
_ diſcrimunately ; an experiment which ſucceeded accord- 
ing to the with of thoſe by whom it was projected. This 
and other indulgences which may be ſafely granted to 


the catholics in Ireland, who are gene aliy well. affected 


to the eſtabliſhed government, would prevent the emigra- 
ton of many induſtrious hands, who are not only loit to 
their 
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their native country, but even contribute to ſtrengthen the 

wer of the enemies of Great Britain. | 

$ XXXVII. It may be deemed ſuperfluous, in giving 
a detail of the domeſtic tranſactions which happened dur- 
ing the courſe of this year in Great Britain, to particula- 
riſe every event which engaged the attention of the pub- 
lic: We ſhall therefore in general obſerve, that murders, 
robberies, fraud, impoſture, and every ſpecies of villany, 
continued to prevail not only in the metropolis, but in 
almoſt every part of the kingdom, to the ſhame of the 
pn the diſgrace of the nation, and the reproach*of 
wmanity. From the frivolous purſuits of the people, 
their rage for novelty, their admiration of ſhow and 
pageantry, their ridiculous extravagance, their licen- 
tious conduct, their ſavage appetite for war and car- 
nage which they had for ſome time avowed, and 
the ſpirit of ſuperſtition with which they began to be 
poſſeſſed, one would be apt to believe that the human 
mind had begun to degenerate, and that mankind 
was relapſing into their original ignorance and bar- 
barity. In the beginning of the year, the inhabit- 
ants of London and Weſtminſter were alarmed and 
engroſſed by the impoſture of a child of ten years of 
age, the daughter of one Parſons, clerk of a pariſh in 
Cock-lane, near Weſt Smithfield, This girl, tutored 
in all appearance by the father for the purpoſes of ma- 
lice, pretended to be viſited by the ſpirit of a young wo- 
man who had formerly lodged in the houſe, and died 
about a year and a halt before this period. This perſon, 
who went by the name of Fanny, had lived in familiarity 
with one Mr. K tt, a broker. He had been the huſ- 
band of her ſiſter, and would have willingly taken Fanny 
to wife: But this union being forbid by the canon law, 
the parties agreed to indulge their mutual paſſion without 
the ceremony of the church, and lived together with great 
harmony, until ſhe was ſeized with the ſmall-pox, of 
which diſtemper ſhe died, to the unſpeakable griet of her 
lover, to whom the bequeathed the whole of her ſlender 
fortune. Mr. K——t had, it ſeems, incurred the re- 
ſentment of Parſons, by preſſing him for the payment of 
ſome money he had lent him while he lodged at his houſe; 
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and this is ſuppoſed to have been the ſource of the plan 
which he now projected for tae broker's deſtiuction. His 
daughter pretended to ſee the apparition of Fanny, whole 
favourite the had been. She was ſeized with fits and agi- 
tations; and ſtrange noiſes of ſcratching, fluttering, 
whiſpering, and knocking, were heard in the apartment 
where ſhe lay. A woman who lived in the houſe, and 
was an accomplice in the impoſture, pretended to hold 
conferences with the ſpectre. She aſked if it was the 
ſpirit of Fanny; and, if it was, deſired the affirmative 
might be ſignified by a certain number of diftin& knocks, 
which were heard accordingiy. The ſigns of affent and 
negation being thus aſcertained, ſhe proceeded with a 
number of interrogations, She aſked if the ſpirit had 
any thing to diſcloſe for the detection of guilt ? if it was 
the ſpirit of Fanny? if her death had been haftencd by 
violent means? if thoſe means had been ufed by Mr. 
K — t, with whom ſhe lived? To all theſe, and many 
other queſtions, anſwers were made in the affirmative b 
three diſtinct knocks to each interrogation ; and this fort 
of communication was often repeated in the hearing of 
many different companies of people, who crowded to the 
houſe in order to ſatisfy their curioſity. The found of 
the knocks varied at different times, and ſeemed to pro- 
ceed occaſionally from different parts of the room: Other 
noiſes of ſcratching, ruſtling, whiſpering, and ſomething 
like the fluttering of wings, were frequently perceived, 
while the child lay in bed ſeemingly inſenſible; for her 
preſence was the ſole condition on which the ſpirit would 
make itſelf known, and it declared it would follow ker 
whereſoever ſhe ſhould be conveyed. The circumſtances 
of this ſtrange viſitation being reported, with many idle 
exaggerations, intereſted the public to ſuch a degree, that 
in all aſſemblies, from the higheſt to the moit humble, 
nothing was heard but remarks and obſervations on the _ 
progreſs of the ſpirit in Cock-lane, where there was a | 
"Perpetual flux and reflux of people of all ranks and cha- 
raters, whether ſtimulated by curioſity, actuated by 
ſuperſtition, or attracted by the hopes of amuſement and 
paſtime, What was at ſirit propoled as the gratification 
of revenge alone, became now a ſource of conſiderable 
| profit, 
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| profit, as every perſon paid for admittance to the haunted 


chamber. Among the lower claſs of people this ridicu- 
lous impoſture produced a general ſpirit of infatuation, 
and filled the domeſtics of almoſt every family with ſuch 
terrors as greatly diſconcerted them in the performance of 
their ſeveral functions. Many weak minds in reſpectable 
ſpheres of life were infected by the fears of the vulgar, 
Some individuals who entered the houſe with a view to 
mirth and ridicule, were ſo ſtruck with the ſcene, that 
they became converts to the general belief. It even made 
an impreſſion upon ſome perſons of ſuperior underſtand- 
ing; and one or two clergymen openly avowed them- 
ſelves patrons of this ſupernatural HL 2D, Superſtitious 
terror is of all the different ſpecies of fear the moſt infec- 
tious ; and when once it gains poſſeſſion of the human 
mind, renders all the ſuggeſtions of reaſon ineffectual. 
The ſpirit was aſked if it would ſignify its preſence in the 
vault of a certain church where the body of Fanny was 
depoſited; an aniwer was made in the affirmative, and 
the hour appointed for this experiment. The child wag 
removed to another houſe, and fo narrowly watched, that 
ſhe could neither make ule of her own hands, nor be 
aſſiſted by any accomplice, While ſhe remained in this 
fitvation, no knocks or noiſes were heard. The vault 
was viſited at the hour appointed: But the ſpirit gave no 
tokens of its being preſent. The girl being reconveyed 
to her father's houſe, the noifes returned, and the ſpurious 
ghoſt declared in the uſual way, that it did not exhibit in 
the vault becauſe the body had been previouſly removed 
from thence, and was now interred in another place, 
The vault was again viſited by ſeveral perſons of credit, 
in whoſe preſence the coſſin was opened, and the body 
tound almoſt quite conſumed. This was an evidencg 
which ought to have opened the eyes of the moſt infa- 


tuated ; and immediately afterwards the girl being again 


removed to another houte, in order to be more narrowly. 
oblerved, was detected in the act of conveying to bed, 


with her, a piece of board on which ſhe had knocked 


with her fingers. 4 
| P 2 $ XXXVILI, 
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$ XXXVIII. In ſpite of theſe ſtrong proofs of impoſ- 
ture, and the glaring abſurdities which every unpre- 
Judiced man of common ſenſe muſt have perceived in the 
whole contrivance and exhibition of this ridiculous ſcene, 
the reputation of the Cock-lane ſpirit (till gained ground 
and, of conſequence, the perſon whom it accuſed was uni- 
verſally deteſted as an infamous murderer, who had poi- 
ſoned a poor young creature, after having robbed her of 
her innocence. In vain he endeavoured to vindicate him- 
ſelf from this inſidious charge, by publiſhing the affida- 
vits of the phyſician and apothecary who attended her in 
her laſt illneſs; in vain he availed himſelf of the teſtimony 
of thoſe who converſed with her in her laſt moments, and 
ſaw the tender parting between her and the man whom 
her ſpirit was now ſuppoſed ſo virulently to impeach : 
The more pains he took in his own juſtification, the 
people ſeemed the more convinced of his guilt: And 
ſome papers equally artful and malicious were publiſhed, 


with a view to refute what he had advanced in his own 


juſtification. Under this diſagreeable oppreſſion, he had 
recourſe to the protection of the law, by commencing a 
proſecution againſt Parſons, the father of the child, a 
certain eccleſiaſtic, who had been very active in behalf of 
the pretended ſpirit, and ſome others, who, by ſupport- 
ing the impoſture, had contributed to the ruin of his 
reputation and fortune, They were indicted for a con- 
ſpiracy, and tried before the lord chict-juſtice Mansfield, 
who would not ſuffer them to make the lcaſt attempt to- 

wards proving that the viſitation was, or might have 
been, ſupernatural. He treated ſuch a ſuppoſition with 
the contempt it deſerved, and repreſented the whole in the 
right point of view, as an infamous impoſture, contrived 
and carried on in order to effet the ruin of an innocent 
perſon. Accordingly, they were convicted of the con- 
ſpiracy. Parſons was condemned to the pillory, and two 
years impriſonment : His wife was impriſoned for half 
that time: The woman who aQted as interpreter for the 
fpirit, was committed to Bridewell, to be kept for fix 
months to hard labour; and the clergyman, together 
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with a reputable tradeſman who had been very buſy in 
this tranſaction, were diſmiſſed with a ſevere reprimand, 
after having compromiſed the affair with the proſecutor, 
to whom they paid a conſiderable ſum of money to repair 
the damage he had ſuſtained in his character and fortune. 
$ XXXIX. Early in the year, in conſequence of tem- 
peituous weather to the northward, about fourteen 
whales were driven on the coaſt of England, and taken. 
One of theſe being caught aground near the Hope, was 
brought up the river Thames as far as Greenland-dock. 
The — of it extended to fifiy- four feet, and the head 
yielded eight puncheons of ſpermaceti. Another of the 
{ame ſpecies and dimenſions was killed in the neighbour- 
hood of Lynn, on the coaſt of Norfoik. Theſe circum- 
ſtances we mention, as whales are very ſeldom ſeen near 
the Engliſh ſhore. Bt 
$ XL. In the month of May, three Indian chiefs of 
the Cherokee nation arrived in England, and were pre- 
{ſented to the king, who received them with great affabi- 
lity, and directed that they ſhould be entertained at his 
. expenſe, The principal perſon of the three was called 
Outacite, ſignifying Mankiller, who had fignalized him- 
ſelf by his valour in many {kirmiſhes. He and his com- 
panions had been induced to viſit England by motives of 
curioſity, which was the more remarkable, as, during 
their ſtay in London, they expreſſed no emotions of ſur- 
priſe at any thing that fell under their obſervation, al- 
though they were indulged with the fight of every object 
that might be {uppoled to ſtrike the imagination of a ſas 
vage. They traverled the vaſt metropolis, ſwarming 
with innumerable crowds of people. They beheld the 
ſhops and warebouſes filled with incredible profuſion of 
wealth and merchandile; and the river covered with ſhips 
and veſſels. They ſurveyed the churches, hoſpitals, pa- 
laces, and houſes of the nobility : They viewed the 
guards exerciſed in the Park; the ſurpriſing armoury at 
the Tower; the ſplendour and magnificence of the court; 
the train of artillery, the fleets, the dock- yards, in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom. In a word, they ſaw all 
the improvements of arts and mechanigs, the commerce, 
7 P 3 ſtrengtaz 
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ſtrength, and opulence of Fngland, without diſcovering 
the leaſt ſymptom of admiration, either in word, look, 
or geſture. They ſeemed to be in a ſtate of brutal inſen- 
ſibility, which, indeed, ſeems to be the character of the 
North American tribes in general, notwithſtanding all 
the encomiums which ſome writers have laviſhed on the 
natural good ſenſe and ſagacity of that people. After 
having been feaſted and careſſed for ſome months by the 
Engliſh people, they were diſmiſſed with ſome preſents 
by the bing: and reconveyed in a ſhip of war to their 
own country. 
$ XLI. His majeſty's humanity and affection for his 
people were exhibited in numerous inſtances. As the 
1 of the Antigallican privateer were ſaid to have 
uſtained a very conihitable loſs from the partiality of 
the Spaniards in the Jate reign, who had detained that 
ſhip at Cadiz, and reſtored to France the rich prize which 
ſhe had taken; the king now ordered them a ſhip of 
forty-four guns, that they might equip her as a privateer, 
in order to indemnify themſelves upon the ſubjects of 
Spain. His humanity was ſtill more conſpicuous with 
_ reſpett to the crew of a French frigate, called the Zenobie, 
commanded by Mr. de Sage, which was ſhipwrecked in 
January, on the peninſula of Portland. About ſeventy 
of the people reached the ſhore, where they were barba- 
rouſly {tripped by the inhabitants. His majeſty was no 
ſooner made acquainted with their deplorable fituation, 
than he ordered them to be ſupplied with neceſſaries and 
entertainment at his expenſe ; and the lords of the admi- 
ralty gave them to underſtand that they were not conſi- 
dered as priſoners. It was not long before this act of 
generoſity was retaliated by the ſubjects of France. An 
Engliſh trading veſſel being drove aſhore on the coaſt of 
Havre-de-Grace, the commandant of that place received 
the crew with the utmoſt hoſpitality. They had good 
juarters provided for them, and a daily allowance of 
thirty ſols per man, until they were ſent back to their 
own country. wi | X 15 
S XLII. On many occaſions the munificence of his 
majeſty, and his taſte for the fine arts, appeared conſpi- 
C4 
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cuouſly, He purchaſed above thirty thouſand tracts and 
manuſcripts formerly collected and bound up in volumes 
for the uſe of Charles the Firſt, which had fallen into 
own hands, and preſented them to the Britiſh muſeum. 

e made, for his own uſe, a noble proviſion of curious 
books, prints, and drawings, including two capital col- 
lections, amounting to three hundred volumes, which 
had belonged to cardinal Albani at Rome, and the library 
and muſeum of Mr. Smith, a curious virtuoſo who re- 
ſided at Venice. The palace of Buckingham-houſe, in 
St. James's Park, he purchaſed of fir Charles Sheffield, 
and preſented it to the queen, after it had been improved, 
enlarged, and elegantly adorned with pictures and fur- 
niture for her majeity's reception. The arts and ſciences 
were honoured with countenance and protection, and 
ſome penſions were granted to men of genius * and learn- 
ing. All thoſe who cultivated the mule from inclination, 
or had devoted themſelves to the ſeverer ſtudies of ſcience 
and letters, began to promile themſelves halcyon days, 
under the wings of ſuch a generous and diſtinguiſhing 
ſovereign: But by far the greater part were diſap- 
pointed in their hopes of reward and encouragement. 
Their merit was either overlooked, or their pretenſions 
diſallowed. Perhaps the king's privy-purſe was found 
inedaquate to his ſentiments of liberality, and the mini- 
ſter thought it ſufficient to diſtinguiſh a few of the firſt. 
rate genuiſes, as the object of his majeſty*'s munificence 
another kind of proviſion, however, might be found for 
men of literary merit, which ſhould be leſs burdenſome 
to the prince, at leaſt as honourable tor themſelves, and 


* Penſions of three hundred pounds per annum were 
23 to Mr. Home, the dramatic writer; to Mr, John- 
lon, author of the Engliſh Dictionary; and to Dr. Thompſon, 
with the title of king's phyſician. Penſions of two hundred 
pounds a year were beſtowed upon Dr. Pemberton. Dr. Ken- 
nicot, and Mr. Sheridan; and fifty pounds a year were given 
to Ferguſon the aſtronomer. The reader may compare theſe 
gratifications with the liſt of men of genius and talents, which 
We have exhibited at the clgſe of the laſt reign, 
| 3 | ; much 
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much more adyantageous. to their country. They might. 
be employed in places under the government, adapted to 
their ſeveral talents and'diſpolitions. Indeed, when we 
reflect upon the vaſt variety of offices in the gift of the 
crown, both at home aud abroad; places in the different 
branches of the revenue and police: When we conſider 
the multitude of conſuls, agents, contractors, commiſſa- 
ries, reſidents, governors, and ſecretaries, appointed in 
different parts of Europe, Africa, and America; when 
we examine the characters of many individuals who enjoy 
thoſe offices of truſt and emolument, without either talent, 
integrity, or reputation; and revolve the number of men 
of genius, capacity, and charaRer, who languith in ob- 
ſcurity, ſtruggling with the adverſities of life, neglected 
even by thoſe miniſters to whom their merit is not un- 
known; we cannot help feeling the mingled emotions of 
pity, contempt, and indignation *. 
S XLIII. On the twelfth day of Auguſt the queen 
was happily delivered of a prince, who was immediately 
created prince of Wales and ear] of Cheſter, by letters 
patent under the great ſcal. He was by birth prince of 
Great Britain, electoral prince of Brunſwick Lunenburg, 
duke of Cornwall and Rothſay, earl of Carrick, baron 
of Renfrew, lord of the Iſles, and great ſteward of Scot- 
land. On the eighth day of September he was baptized 
by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and named Geor ge- 
Auguſtus-Frederick; the princeſs-dowagerot Wales being 
godmother, and the duke of Cumberland, with the duke of 
Mecklenburg Strelitz repreſented by proxy, being god 
fathers on this occafion, which produced congratulatory ad- 
dreſſes from the city of London, the two univerſities, and all 
the cities, corporations, and communities of the kingdom. 
$ XLIV. Among the remarkable events of this period 
are to, be mentioned the inceſſant rains, which at the latter 
end of the year ſwelled every ſtream. and river, fo that 
they overflowed their banks, and deluged many parts of 
the kingdom, to the great damage ot the inhabitants, 
Ia the lower parts of Eſſex the waters roſe twelve feet in 


* See note [P] at the end of the volume. 
„ jel 
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Jeſs than five hours; all their ſtacks of corn, hay, and 
wood, together with cottages, barns, hogs, and cattle, 
were ſwept away. At Chelmsford, Cambridge, and 
Norwich, great damage was ſuſtained. A great number 
of trees were blown down by the ſtorm that accompanied 
the rain; many bridges were carried away in different 
parts of the kingdom; many ſhips were driven aſhore ; 
many thouſands of cattle and ſheep were loſt, and a good 
number of perſons periſhed. | 2 

$ XLV. Theſe floods were ſucceeded by an intenſe 
froſt, which at Chriſtmas ſet in with a north-ealterly 
wind, and continued till the twenty-ninth day of Ja- 
nuary. During this period, the rivers Thames and Se- 
vern were frozen ſo hard, that, in ſome places, the ice 
was ſix feet thick. Fairs were held, booths erected, 
and carriages paſled over. All inland navigation being 
thus interrupted, and a ſtop put to all manner of huſ- 
bandry, and many mechanic occupations; the ſtreets of 
the metropolis were filled with indigent labourers, who 
went in proceſſion with the different implements of their 
ſeveral profeſſions, imploring charity, and found their 
account in this pathetic appeal to the pity of a public 
which never fails to give liberally on ſuch occaſions. 
Extraordinary collections were made for the indigent in 
every pariſh. The king gave a thouſand pounds to the 
biſhop of London, to be diſtributed among proper objects. 
The dukes of Newcaſtle, Bedford, and the earl of Bute, 
contributed largely to the relief of the diſtreſſed. Many 
other noblemen, gentlemen, and other perſons in affluent 
circumſtances, exerted their charity in favour of the poor, 
who were in general well clothed, fed, and ſupplied with 
neceſſaries: But the calamity was molt ſeverely felt by 
thoſe who experienced in ſecret the preſſure of indigence, 
and were too modeſt to make their miſery known, or too 
proud to ſolicit aſſiſtance. To theſe the rigour of the 
ſeaſon was the more unfortunate, as it produced a dearth 
in the markets, and enhanced the price of all the neceſſa- 
ries of life, 


— — _— 
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CHAP. IV. 


1 § I. Change in the miniſtry. I II. Reflections to whis- 
q gien. S Ill. Sage conduct of the king. S IV. Earl 
ll / Bute appointed firft lord of the treaſury. & V. Great 
| clamour egainft the ncau miniſtry. $VI. Plansof operation 

in different parts of the globe. S VII. An armament 

fails againft the Havannah. I VIII. Afrunty of the 

Britiſh cruizers. I IX. Diſpoſition of the nawal forces 

in the Mediterranean, &c. IX. Attempt to burn the 

Britiſb ſquadren in the bay of Baſque. IF XI. Capture 

of a French Eafi-Indiaman. I XII. And of the Her- 
mione Spaniſh regiſter- h pp. XIII. XIV. A French 

ſguadron ſurpriſes St. John's, in Næaufoundland. & XV. 
Dutch ſbip of war brought into the Downs. & XVI, 

Ships taken from the enemy, XVII. A French fri- 

gate wrecked in the harbour of Villa-franca. XVIII. 
| Prizes taken by captain Hotham. & XIX. Reduced 
ll | fiate of the French navy. F XX. Dake of York ſails 
| again from Spithead. & XXI. Prizes made in the 
Weſt Indies. I XXII. Total of captures made by the 
French and Engliſh. & XXIII. Defigns of the Bour- 
ben alliance upon Portugal. & XXIV. Preparations 
againſt that kingdom. & XXV. The court of London 
| determines on defending it. S XXVI. Memorials jrom 
lt | the courts of Verſailles and Madrid to the king of Por- 
tugal. & XXVII. Reflections on them. & XXVIII. 
| And on the ſituation of the king of Portugal. & XXIX. 
it He reeds their propoſals. & XXX. They deliver a 
1 ſecond memorial. & XXXI. And a third, & XXXII. 
© War between the houſe of Bourbon and Portugal. 
| S8 XXXIII. Britiſh ſuccours arrive in that kingdom. 
| S8 XXXIV. Lord Tyrawley diſſatisied wuith the Por- 
| tugueſe miniſter. & XXXV. The Spaniſh army enters 
Portugal. & XXXVI. They reduce Miranda, Sc. 
S XXXVII. But meet with ſome incon/iderable checks, 

& XXXVIII. They befiege and iake Almeyda. 
5 & XXXIX. Steps taken by the count de la J. ippe. 
ii & XL. Inatvity of the Spaniards, & XLI. Brigadier 

Burgoyue 
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Burgoyne ſurpriſes Valencia d' Alcantara. S XLII. 
Diſpaſition of the enemy at Villa-velba. I XLIII; 
Britiſh troops ſecure the retreat of the Portugueſe army. 
IS XLIV. They beat up the enemy's quarters. XL. 
The Spaniſh forces repaſs the mountains. & XLVI. 
Diſpoſition of the Dutch. & XLVII. Internal flate of 
France. Expulſion of the Jeſuits, & XLVIII. Reli- 
gious perſecutions in Languedoc. S XLIX. Cruel exe- 
cution of John Calas. S L. French king's plan of ope- 
rations in Weſtphalia. & LI. Negligence of the Spaniſb 
miniſtry. $ LII. Diſpoſition of the courts Vienna and 
Berlin. S LEI. Death of the czarina. S LIV. Suc- 
ceſſiom of the czar Peter III. S LV. His pacific decla- 
ration to bis allies. & LVI. His treaty with the kin 
of Prufia, S LVII. He reſolves upon a war wit 
Denmark. $ LVIII. Xing of Denmark's preparations. 
 LIX. The czar diſobliges his Ruſſian ſubjefts. & LX. 
A conſpiracy formed againſt him under the auſpices of 
his wife. S LXI. Hp tis depoſed, and ſbe aſcends the 
throne. & LXII. Peter dies ſuddenly in priſon. 
$ LXIII. Declaration of the new empreſs. & LXIV. 
Reflections on the death of the czar. S LXV. Politic 
conduct of the czarina. She adheres to the peace with 
Pruffia. S LXVI. And accommodates matters with 
the king of Denmark. | 


CI. IN the beginning of ſummer, the minds of the 

people had been called off from the more frivolous 
objects of folly and diſſipation, to engage in the diſputes 
of faction, which were inflamed to ſuch a degree of viru- 
lence as had never before diſturbed the tranquillity of 
Great Britain. When the late miniſter reſigned, the 
chief direction of affairs devolved to the earl of Bute, who 


had for ſome time acted as one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, 


and enjoyed a very diſtinguiſhed ſhare of his ſovereign's 
confidence and favour. The influence of this nobleman 
could not fail to give umbrage to the duke of Newcaltle, 


who, being firit lord of the trealury, thought himſelf 
entitled to the principal part of the adminiſtration, nat 


only 


3 
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only by virtue of his office, but alſo as the head of the 
whig intereſt, which he had ever invariably patronized. 
9 II. In ſpeaking of the modern whigs, we muſt forget 
the original principles by which that party was diſtin- 
guiſhed, and remember that they were now characteriſed 


by nothing but the implicit attachment they had ſhown to 


the houſe of Hanover, ſince the acceſſion of which family 
to the throne, they had engroſſed the adminiſtration with 
a moſt iniquitous ſpirit of excluſion, conforming them- 
ſelves with the moſt ſervile complaiſance to the prejudice 
and predilection of their prince, enhancing the preroga- 
tives of the crown, in contradiction to all the avowed 
maxims of their ſe&, and maintaining their influence, 
partly by calumniating thoſe of their fellow-ſubje&ts who 


diſapproved of their meaſures; but chiefly by an uniform 


| ſtem of corruption, which they eſtabliſhed and main- 
tained in order to (ſecure a conſtant majority in parlia- 
ment. While they were thus employed in ſapping in- 
ſenſibly the very foundations of the conſtitution, they 
affected on all occaſions a ſpirit of toleration in matters of 
religion. They profeſſed the abhorrence of their anceſ- 
tors to the doctrines of paſſive obedience and indefeaſible 
hereditary right: They took every opportunity to give 
themſelves credit for the Revolution, to ſtigmatize the 
family of Stuart, and to brand all their political adver- 
faries with the odious names of Tory and Jacobite, 


which they affirmed to be ſynonymous terms. Such 


were the modern _ comprehending many noble- 
grea 


men and gentlemen o t fortune and influence, the 
whole body of proteſtant diſſenters, the majority of the 
creditors of the nation, the managers of the public funds, 
and the greater part of the directors of all the monied 
corporations, ſo neceſſary to a government obliged to 
8 an expenſive war on the ſole ſtrength of public 
redit. 
9 HT. The fallacious diſtinctions which the whigs 
had hitherto uſed for their own excluſive intereſt, could 
not eſcape the obſervation of the king. He knew that 
aAlmoſt the whole number of thoſe whom they reprobated 
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as tories, were well affected to his government and per- 
ſon. Many of them were perſon? of great rank and ex- 
tenſive property, equally diſtinguiſhed by their abilities 
and integrity; and many of them had approved them 
ſelves faithful adherents to his father and his family, 
He was therefore determined to favour and protect all his 
ſubjects equally, without any other diſtinction than that 
of merit; and to avoid the errors of his two immediate 

redeceſſors, who, by appearing at the head of a party, 
d not only deprived their own councils of the beſt heads 
and beſt hearts in the kingdom; but alſo provoked ſome 
individuals to embroil the adminiſtration, from which 
found themſelves ſo unjuſtly excluded. | 
= IV. His majeſty wilely foreſaw that the duke of 
Newcaſtle, while he continued at the head of the trea- 
ſury, might interfere with the execution of this compre- 
henſive plan, fo oppoſite to the maxims which his grace 
had always purſued ; and that his diſpoſition, which was 
ever prodigal, might obſtruct another intended reforma+ 
tion in point of public.economy. In all likelihood he 
entertamed no very high idea of the duke's management 
and capacity, and perceived it would be expedient. to 
give the direction of the treaſury to the perſon who ſhould 
be placed at the helm of government. Theſe were pro- 
bably the conſiderations, in conſequence of which his 
grace was deſired to reſign his employment, and he re- 
tired accordingly about the latter end of May, when the 
earl of Bute was inted firſt lord of the treafury. Mr, 
George Grenville, brother to earl Temple, became ſe- 
eretary of (tate in the room of his lordſhip ; and the place 
of firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty being vacated by 
the death of lord Anſon, that office was beſtowed upon 
the earl of Halifax, now returned from Ireland. To 
manage the affairs of the adminiſtration in parliament, it 
was neceſlary to employ ſome perſon of talents and in- 
fluence, well acquainted with the buſineſs and temper of 
the houſe of commons; and for this purpoſe the choice 
tell upon Mr. Fox, who ſtill continued in the office 
of pay maſter-general of the forces, which, in time of 
VOL. VII. Q War, 
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vernment. 

v. From the * of M Pitt 8 \ reſignytion; a 
clamour had been raiſed againſt the government, by: thoſe 
vrho called themſelves the friends and admirers of that 
gentleman; and this was ſwelled to a loud pitch by the 


. dependants of the duke of Neweaſtle, whoſe 


e umbrage to the whole whig party. The 
* a of — — reſigned his office of lord chamber- 
lain. The earl of Hardwick retired in diſguſt; The 


duke of Grafton, lord Ravenſworth, lord Athburnham, 


and ſeveral other noblemen, — themſelves a 
the malcontents; and a good number of individuale, 
ſuppoſed to be attached to the late miniſtry, were de- 
prived of the places they enjoyed in the ſervice of the ga- 
wvernment. In a word, every mouth of ſcandal was 
opened, and all the pens of faction dipped in gall, to re- 
vile, calummate, and miſrepreſent, the tamihes, cha- 
racters, and meaſures ot the preſent miniſtry. They did 
not even reſpe& the perſon of the king, which, exclufive 
of his high rank, was truly amiable. He was the only 
prince of the Brunſwick line, who preſumed-to think for 
himſelf in matters concerning the adminiſtration. of Great 
Britain. He had no predilection for the country of his 
fathers, and held its mag as 4 ſubordinate anf 
Aon 

FVI. He had ſtudied, underſtood, and was reſived 
to purſue the intereſt of his kingdom. He was deter- 
mined to ſeixe the firſt favourable opportunity of reſtoring 

ace to Europe: But, in the mean time, far from re- 
— in his warlike operations, he proſecuted them with 
redoubled vigour, that his enemies might be the ſooner 
reduced to the neceſſiiy of propoſing equitable terms of 
accommodation. He had already bgnified to the king of 
Pruſſia, that he would not renew the annual treaty, in 
conſequence of which an enormous ſubſdy had been 
granted to that prince; but, at the ſame time, gave From 
to underſtand that he ſhould for the enſuing campaign. be 
_ 9 with n y aſliſtance; e 
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treaty. With reſpect to the Britin army in Weſt 
he gave orders that it mould be provided with all tte! | 
ries, and recruited to the number of one hundred thouſand 
effektive men. The French were already expelled from all 
their ſettlements in North America, except that of —— 
— which was deemed an object of little or no i 

It was refolved therefore to transfer the ſeat of war 
— that continent; to attack the French iflands, the 


eonqueſt of which we have already deſcribedʒ and to make 


a vigorous impreſſion upon Spain, not only by attempting 
the reduction of the Havannah, which may: be conſidered 
a8 the key of the bay of Mexico'; but alſo by making a 
deſeent on the iſland of Manila, in the Eaſt Indies, a 
country in which che —— had How nothing left io de 
canquereds 

- $VIL: The erf of theſe expotiticat! was entraſted'to 
the conduct of the earl of Albemarle, commander of the 
land forces, recommended for this ſervice by the duke 
e Cumberland, under whoſe auſpices he had been formed 
to war; and the ſhips of war dall ned to co-operate in the 
attack, were eommanded by admiral fr George Pocockey 


who had already diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his gallantry in 


the Eaſt Indies: His tecond was Mr. Keppel, brother to 
the earl, an able officer, who had reduced the iſte of 
Goree, on the coaſt of Africa. They failed from Portſ- 
mouth th the beginning of March; and reached == 
ef their "deſtination without cht or obſtruò tion. 
Their proceedings ſhall be particularired in their proper 
place: The deſign againſt Manilla was executed by rear- 
admiral Corniſlic He had ſome time before ſailed upon a 
project for the reduction of the French iſland of Bourbon 
er Mauritius. He was to have been joined by a rein- 
forcement: of ſhips from England, which, however, did 
not arrive at the place of render vous; and the greater 
part of his men being difabled by diſtempers, be was 
obliged to poſtpone the undertaking, which thus miſ- 
carried: We e ſhall in due time yr! , detail — my nen 
which: proved more fortunate. + $49" 
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8 VIII. For the defence of the Britiſh coaſt, and in order 
to anſwer the emergencies of war, a 
in readineſs at Spithead, under the direction of fir. 
Edward Hawke; another rode at — in the Downs, 
under the command of rear-admiral Moore; and from 
theſe two were occaſionally detached into the Channel, 


and all round the coaſts of the iſland, a number of light 
cruizers, which acted with ſuch vigilance and activity, 
that not a ſhip could venture from any of the French ſea- 


— — without running the moſt imminent riſk of being 
en; and ſcarce a day elapſed without ſeeing ſome pri- 
vateer of the enemy, either French or Spaniſh, brought 
into the harbours of Great Britain. Some large ſhips of 
war were ſtationed in the bay of Baſque, to watch the 
coaſt of Brittany, and, in particular, to have an eye upon 
_ where ſome of enemy's ſhips of war lay at anchor. 

FIX, Sir Charles Saunders was reinforced in ſuch a 
manner as enabled him to give law in the Mediterranean, 
and either to prevent a junction of the French and Spaniſh 
fleets, or, if that —— icable, to give 
them battle when joined. Lord Colville was continued 

m the command af the ſquadron at Halifax in Nova 
— in order to protect the coaſt of Nurth America, 


and the new conqueſts in the gulf and river of St. Lau- 


rence. Sir James Douglas ſtil] commanded the ſhips of 
war appointed for the — of the Leeward Iſlands; 
and captain Forreſt, ſince the death of admiral Holmes, 


directed the ſmall: ſquadron at Jamaica. Such was the 


general diſpoſition for the offenſive as well as dhe defen- 
five meaſures of the campaign, and the greateſt enemies 


of the miniſtry muſt allow — — — | 


and maintained with reſolution. 

$ X. In the month of December of laſt year, a fruitleſs 
attempt was made by the enemy to burn the Britiſh ſhips 
of war at anchor in the road of Baſque. They prepared 
three fire veſſels, which, being chained „were 
towed out of the port, and ſet on fire with a rong breeze 
that blew directly on the Engliſh ſquadron... This at- 
| Ene * was made * r 


rful ſquadron was 
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and the wind luckily fhifting, drove them clear! of the 
ſhips they were intended to deſtroy. They continued 
burning ſome time, after having blown up with a ter- 
rible exploſion, and every perſon on board periſned. 
fs IXI. In the beginning of: April, captain Gambier, 
commander of the. Burford, arrived at Plymouth with a 
large French Eaſt-India ſip from the Iſle of Bourbon, 
laden with coffee and pepper, which had been taken by 
ene of = George Pococke's ſquadron, in the chops of the 
Channdhinik ! ug when 2 SG WW [HO06 T9718 n 
XII. In May, two Britiſh frigates, eruiaing off 
Cape St. Vincent, made prize of the Hermione, a Spaniſh 
regiſter- hip, be und from Lima to Cadiz, loaded with 
treaſure; and valuable effects, by which all the captors 
were enriched. Her cargo amounted to about one million 
ſterling, which was conſiderably more than had ever be- 


fore been taken in any one bottom; and the loſs of ſo 


much treaſure in the beginning of ſuch an expenſive war; 
mult have been a ſevere ſlroke on the court of Madrid; 
The prise was brought from Gibraltar to England, and 


the gold and ſilver being conveyed in covered waggons to 


London, was carried in proceſſion to the Bank, amidit 
the acclamations of the people, who conſidered it as a 
happy omen of ſucceſs in the war with Spain, againſt 
which nation they were incenſed to a 1emarkable degree 
of acrimony. nee d 0 „ cow. 

XIII. About the latter end of May, intelligence be- 
ing received that a Fiench ſquadron, under the command 
of Mr. de Ternay, had eſcaped from Breſt in a fog, and 
its deſtination being uncertain, ſir Edward Hawke, with 
the duke of York, as rear-admiral, ſailed from Spithead 
with ſeven ſhips of the line, and two frigates, in hopes 
of falling in with the enemy; but, after having viſited 
the coaſt of France, and cruized for ſome time in the 
chops of the Channel for the protection of the trade, 
they returned to Portſmouth, without having ſeen Mr. 


de Ternay. He had been deſcried, however, on the 


eleventh of May, about fifty leagues to the ſouth-weſt of 


the Lizard, by captain Rowley, who had ſaiſed with 


&hree ſhips of war as convoy to a fleet of merchant- ſhips 
34 | Q 3 ; bound 
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bound to the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and the continent of 
America. Captain Rowley, though inferior in ſtrength 
to the enemy, no ſooner perceived them to windward, 
than he made a diſpoſition for battle, and lay to, waiting 
their approach. They | accordingly bore down upon 
him: Then he hoiſted: Britiſh colours, and fired at the 
neareſt, wien ſhe was within little more than random 
ſhot. They immediately hoiſted Engliſh enſigus, and 
tacked to the northward. He gave them chaſe till three 
in the afternoon, when they were ſcarcely in fight: But 
having no hope of bringing them to action, be now diſ- 
continued the purſuit, and rejoined his convoy. 
S. XIV. The French commander ſteered his courſe to 

Newfoundland, and, on the twenty- fourth day of June, 
entered the bay of Bulls, where he landed ſome 
without oppoſition. Having taken poſſeſſion of an in- 
conſiderable Engliſſ: ſettlement in that bay, they ad- 
vanced- to the town of St. John's, which being in no 
condition of defence, was ſurrendered upon capitulation. 
One company of ſoldiers, of which the garriſon of the 
fort conſiſted, were made priſoners of war, together with 
the officers and crew of his majeſty's ſloop the Gramont, 
which was in the harbour. They alſo took ſeveral other 
veſſels, deſtroyed many ſtages erected for curing cod, and 
did conſiderable damage to the Engliſh fiſhers and ſettlers 
on different parts of the coaſt. The miniſtry were no 
ſooner informed of this ſmall check, which it was im- 
poſſible either to foreſee or prevent, than they took mea- 
ſures for retrieving. the lols which the nation had ſuſ- 
tained ; and this petty triumph of the enemy was of very 
ſhort duration. The armament fitted out in England 
for retaking Newfoundland, was rendered unneceſſary by 
the vigilance and activity of fir Jeffery Amherſt and lord 
Colville, who commanded by land and fea in North 


mn oo tony 26; ̈ wi! 200 10 0 
XV. In September, the Hunter ſloop of war, one 
of admiral Moore's cruizers, falling in with four Dutch 
merchant-ſhips in the Channel, under convoy of a frigate 
of thirty-fix guns, the Engliſh captain prepared to exa- 
mine the lading of the Dutch veſſels, . 
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of the frigate e declared he would not ſuffer any 
ſuch ſearch to — The other inſiſting upon the 
examination, but being prevented by ſuperior force, made 
a ſignal to the Diana and "Cheſter ſhips of war, which 
happened to be in ſight, and they advanced accordingly. 
After ſome expoſtulation, the Dutch captain —_— 


obſtinate, the Diana fired a gun to bring him to, and 


returned a whole broadſide. * An engagement imme- 
diately enſued, and was maintained with great — 
for about fifteen minutes, when the Dutchman thoug 

proper to ſtrike his colours, having loſt his own” noſe, 
and nine or ten men in the action. He was brought into 


the Downs, together with his convoy, which were found 
Haden; with contraband merchandiſe from Havre to Breſt. 


S XVI. On the firſt day of September the Zephyr, a 


French frigate of thirty-two guns, bound to Newfound- 
land, with troops, artillery, ſtores, and ammunition, 


was taken in the chops of the ChanneF by the Lion 
of war, aſter an engagement of two hours, in which 


bad about thirty men killed and wounded. In the be- 


ginning of November, a French ſnhip mounted with 
twenty cannon, bound from Bourdeaux to Cape Frangois, 


on the iſland of Hiſpaniola, was taken by captain Ruth- 
ven, nephew to the earl of Bute, commander of the 
Terpſichore, after a ſharp action, in which the himfelf 
was wounded. On the ninth of the ſame month, tbe 


enemy loſt the Oiſeau, another frigate of twenty-ſix 
guns, commanded by the chevalier de Modene, 
which fell in with captain Tonyn of the king? oc the 
Brune, about ſeven leagues from Carthagena. The 
engagement was maintained, for ſome time, with 
great ſpirit on both ſides; but at length the chevalier 


was. obliged to ſubmit, having loſt about thirty men, 
including all his officers, except ee who n bimſelt 
were wounded-in the action. 


$ XVILE. A third French frigate, called the e, 


was wrecked in the harbour of Villa-franca,/ through 


the pride, precipitation, and ignorance of her commander. 
15 had, + 10 Age Gig wich four French ſhips of war, 
yu 
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given chaſe to the Sbeerneſs, an Engliſh frigate, com- 
manded by captain Clarke, from Gibraltar, who took 
refuge in the harbour of Villa · franca, and there anchored, 
the; wind blowing fleſn. He was immediately followed 
by the enemy, when the captain of the Minerve, atuated 
by an; idle ſpirit of vanity and inſolence, reſolved to lie 


between, him and, the, ſhore, and ran his ſhip upon the 


himſelf ignorant of the art of ſcaman hip, and ill ſeconded 
by a crew little acquainted. with ſuch emergencies, hi 
ſhip, was in a ſhort tune daſhed in pieces; and: a conh- 
derable number of his people periſhed, notwithſtanding 
all, the. aſſiſtance he received from his conſorts. On this 
melancholy occaßon, captain Clarke, forgetting they 
were enemies, and: that this very calamity was the effect 
of their enmity to him and his country, obeyed the dic- 
tates af humanity, by exerting himſelf for their relief. 
He ſent his boats manned to their aſſiſtance, and actually 
ſaved the lives of the greater part of their company: An 
act of generous benevolence, for which he was thanked 
in perſon by the French commodore. V2 30 - BART 7 

„XVIII. About the end of Auguſt, captain Hotham, 
of the ZEolus,,chaſed two Spaniſh ſhips into the bay of 
Aviles, in the neighbourhood of Cape Pinas; and on the 
ſecond day of September, ſtanding into the bay, came to 
an anchor in ſuch a ſituation, as to bring his guns to 


bear, not only upon one of the ſhips, but alſo upon a 


conteſt, both the battery and ſhip were abandoned: But 


before captain Hotham could take poſſeſſion of his prize, 


he ran aground. and bulging, was burned by the cap- 
tors. She was a large ſhip bound ſrom the Caraccas, to 
Faſſage, laden with hides and cocoa; the other eſcaped 

in the night. | On the eleventh of September, captain 
Hotham fell in with a French ſquadron, conſiu ing of 
ſeven ſail, between St. Andero and Bilboa, aud kept 
company with them till the ſixteenth, as far to the weft - 
ward as Cape Finiſterre, when be returned to his ſtation. 
By a ſloop, from Bourdeaux, which he took on — 
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tieth, he * that this ſquadron had a body. of 
ſp on board for St. Domingo. 
S XIX. The navy of France was by this time eee | 


to loch a ſmall number, that their miniſtry was obliged 
to ſend reinforcements to their ſettlements abroad in 


ſingle ſhips, ſome of which were intercepted by the Bri- 
tiſh eruizers, particularly one tranſport, containing the 
beſt part of a regiment deſigned to reinforce their colony 
of Louiſiana, which had engaged a good ſhare of a 
attention ſince the reduction of Canada. 

$ XX. About the end of September, the duke of York 
and fir Charles Hardy failed again with a finall ſquadron 
io the bay of Biſcay, with a view to-intercept the enemy's. 
cruizers, and protect the ſhipping of Great Britain on 


_ their voyage home from the en and. afen 9 — 


cruize returned to Spithead. 
$ XXL. The cruizers of Great Brite were not leſs 
alert in the ſeas of America. In the beginning of April 
captain Ourry of the Actæon, in the latitude of Tobago, 
took a large — regiſter-ſhip, bound to Lagveira, 
laden with artillery, ſtores, and ammunition. In Sep- 
tember, a fleet of twenty-five ſail of French merchant- 


2 richly laden with ſugar, coffee, and indigo, took 


ture from Cape Frangois for Europe, under 

convoy of four trigates. | Five of theſe veſſels were ſur- 

ue and taken in the night by ſome privateers of New 

ork and Jamaica. Next day it was their misfortune 

to fall in — commodore Keppel, who made prize of 

their Whale fleet and convoy, which were carried into 
* harbour of Port-Royal in Jamaica. 

S XXII. In the courſe of this war the — nation lot 
je ng nes ſhips of the line, and fitty-five frigates; af 
ele the Engliſh took eighteen capital ſhips of war, and 
thirty-ſix frigates j and deſtroyed fourteen of the line, 
2 thirteen frigates; ſive large ſhips and fix frigates 

bn loſt by accidents. On the other hand, the F _ 

two, and deſtroyed three Engliſn frigates; and 
— Brinſh ſhips, and tourteen frigates, were 
loſt by accident. Of merchant- ſhips — to Great 
Britain, the 22 took cht hundred and 1 
* rom 
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the commencement of the war to the ceſſation of 
arms | Char wt $1207; e noon 
S XXIII. After all the expenſe which Great Britain 
had fo profuſely poured forth in proſecuting her military 
operations on the different theatres of Europe, Aba, 
Africa, and America, ſhe was deftined to ſuſtain the 
burden of anew war kindled againſt Portugal by the al- 
liance of Bourbon. The courts of Verſailles and Ma- 
drid, iving how bootleſs it would be to contend 
with the power of England on their own element; and 
that, in order to fruſtrate her deſigus upon their Wet 
Indian ſettlements, it would be neceſſary to find new 
empleyment for her arms in another | reſolved to 
attack her through the ſides of ſome ally, the only avenue 
by which ſhe was at all acceſſible. The war in Ger- 
many, howſoever it might have increaſed her 'burdens, 
had not yet been able to exhauſt: her credit; nor had it 

vented her: conqueſts in other quarters of the globe. 
Tbey hoped, however, that both theſe purpoſes might 
be effected by adding to that drain another continental 
fluice through which her blood and treaſure ſhould be 
diſcharged ,'- Initheſe ſentiments they caſt their eyes upon 
the kingdom of Portugal, which was ſuĩted in alſ reſpecte 
to the ideas they had conceived. They knew it was a 
country altogether unprovided with the means of de- 
fence. The military ſpirit by which the Portugueſe had 
formerly ſignalized themſelves, was now quite extin- 
guiſned. The nobles were grown effeminate and floth- 
ful. The people were overwhelmed with ignorunce, 
bigotry, and oppreſſion ſpiritual as well as temporal. 
There was neither valour, ſkill, diſeipline, nor order 
among their troops; nor indeed any appearance of a re- 
gular army; l frontier places were ill fortified, 
-worſe garriſoned, and almoſt deſtitute of artillery and 
ammunition. The kingdom had not yet recovered from the 
conſternation and loſſes occaſioned by the dreadful earth- 
quake which had deſtroyed the capital. The expulfion 
f the Jeſuits,” and the ſubſequent difference with the {ee 
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| of Rome, bad filled the nation with diſcontent and. dif. 


ict. The late at:empt upon the king's life by perſons. 
of the firſt rank, had bets" inſpired the - — 
with ſentiments of diſtruſt and anxiety ; and the minds of 
the people were ſtill overſpread with gloomy. terror from 
the horrible execution of the: conſpirators, who conſiſted 
of the firſt: families in Portugal, men not more diſtin- 

iſhed by their high rank, than generally eſteemed and 
beloved for their pe ſonal qualifications. This being the 


_ unfortunate ſituation of Portugal, the houſe of Bourbon 


hoped that kingdom would be an eaſy conqueſt, notwith- 
ſtanding all the ſuccours it could poſſibly receive from 
England; that this being once atchieved, Great Britain 


would loſe one conſiderable ſource of wealth, amounting 


to a million ſterling per annum, the balance of her trade 
with this country; and that ſuch a conqueſt would be a 
valuable depoſit to be exchanged at the peace for the fur- 
ther acquiſitions England might make at the expenſe of 
France or Spain. | | 
$ XXIV. The previous meaſures being taken by theſe 
two powers, his catholic majeſty began to make prepa- 
rations fox war. He gave orders for filling magazines, 
providing trains of artillery, and ſtrengthening his forti- 
fied places on the fide of Portugal; and a conſiderable 
body of forces, ſupplied with able engineers from France, 
marched. in the beginning of the year towards thoſe fron- 
tiers. The court of Liſbon, alarmed at theſe motions, 
the meaning of which it could not miſunderſtand, had 
immediate recourſe to the king of England, the only ally. 
upon whom his Portugueſe majeſty thought he could de- 
pend for protection. His ambaſſador at London explained 
to the miniſtry the danger to which his maſter was ex- 
ww from ſuch a formidable invaſion; at the ſame time 
aring he was reſolved to purſue the molt vigorous 
meaſures of defence. He obſerved, that the Portugueſe 
troops were ordered to allemble ; that directions were 
given for equipping a ſquadron of ſhips; for putting the 
leaports in a polture of defence; and for fort: fying the 
trontiers of the kingdom. Finally, he aſſured tnem that 


his moſt faithful majeſty was determined to adhere to his 


eng age. 
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gageinents'with England. He therefore made a requĩ- 
firton of the fuccours ſtipulated in favour of Portugal, 
bythe treaties ſebfiſting between the two nations. He 
exprefſed a defire that his maſter ſnould be ſupplied with 
4 number of able officers to command, diſcipline, ard 
conduct the forces of Portugal, which had long been 
diſuſed to war; and that his Britannje majeſty would 
continue to favour him with what further aſſiſtance the 
neceſſities of his occaſions might requiſme. 
XXV. The court of London, reſſecting that both 
the honcur and the intereſt of Great Britain were con- 
cerned in fupporting this ally, reſolved immediately to 
exert it(elf the defence of Portugal. Orders were 
iſſued for tranfporting thither a ſtrong body of forees, un- 
der the command of the lord Tyrawhkey, a veteran general 
of great experience and capacity, who had here re- 
fided as ambaſſador at Lifbon, and was perfectly well 
acquainted with the genius of that people. He was now 
appointed plenipotentiary, with inſtructions to examine 
the ſtate of the Portugueſe forces, and to aſſiſt the mi- 
niftry of that kingdom with his beſt advice in forming 
their army, and in making proper diſpoſitions for the 
defence of their frontiers. ae 14.4" 
S XXVT. Meanwhile the courts of Madrid and Ver- 
failles, thinking it high time to pull off the-maſk, pre- 
fenred, by their ambaſfadors at Liſbon, a joint memorial 
to the Portngueſe miniſtry, dated on the ſixteenth day of 
March, inviting the king of Portugal to renounce his 
connexions with Great Britain, and engage in the offen- 
five and defenſive alliance which they had formed againſt 
that inſolent and dangerous power, which affected detpot- 
iim by fea, and had in a particular manner injured'and 
_&pprefſed the kingdom of Portugal. The king of Spain, 
after having profeſſed the warmeſt affection for his dear 
brother-in-law, and the moſt cordial attachment to his 
mtereits, infiſted upon his driving all the Britiſh ſubjec̃ts 
out of his dominions, and all the Engliſh ſhipping from 
his ports, giving him to underſtand that he had an army 
already on the frontiers of Portugal, which ſhould enter 
the kingdom without delay, and vegupy his — 
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ment of the Engliſh monarch, ſhould he attempt to chal- 
tiſe his faithful majeſty for having abandoned the alli- 


ance of Great Britain. 


XXVII. The miniſters of the two crowns, when 


| they delivered theſe extraordinary memorials, declared to 


don Lewis da Cunha, the Portugueſe ſecretary of ſtate, 
that they were ordered to demand a categorical anſwer 
in four days,.and that every delay beyond that term would 
be conſidered as a refuſal. It would be ſuperfluous to 
make any other reflection upon thoſe memorials, but that 

were perhaps the moſt infolent and iniquitous which 


had ever been preſented to any independent ſtate ;- that the 


arguments they contained were equally ridiculous and 
abſurd z and that the ſlighteſt matter will ſerve as a pre- 
tence ta powerful princes, who find themſelves in condi - 
tion to oppreſs their weaker neighbours, for the gratifica- 
tion of their own intereſt or ambition ele 

. $ XXVIII- The king of Portugal, thus fituated, 
ſeems to have had ſome reaſon for heſitation. The threats 
of the houſe of Bourbon reſembled a dreadful ſtorm ready 


to burſt upon his head: Even their offers of friendſhip 


were accompanied with a condition which ftruck at the 

very foundation of his independency; namely, that of 

admitting Spaniſh garriſons into all his fortified places. 

The enmity of Great Britain, which he was ſolicited to 

— a proſpect which, though at a greater 

diſtance, appeared equally dangerous and — 
re 


Portugal has no reſources in ittelf, but depends enti 


upon the ſupplies of gold and merchandiſe which it 
draws from its ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies; and its colony 
of Braſil upon the continent of America. None of theſe were 
in any condition of defence, conſequently they lay expoſed 
at the mercy of England, whoſe fleets covered the ocean, 


and whoſe naval armaments had for ſome time triumphed 


over all reſiſtance. Over and above theſe conſiderations, 
perhaps he reflected that England was the only nation to 
which his peopie could diſpoſe of the wines of Portu- 
gal to advantage, and by which they could be fegu- 
larly and reaſonably ſupplied with thoſe neceſſury ar- 
Vol. vII. = 2K ticles 
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icles of nierchandiſe which their on country did not 
r ö EH FEARS HG big 20S 
S8. XXIX. Whatever his reflections might have been 
when he was firſt menaced with this invaſion, his reſolu- 
tion was now taken. He replied to the memorials which 
had been delivered to his miniſter, that he was ſincerely 
diſpoſed to act as mediator in eompromiſing the differences 
between the houſe of Bourbon and king of Great Bri- 
tain: That the honour of his crown and the faith of ſo- 
lemn treaties would not permit him to abandon the alli- 
ance of England, from which he had received no injury or 
provocation: That the deplorable ſtate of his kingdom 
would not allow him (were he ſo inclined) to engage as 
4 principal of the war: That he was determined to ob- 
ſerve a ſtrict neutrality : That he had given orders to re- 
pair his maritime places, to equip a ſquadron of ſhips 
ſufficient to protect them, and to hold his troops in rea- 
dineſs for the defence of his kingdom, as well as for 
the maintenance of that neutrality to which he adhered. 
8 XXX. Thele reaſons, urged with modeſty and for- 
titude, could not be ſuppoſed to have any effect upon 
princes who were determined not to be ſatisfied with rea- 
ſon alone, On the firſt of April they preſented another 
joint remonſtrance, in which they inſiſted upon the fol - 
lowing ridiculous poſitions: That England had impoſed 
a yoke upon Portugal: That the ſhips of England had 
attacked a French ſquadron in one of the ports of Portu- 
gal; an inſult ſufficient to induce his Portugueſe majeſty 
to declare war againſt Great Britain, unleſs he had re- 
ceived ſatisfaftion : That as he had not obtained reſtitu- 
tion of the French ſhips ſo taken in the bay of Lagos, 
the moſt chriſtian king had a right to declare war againſt 
Portugal: That his moſt faithful majeſty's defenſive alli- 
_ ance with England became, in effect, an offenſive alliance, 
from the ſituation of the Portugueſe dominions, and from 
the nature of the Engliſh power: That the Britiſh ſqua- 
drons could not keep the ſea in all ſeaſons, nor intercept 
the French and Spaniſh navigation without the ports and 
aſſiſtance of Portugal: That all the riches of Portugal 
palled into the hands of the Engliſh; conſequently — 
pol ot? : | -  _tuga 
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tugal furniſhes them with the means to make war; the 


alliance therefore is offenſive: That thoſe alliances were 
made in the beginning'ef the century, when differences 
ſubſiſted between the poſſeſſors of the two crowns of Spain 
and Portugal; but now theſe animoſities are happily re- 
moved, and the two kings are connected by the ties of 
blood and friendſhip ; conſequently his Portugueſe” ma- 
jeſty ought to abanden the Engliſn, and enter heartily 
into the meaſures and reſentments of his good brether. 
They again invited him to take this ſalutary ſtep, declaring 
that, in the mean time, the Spaniſh troops ſhould enter 
Portugal to take poſſeſſion of choſè places which the ene- 
my might otherwiſe be permitted” to occupy: That th 
ſhould maintain the ſtricteſt diſcipline, and pay punctu- 
ally for every neceſſary with which they might be ſuppli- 
ed, unleſs they — nake with reſiſtance; inwhich caſe 
their peaceable intention might be fruſtrated, 

| {$ XXXI, The Portugueſe miniſtry having, in their 
anſwer, taken the trouble to refute theſe allegations, the 
abſurdity of which glared full in the face of all Europe, 
the two courts delivered a third memorial, ' couched” in 
terms of the ſame import, and demanded" paſſports for 


their ambaſſadors, who were recalled. -' This third me- 


morial was anſwered by the court of Liſbon,” and its am- 
baſſadors at Paris and Madrid were directed to retire. 
$ XXXIIT, The Spaniſh army having already paſſed 
the frontiers, and in ſeparate bodies begun hoſtilities, by 
attacking ſeveral places belonging to Portugal, his moſt 


faithful majeſty iſſued a declaration of wur againſt Spain, 


on the twenty- third day of May; and in June the kings 
of France and Spain declared war againſt Portugal, at 
Verſailles and Madrid: All the French and Spaniſh 
ſubje&s in Portugal were ordered to quit chat kingdom in 
fifteen days, and their goods were bonfiſcated.” The 
fame rigour was practiſed againſt the Portugueſe who 
were ſettled in France and Spain, though expreſly con - 
trary to an article in the treaty of | Utrecht; ſtipulating 
that, in caſe of a rupture; the ſpace of fix months ſhould 
be granted to the ſubjects of the two eros reſpectively, 
to fell or remove their effects, and withdraw their perſons. 
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Whpt induced the king of | to deviate from this 
article, which is a tie — ough to be held facred and 
inviolate by all nations that'reſpeft the intereſts of com- 


meree and the rights of uma. we ſhall not pretend © 
9 determine. 

S XXXIII. By this time the Britiſh fect had ar- 
esd i in Portugal, to the number of about eight thouſand 
1 ly dravrn from Belleiſſe, and parthy from Ire. 

where two regiments of Roman catholics had been 
raiſed for this ſervice, anda fine train of artillery was pro- 
vided, together with large ſupplies of ſtores and ammu- 
nition. The king of Portugal had conferred the ſupreme 
command of his army upon the count dela Lip 
beurg, who had the honour to be an ally of reat Bri- 
tain, and had commanded the artillery of the Britiſh army 
in Weſtphalia during the whole courſe of this war. He 
had formerly-borne a commiſſion in the Engliſh guards, 
and upon all occaſions approved himſelf an "officer of diſ- 
-tinguiſhed valour and capacity. He was accompanied in 
Portugal by one of the princes of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
brother to the queen of Great Britain, who reſolved to 
make this campaign in the Portugueſe ſervice. The earl 
of Loudon was ſecond to lord Tyrawley in conducting the 
Engliſh auxjharies ;' liemtevant-general Townſhend, who 
had ſerved with ſuch reputation in America, was next 
to his Jordſhip in command; and the ſubordinates were 
lord George Lenox, with the brigadiers Crawford ant 
Burgoyne ; the former of theſe laſt had been governor of 
Belleiſſe, where he was now ſucceeded by colonel Forreſter, 
an accompliſhed officer, equally diſtinguiſhed for his wit, 
- politeneſs, and humanity; the other commanded a regi- 
ment of light horſe, which were now numbered among 
the Engliſh troops who ſerved in Portugal. Beſides theſe, 
ſeveral natives of North Britain, who had learned the art 
of war in the En gliſh-or foreign ſervice, were recommend- 
ed for their merit to his Portugeuſe mt nl who pro- 
wake tes them to the command of —— 5 — 

S XXXIV. As for — who | a 
"eſte of penetration and addreſs, he was = at all 
Pleaſed with the conduct * u He 
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forces to the eourt of Great Britain: That they had taken 
no effectuab ſteps to ſecure their frontier places: That they 
amuſed him with general promiſes, and evaſive anſwers 
and ſtarted frivolous objections to the execution of tho 
meaſures which he propoſed for the operations of the war. 


In a word, he taxed them with want of ſincerity ; deſired 


to be recalled; and made no ſeruple- of hinting a ſuſpi. 
eion that the rupture between Portugal and Spain was 
no other than a colluſion. Certain it is, his moſt faith- 
ful majeſty could not have fallen upon more effectual 
means to make a diverſion of the Britiſh troops and trea. 
ſure in favour of his brother-in-law, and to veſt him 
with a claim of indemnification for the places he might 
loſe in other parts of the world, than ſuch a pretended 
rupture, under the cover of which he, in appearance, ful- 
filled his engagements with Great Britain, while his pe 
ple ſecurely eiijoyed the benefits of an uninterrupted com- 


merce with chat nation, and his ſettlements abroad ran 


no riſque of being inſulted or reduced. We will not, 
however, preſume to ſay that any chriſtian prince would 
ſo far deviate from good faith, would ſo much diſregard 
the dictates of conſcience and humanity, as to ſaerifiee 
the blood of his own ſubjects, together with the lives of 
his beſt allies, in order to maintain ſuch a baſe iniquitous 
impoſture. Whether the ſuſpicions of lord Tyrawle 
were well founded, or the effeèts only of peeviſhneſs an 
caprice, he cemainly returned to England in diſguſt, leav- 
ing the command of the Britiſh auxiliaries to the earl of 
Loudon, who, in conjunction with the count de la Lippe, 
reſolved to begin the 5 without further delay. 
+4 XXXY. The Spaniſh forces had been aſſembſed in 
three ſeparate bodies. Their intention was to penetrate 
into Portugal by three different avenues, The marquis 
de-Sarria, who commanded the bulk of their army, con- 
ſiſting of thirty-ſix battalions and thirty-five ſquadrons, 
paſſed the rivers Douro and Eſſa, below Zamora. The 
dy aſſembled in Gallicia amounted to eight battalions 
of regular troops, ſi of militia, and two ſquadrons of 
horſe g and the third in Andaluſia amounted ta four bo- 
Ei: , e 3 talions 
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eight ſquadrons. of cavalry, - The — 7 was to form one 
camp between Villa- real, Braga, and Oporto; a ſecond 
don and Oporto, the, wo moſt important cities and ſea- 
commerce with that kingdom. bt ae pI att} 2? 
--4 XXXVI.-The firſt attempt of confequence they made 
Was the ſiege of Miranda, which they inveſted in the begin- 
ning of May z but before any battery could be erected, the 
magazine-of the place taking fire by accident, and blowing 
up, made two large breaches in the walls, and about 
five hundred men of the garriſon; loſt their ſives by the 
enploſion. In conſequence of this misfortune, don Be- 
1213 Faqueredo, governor of the place, ſurrendered 
umſelf priſoner of war with his garriſon, and the Spa- 
nin troops took poſſeſſion of the city. From hence the 
marquis de Sarria ſent a detachment to attack the town of 
Braganaa; but the garriſon retired with precipitation at 
their approach, and the magiſtrates preſented the keys of 
the toum to the Spaniſn commander. No ſteps had been 
taken for putting thoſe two places in a proper poſture of 
defence. In the courſe of the fame month, colonel Alex- 
-ander-OfReily, a native of Ireland, being detached by the 
_ -maxrquigof Sarria with a body of light-armed horſe and in- 
ſantry, to make an attempt upon. Chaves, that officer 
executed his orders with equal activity ard ſucceſs. He 
marched through bye-roads: above fourteen. leagues. in 
two days, ' and: ſhowed himſelf all of a ſudden at the gates 
of the place: But it was already abandoned by the garri- 
ſon, though it conſiſted of two thouſand effective men; 
and the town was well provided with artillery, ammuni- 
tion, ſiores, and proviſiou for a vigorous defence. Theſe, 
however, were rendered uſeleſs by the ruinous ſtate of 
the fortifications, which had been long neglec tet. 
S XXXVII. After theſe exploits, the Spaniſh forces made 
an attempt to penetrate to the province of Minho; but find- 
ing the paſſes of Monte Allegre guarded by ſome regimgats 
of miliua, under the command of * 
> # 
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and don Franciſco: Joſeph Sarmiento; they changed their 
route, and reſolved to paſs the mountains of Maran and 
Amarante, that they might advance directly to the city of 
Oporto: Precautions, however, had been taken to obſtrutẽt 
their paſſage, and ſome regular troops were ordered to garri- 
ſon the city thus threatened. Part of the enemy that re. 
mained at Miranda had, in attempting to paſs the river 
Douro, near Villa- nova de Foſcoa, been repulſed by the 
inhabitants, ſupported by ſome militia, who. were now 
reinforeed by a detachment of regular forces, under the 
command of the marquis de Angeja, and the count de 
Arcos. On the ſide of Almeyda, the enemy, to the 
number of eight thouſand, paſſed the frontier in the be- 
ginning of June, and encamped between Val-de-la-mula, 
and Val-de-Coelha, from whence they had detached par 
ties to ravage the country. In the province of Tra. Jos. 
montes, the Spaniſh army was divided inte three ſeparate 
bodies, the principal of which was encamped in theneigh- 
bourhood of Miranda, the other at Torre de Moncorvo. 
S XXXVIII. The army of Portugal, when aſſembled 
was in no condition to face the enemy in the open field. 
All that could be done was to haraſs them in their ad- 
vances through a barren country, rendered almoſt im- 
paſſable by ſteep mountains and narrow paſſes. In ra- 
vaging the open country, the Spaniſh detachments com- 
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n- mitted . ſume barbarities upon the peaſants, and theſe 
er were retaliated with intereſt; for an inveterate enmity has 
He for a long time ſubſiſted between the common people of 
in theſe two nations, inflamed by former wars, and main- 
tes tained by a long courſe of mutual rapine and other offices 
ri- o bad neighbourhood. That body which had encamped 
n; near the Val- de- la- mula, being confiderably reinforced 
ni- from Eſtremadura, and ſupplied with a train af artillery 
ele, and other implements of fiege, inveſted Almeyda in the 
of month of July. On the twenty-fifth their trenches were 


| opened, and next day they were joined by the French 
ade auxiliaries, to the number of eight thouſand, On the 
nd- twenty · fifth day of Auguſt the garriſon capitulated, and 
ats the Spaniards took poſſeſſion of the place, which made a 
and G1; 5 8 XXXIX. 
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XXXIX. The count de la Lippe, from the mo- 
ment of his arrival in Portugal, took every ſtep which 
military {kill and prudence could dictate to form the 
troops to a regular diſcipline by the example of the Eng- 
Iiſh auxiliaries, who were mingled in due proportions 
with: the different detachments poſted in ſun — of 
the kingdom, ſo as to guard the paſſes of the mountains, 
haraſs and annoy the enemy in their progreſs, ;intercept 
their convoys, and cut off their parties. Some Britiſh 
officers were ſent to inſtruct and ſuperintend the conduct 
of the militia and peaſants, who bebaved on ſume occa- 
ſions with activity and reſolution. Vet the averſion. of 
the Portugueſe people to the Engliſh, whom they conſider- 
ed as heretics, was ſo inſurmountable as not to be over - 
come even by the ſentiments of gratitude for the protec- 
tion they derived from their continual protection 
and offices of friendſhip. The officers of Britain, 
even in their endeavours. to diſtreſs the invaders of Portu- 

were upon all occaſions thwarted, impeded, and op- 
poſed by thoſe wretched bigots, dg would rather have 
enſlaved, even by the odious Spaniard, than owe 
their-deliverance te dhe more deteſted ſubjects of Great 
Britain. Their animoſity to the Spaniards was founded 
on temporal provocations; but their abhorrence of the 
Engliſh aoſe from religious rancour, which, of all the 
different ſpecies of hatred, is the moſt inveterate, ge 
Able, and inhuman. 
5 XI. The Spaniſh. forces had, without all tlouks, 
many difficulties. to encounter from the nature of the 
country, which was not only extremely mountainous, 
hut ſo very barren, and wretchedly poor, as to afford 
Ittie or nothing for their ſubſiſtence. Nevertheleſs, had 
they been really bent upon the conqueſt of the kingdom; 
had they advanced with ſpirit, activity, and perſeverance, 
and made a proper uſe of all the advantages they poſ- 
ſeſſed, it was ſuppoſed they might have — to Lil- 
bon before any effectual meaſures — have been taken 
0 obſtruct their progreſs. But, inſtead of proſecuting 
their firſt ſucceſs with vigour, they lingered in their ape- 
F Ang during the heats / of fiummer vere difinibuted 
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into quarters of refreſnment. Theſe delays ſeemed to 
corroborate the ſuſpicion of a ſecret underſtanding be- 
tween the courts of Madrid and Liſbon. Had the Spa- 
niards taken poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom, the war in 
that 'quarter muſt have: been terminated. The Britiſh 
ſuccours would have been withdrawn: by means of a 
ſquadron, which remained in the Tagns to anſwer any 
emergency of that nature; and perhaps the next armament 
from England would have been directed againſt Braſil. 

$ XLI. In this ſeaſon of ination, the count de la 
Lippe reſolved to attack Valencia d' Alcantara, on the 
frontiers of Portugal, where, according to the intelli- 
gence he had received, the enemy had provided large 
magazines of flour and forage. The place was at a con- 
ſiderable diftance, and the deſign required uncommon 
courage, conduct, and expedition. For this enterpriſe 
the eount pitched upon brigadier Burgoyne, who, on 
the twenty-fifth day of July, paſſed the Tagus at mid- 
night, with four hundred of his own dragoons, and put 
himſelf at the head of all the Britiſh grenadiers, command- 
ed by lord Pulteney, and eleven companies of Portugueſe 
grenadiers, with two pieces of light artillery, and two 
howitzers. Having marched acroſs the country to Apal- 
lem, which- he reached on the morning of the twenty- 
fifth, he proceeded to Caſtel- Vida, where, arriving late 
at night, he was joined by ſome infantry, and irregular 
cavalry, with forty. eight armed peaſants z and here he 
made his final diſpoſition, in conſequence of the advices 
he received touching the ſituation and the ſtate of the place 
he was determined to attack. Notwithſtanding all the 
deſpatch he could make in the night, he found himſelf 
overtaken by day-light, before he could reach Valencia; 
ſo that he was obliged to lay aſide the diſpoſition he had 
made, and advance with thecavalry at full gallop, in hope 
of ſurpriſing the place. He accordingly entered the town 
ſword in hand, diſperſed the guards that were in the 
great ſquare, and occupied the ends of the ſtreets, having 
met with little or no reſiſtance. Some deſperate parties 


attacked the regiment when it was formed in the ſquare; 


but they were all killed or taken. When the grenadiere 
ee came 
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came up, they ſuſtained ſome loſs by firing from the 
windows, which, however, ſoon ceaſed, when the briga- 
dier declared that he would ſet fire to the town at the 
four quarters of it, if they would not deſiſt. A detach- 
ment of dragoons being ſent out to ſcour the country, 
brought in ſome priſoners, with a good number of horſes. 
A Britiſh ſerjeant and four men only, falling in with a 
ſubaltern of the enemy, at the of twenty-five dra - 
gZoons, unbroken and prepared for action, killed fix, made 

all the reſt priſoners, and took the horſes of the whole 
party. Major-general don Michael d' Iruniberri, and 
Kalanca his aid - de camp, one colonel with his adjutant, 


two captains, ſeventeen ſubalterns, fifty- nine ſoldiers, 


with three, pair of colours, a great quantity of arms and 
ammunition, fell into the hands of the victor, who 
broyght away hoſtages for the care of the wounded, and 
the payment of the king's revenue for one year, which 
he exacted as a conſideration for having ſpared the town 
and convents. : Licutenant-colonel Somerville, lord Pul- 
teney, and major Singleton, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
this action, which coſt the Britiſh troops but one lieute- 
nant, one ſerjeant, and three men killed, with ten horſes, 
and about twenty private men wounded. The informa- 
tion Which the count had received about the magazine 
was groundleſs; but the Spaniſh major- general d'Iruni- 
berri was to have entered Alentejo in a few days, with a 
conſiderable detachment, and when taken was actually 
employed in reconnoitring the entrance into that pro- 
formed by the Britiſh troops in Portugal, nor the ſole oc · 
caſion upon which brigadier Burgoyne diſplayed his gal- 

mtry and good conduct. The Spaniſh army, now com- 
manded by the conde de Aranda, having left garriſons in 
Almeyda and Caſtel- Rodrigo, marched by Alſayates to 
Oaſtel- Branco; and this motion obliged. the count de la 
Lippe to abandon his ſtrong camp at Ponte de Murcella 
in the Beira, from whence he marched back into Eſtrema- 
dura. On the eighteenth day of September, he arrived 
at Abrantes; and lord Loudon, with a: ſeparate corps, 
ne encamped 
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encamped at Sardoal in the neighbourhood. The buſi- 
neſs now was to prevent the Spaniards from forcing a 


paſſage through the mountains in their front, and from 
croſſing the river Tagus at Villa-velha. For theſe pur- 
poſes the mareſchal count de la Lippe ordered the count 
St. Jago, with four battalions, ſix companies of grena- 
diers, and a regiment of cavalry, to occupy the ſtrong 
paſs of Alvito, which had been eſteemed impregnable; 
and brigadier- general Burgoyne, with part of his own 
regiment, the royal voluntiers, and the Engliſh grena- 
diers, encamped on the ſouthern bank .of the Tagus, 
over-againſt Villa-velha, where the great road from Caſ- 
tel-Branco eroſſes the river into Alentejo. Such was 
the diſpoſition, when the enemy, on the firſt day of Octo- 
ber, made ſeveral movements towards both theſe ad- 
vanced bodies; they placed fix thouſand men over, 
againſt the corps of the count St. Jago, and attacked up- 
on his right the old Mooriſh caſtle of Villa-velha, at the 
ſame time aſſaulting a poſt upon his left, commanded by 
a major at the defile of St. Simon. Though brigadier 
Burgoyne for ſeveral days protected the cattle of Villa- 
velha, by his cannon acroſs the river, it was at length 
reduced, and the poſt of St. Simon taken: The ene- 
my likewiſe made themſelves maſters of the paſſes of 
the mountains; fo that the co1ps commanded by the 
count St. Jago was in the utmoſt danger of being attack 
ed by ſuperior forces, in front and rear. | 
$ XLIII. In this emergency, the mareſchal ordered 
lord Loudon to march and ſecure the retreat of the count, 
who had inſtructions to retire. His lordſhip immediate - 
ly advanced with great expedition by the ſhorteſt road 
through the mountains, to Soubrira- formoſa, where he 
was joined by major Macbean of the artillery, with four 
regimental; field- pieces. The enemy, perceiving their 
intention to retreat, detached a ſtrong body over the ri- 
ver Alvito, to haraſs the rear- guard, which was formed 
of four Engliſh regiments, fix companies of Portugueſe 
grenadiers, a few light dragoons, a regiment of Portu- 
poo cavalry, with the four field-pieces, the whole under 
lordihip's command. The retreat was conducted 
with 
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with ' ſuch good order and countenance, that not a man 


was loſt, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the enemy, 
who, being much galled by the artillery, t t proper 
to deſiſt, while the forces of Portugal conti — their 
march unmoleſted towards Cardegas. e eee 
$ XLIV. The enemy, on account of theſe motione, 
having weakened: their corps at Villa-velha, brigadier 
Burgoyne ſeized this favourable opportunity to beat up 
their quarters. He directed lieutenant-colonel ' Lee, 
with a detachment of Britiſh troops, to ford the Tagus 
in the night, and fall upon the Spaniſh camp. This 
gallant cer executed the plan with equal Girit and 
lucceſs, while the brigadier pointed his cannon, and 
made a falſe attack on the other fide, to amuſe and diſ- 
tract the enemy. The colonel having happily paſſed the 
ford, and taken poſſeſſion of a little village near the 
mountain of Villa-velha, where the Spaniſh magazines were 
eſtabliſhed, entered their encampment without being per- 
ceived, and a conſiderable flaughter enſued. The enemy 
being at length alarmed, began to make a confuſed and 
Irregular defence; but being vigorouſly puſhed by the 
grenadiers and voluntiers, who uſed their bayonets with- 
out. firing, they found it impoſſible to form, and were 
obliged to ſubmit. The only part of them that made a 
regular ſtand was a body of horſe, which lieutenant 
Maitland, at the head of Burgoyne's dragoons, attacked 
and routed in a few minutes. Moſt of the Spaniſh offi- 
cers, including a brigadier-general, were ſlain in endea- 
vouring to rally their Four cannon were ſpiked 
up in their -campe Their magazines were deſtroyed; 
ſome priſoners were taken, together with a good number 
of horſes and mules, and a donſiderable quantity of valu- 
able baggage. The loſs of the Engliſh on this occafion 
did not exceed ten men and horſes.” Immediately after 
this atchievement, the count de la Lippe, finding it im- 
offible to defend the paſſes of the mountains, afſembled 
is forces at Macao 


ſign of paſſing the Tagus into the province of Alentejo, 
partly by the vigilance and activity of the mareſchal —_ 


Mv. The Spaniards being fruſtrated in their de- 
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retired from Caſſel- Branco, repaſſed the mountains, and 
entirely evacuated the province of e pmas.s At the 
ſame time they-diſmantled the fortifications of Almeyda, 
Caſtel-Rodrigo, and. Caſtel-Borri. In the month 


October, brigadier ae! 0 remained in the i 


hood of Villa-velha; the mareſchal count at Sardc 
Abrantes ; the earl of Loudon, with four Britiſh regi- 
ments, at St, Domingo; lieutenant-general Townſhend 
at Pamphilboſa, upon the river Zizare ; colonel Hamil- 
ton with a regiment of light horſe at St. Vincente de 
Beira; and lord George Lenox with a detachment at 
Guarda. Such was the diſpoſition of both armies at b 
cloſe of the campaign. Haring thus given à detail o 
the operations in Portugal, that we might as little as 
poſſible, interrupt the thread of our narration, we ſha 
now particularize the diſpoſition of the ſeveral ſtates of 
Europe, and then proceed to deſcribe the progreſs of the 
war in Germany, which was till the principal object of 
the belligerent IF. . 5 £7 tare Whlk 
& XLVI. The r of the United Provinces 
ſtill Cat ſecure withip the ſhade of their neutrality, endea· 
vouring to allay the heats n bickerings 
between their Eaſt- India company and that of Englan 
Their Eaſt-India factors had publiſhed a detail of t 
mutual hoſtilities which had been committed in the river 
of Bengal; and this piece, which was artfully written iv 
order to lay the blame of aggreſſion upon the Engliſh, 
was fully refuted by an anſwer publiſhed at London, un: 
der the ſanction of authentic documents. At length 
the directors of. the Dutch company propoſed ag ac- 
commodation. The propoſal was embraced by the 
Engliſh directors, and a deputation of merchants from 
Amſterdam were ſent over to London for this purpoſe, 
which was happily accompliſhed, The merchants of 
Holland ſtill murmured at the, capture. of their ſhips by 
the Engliſh cruizers, and, in the courſe of this year, 
loudly complained that their neutrality was again violat= 
ed by a Britiſh ſloop, which drove on ſhore and deſtroyed. 
a French privateer on the coaft of Scheveling ; But the 
vol. VII. s ſtakes 
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ſas were too wiſe, to enter into the. re ntments the 
23 7% they! 0 5 5 merchants bac "provoke this 
ment, by g en a contraband commerce. ever 
Ince the ebe Wh, the war, in favour of the enemies 
of Great Britain; nor would they allow ſuch a petty. in- 
fult as that of tie Britiſh cruizer, to come in competition 
with che friendſhip of the Britiſh monarch, which, there- 


er Ne The affiduonſly to cultivate, 


The internal fate of Frauce was ſtill gif: 
125 diſpute. Between the parliaments and the 
15 We have already obſerved, that the ſociety had 
n condemned by arrets or decrees of the e of 
Pazis, Normandy,.and Bretagne, in conſequence of the 
; doRtines Which they taught and publiſtied 1 in favour of 
equivocation 11555 mental reſervation, exculing regicide, 
homie 0 0 ry, profanation, impurity, and ref gion: 
breach er eve moral duty, upon certain oc 
. The edict iſſued by the king for ſuſpending the 
en of the ſentence Ant the Jefiitts, the parlia- 
mentz refuſed to !regiſter. That of Paris publiſhed a 
new arret in April, containing extracts from the books 
of the Jeſuits to the amount of a large quirto yolume, 
which”. was preſepted to the king at Verſailles by the 
firſt preſident, at the head of twenty members. Mean- 
while the Jeſuits, relying, in all probability, on their 
great intereſt among the cler 7 and their own addreſs, 
Which had ſeldom failed them, ſtill delayed the payment 
which they had been condemned to make to keit credit · 
ors; and in conſequence of this delay, the parliament of 
Paris iſſued a new arret in the courſe of the ſame month, 
for ſequeſtrating all their effects within their juriſdiction. 
Nevertheleſs, they ſtill continued to ſell their merchandiſe 
for ready money, until a guard was placed upon their col- 
lege in the Ruẽ St. Jaques; and places were appointed 
for taking informations e Oh #50 In a 
word, they were now grown into ſuch diſgrace with the 
ple in genera], and the clamour againſt them grew ſo 
J that the king found it convenient to give them up. 
All their colleges were ſeized ; all their effects confiſcat- 
On and, with reſpect to o France, the order itſelf was an- 
; 1 "Niki; ated, 
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nihilated. Notwithſtanding this perſecution, which was 
certainly founded uo juſtice; it muſt be owned, that the 
ſ>ciety hath produced a great number of men who have 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves by very uſeful improvements in 


the arts and ſciences; that many of them have devated 
their lives to the ſervice of religion with a truly apoſtoli- 
cal piety, encountering difficulties, hardſhips, mutilation, 
and martyrdom, with the moſt ſurpriſing fortitude; an 
that in general they exerted themſelves in the education 
of youth with great judgment, aſtoniſhing perſeverance, 
e ſucceſs : But their ambition,” art; and 
influence, as well as ſome pernicious doctrines they 
have eſpouſed, muſt always be productive of danger 
_ diſhuiet to every late in which they are eſtabliſh- 
S XLVIII. While, in the capital and - forme fee 
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parts of France, the parliaments were aſſerting the righ 


of reaſon and humanity, in oppoſition to ſophiſtry ard 
prieſteraft, the judicatures at Tholouſe were extendin 

the reign of bigotry and perſecution. One Francis Ro- 
chette, a proteſtant miniſter at Montauban, being appre- 

hended and carried before the judge at Cauſſade, was in- 
terrogated upon oath, touching his profeſſion, and o-] n- 
ing the truth, was loaded with irons and committed to a 
dungeon. This arbitrary ſtep 122 ſome commotion 
among people who favoured Rochette, and three bro- 
thers of the name of Grenier, proteſtants, of an ancient 
and noble family in the neighbourhood, happening to be 


at Cauſſade, joined their endeavours for his releaſe. Af- 


ter having been fired upon by the guards before they had 
attempted the leaſl violence, and cruelly mangled by 
dogs ſet upon them in their retreat, all three were appre- 
hended and conveyed to Tholouſe, together with Ro- 
chetie. There they were condemned to an ignominious 
death, which, however, they might have avoided, if they 
would have changed their religion. The three brothers 
loſt their heads upon a ſcaffold, and the innocent miniſter 
was hanged as a ſelf-convicted felon. „ 
F XLIX. But the fate of John Calas, a proteſtant 


merchant of Tholouſe, is ſtill a more flagrant proof of 
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eruelty. and blind ſuperſtition. This venerable old 
man, univerſally eſteemed and beloved for his benevolence 
and , a warm friend, a — maſter, a tender 
h of ho 4 an indulgent. father, bad ſeveral ſons, one 
| called Mark Anthony, a routh of a gloomy diſ- 
pon htion, 1 made away, with * 1 4 — ya 1 
the preceding year. wit 8 5 
ther and 2 and brother Peter, together with a 
young man called La Vaiſſe, the ſon of an eminent ad- 
vocate at Tholouſe, who had been invited to paſs the 
evening. with Calas. After ſupper, Mark Anthony go- 
ing down. ſtairs, threw a bar acroſs two foldin —4 of 
a,warehouſe, and from thence ſuſpended bimſelf ſo effec- 
tually, that he was dead before any perſon in the family 
cou! Tuſpedt his defi He was firſt diſcovered by his 
brother. and you * Vaiſſe, who being ſhocked at the 
geren ſhriek aloud. The father, — by their 
ries, ran down ſtairs, while the mother continued trem- 
in the paſlage above, without having ſtrength either 
| vance or — 22 The unhappy old man, _ the 
2 cauſe of the outcry, ruſhed ya dorm and embracing 
the body of his ſon, the bar ſlipped off the folding-doors, 
- and the corpſe fell upon the floor. He forthwith looſen- 
the cord in an agony of grief and horror, and, deplor- 
ing the fate of his child, 77 his ſon Peter for a 
1 exclaiming at the ſame time, Save at leaſt 
the honour of my family; do not divulge the report that 
your brother bas made away with himſelf. Mean- 
while the mother, deriving ſtrength from deſpair, ran 
n ſtairs in the utmoſt diſtraction, and j joining the reſt 
of the family, the houſe was filled with cries and la- 
mentations, which gathered a crowd about the door. 
The ſurgeon examining the body found the mark of the 
cord about the neck, and declared that the deceaſed had 
been ſtrangled. This declaration no ſooner reached the 
populace in the | ſtreet, than they began to cry out, 
That Mark Anthony Calas intended to abjure the proteſt- 
ant hereſy next day; that proteſtants were bound by 
the religion they profeſſed, to deitroy all their own child- 
ren who ex refſed a deſire to renounce their errors; that 
| there 


me conttant practice of putting to death their children 
EIN $31 ; 5 3 
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there was an executioner appointed" among them for this 


| horrid purpoſe; that La Vaiſſe was the perſon who a 


preſent performed this office; that he had, with the aiſiſt- 
ance of the family, executed the unhappy youth; and 
that the cries which they had heard, were uttered by him 
in his endeavours to reſiſt the aſſaſſins. The old man 
being by this time joined by one or two of his friends, 
and perceiving the tumult and uproar increaſing every 
moment, deſpatched a meſſenger to the capitoul, whoſe 
name was David, one of thoſe miſcreants, who, for the 
misfortune of mankind, and to the diſgrace of civil go- 
vernment, are ſometimes promoted to the chief magiſtracy. 
This wretch, equally ignorant, rancorous, and inhuman, 
had been already alarmed, and adopting immediately all 
the prejudices of the vulgar, aſſembled a guard of forty 
ſoldiers, with whom he entered the houſe. The firit 
ſtep he took was to impriſon the whole family, together 
with La Vaiſſe. Then he ordered the body to be exa- 
mined by ſurgeons, who declared, that except the mark 
of the ligature upon the neck, they perceived no marks 
of violence; that the hair of the deceaſed was perfectly 


ſmooth and in good order; that his clothes which he 


had pulled off were regularly folded up and laid upon 


the counter; and that his ſhirt was neither torn nor un- 


buttoned. Notwithſtanding theſe marks of the father's 
innocence, this ignorant bigot committed the old man 


and his ſon Peter to a dark dungeon; ordering at the 


fame the mother, La Vaiſſe, the ſervant-maid Janeton, 
with one Caſin, a friend of the family, who had come in 
upon hear ing the outcries, to be confined in a ſeparate 
priſon; while the dead body was carried to the Hotel- 
de - ville, or town- houſe. Next day the verbal proceſs 


being taken, and no evidence appearing to the prejudice 


of the family, the implacable and iniquitous capitoul had 
recourſe to a monitory, which was publiſhed, inviting 
all perſons who knew any particulars of the affair, to 
give teſtimony againſt the perpetrators of the ſuppoſed 


murder. In this monitory, the infamous magiſtrate re- 


cited, as indubitable truths, that the proteſtants were in 


when 
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when they ſeemed bent upon -renouncing their errors; 
that La Vaiſſe was the perſon employed in theſe execu- 
tions; that Mark Anthony Calas certainly intended to 
abjure his hereſy; and was therefore cruelly murdered 
. with the aſſiſtance of his own: parents. We know not 
. whether it reflects more diſgrace upon human nature in 
— or upon the French nation in particular, that 
ſuch an -execrable caitiff ſhould, with impunity, publiſh 
thoſe atrocious calumnies againſt a ſet of people, who, 
of all religioniſts, have ever approved themſelves the moſt 
tolerating, liberal, and humane. Even before the moni- 
tory was iſſued, he took care to inflame the minds of the 
Populace, by directing that the body ſhould be buried in 
St. Stephen's church, with a ſolemn funeral proceſſion of 
the white penitents. They afterwards performed a 
ſolemn ſervice for him in their chapel. The church was 
Hung with white, and on a tomb erected in the middle of 
it was placed a human ſkeleton, holding in one hand a 
paper-inſcribed, Abjuration of hereſy ; and in the other, 
a palm, as the emblem of martyrdom. The Franciſcans 
followed their example; ſo that it is no wonder that the 
minds of the 22 vulgar were inflamed to the 
moſt ſavage degree of animoſity againſt the unfortunate 
Calas. Though the monitory [ne po. proof, the 
i capitoul brought the whole family to trial, when, in de- 
| Hance of all probability and preſumption of innocence, he 
condemned to the torture be father, mother, brother, 
friend, and even the maid- ſervant, who was known to be 
2a rigid catholic; as for Caſin, he was ſet at liberty, on 
- proving} that he bad not entered the houſe until the ſon 
-was' ſtrangled and dead. From this -dreadful- ſentence, 
the priſoners appealed to the parliament, which immedi- 
"ately took cognizance of the affair, annulled the proceed- 1 
mings of the capitoul, as irregular, and continued the pro- . 
ſecution. They ſeemed, however, to be actuated by the 
fame ſpirit of cruelty and fanaticiſm. * At the trial, the 
common executioner of Tholouſe gave it as his opinion 
upon oath, that the ſon could not poſſibly have hanged 
- himſelf as it was alleged, upon the folding-<doors of 
the warehouſe ; another witneſs depoſed, » i 
3 | oug 
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through the key-hole of the door into a dark room of 
the priſoners? houle, he ſaw ſeveral men running haſtily to 
and fro, with marks of eagerneſs and trepidation ; a 
third declared. he-had been informed by his wife, that a 
woman called Mandril had aſſured her, from the inform- 
ation of a certain perſon unknown, that the cries of 
Mark Anthony Calas were heard: at the farther end of 
the city. Such was the evidence that, in the opinion of 
this vile tribunal, weighed againſt the characters of old 
Calas and his family; their grief, diſtraction, and eager- 
neſs to diſcover the death of their ſon, which they were 
ſuppoſed to have effected; againſt the teſtimony of their 
maid-ſervant, who had given very. extraordinary proofs 
of her attachment to the catholic religion; againſt the diſ- 
ewe 1 of the deceaſed, who was proved to, have been 
ubject to fits of melancholy, to have frequently argued 
in favour of ſuicide, though he was never known to har- 
bour the leaſt doubts about his own religion, or to have 
uttered the leaſt expreſſion in favour of the Roman ca- 
tholic faith. .On contrary, he had cholen to forfeit 
all the advantages ariſing from the practice of the law, to 
which he had been bred, rather than demand a certift- 
cate from the cure, without which he could not exerciſe 
his profeſſion; . becauſe be thought ſach certificates, 
though uſually demanded and given, implied an indiffe- 
rencę towards the proteſtant religion . One La Borde, 
who preſided at the trial, and ſeems to have eſpouſed all 
the popular prejudices, voted that old Calas ſhould ſuffer 
the torture, ordinary and extraordinary, for the diſcoyery 
of his accomplices; then be broken alive upon the wheel; 
to remain in this dreadful ſituation for two hours before 
he ſhould. receive the final ſtruke; and that his bodx 
ſnould be burned to aſhes. This opinion was eſpouſed 
by the majority: One member only had ſenſe, candour, 


A proteſtant, before he can fill any poſt, or exerciſe 

civil profeſſion in France, muſt produce a certificate of his 
having been at confeſſion z and ſuch certificates are fre- 
. quently purchaſed of ſome mercenary cure, by perſons who 


have neither abjured nor confeſſed, 
| | 5 and 
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and ſpirit enough to vote that the priſoner ſhould be ac- 
quitted. As for the ſuppoſed accomplices, their fate 
was ſuſpended until they ſhould fee the reſult of the tor- 
ture in the father's confeſſion: A circumſtance which 


throws the moſt glaring abſurdity on the face of their 


Proceedings; for, if the father was guilty, the others 
could not poſſibly be innocent. This venerable martyr 
bore his fate with ſuch primitive ſimplieity of piety and 
fortitude, as even excited the admiration of his peſecu- 
tors. He uttered but one ſhriek when he received the 
firſt ſtroke, after which he made no complaint. While he 
lay ſtretched upon the wheel, expecting the laſt favour of 
the executioner, he made a freſn declaration of his inno- 
cence, expreſſing at the ſame time a charitable regard for 
the judges by whom he had been condemned. In this 
deplorable ſituation he was again inſulted by the furious 
eapitoul, who, with an implacability truly infernal, not 
only feaſted his rancour in viewing the agonies of this 
Innocent victim, but, advancing to the wheel, exclaimed, 
„ Wretch, behold the faggots which will reduce thy 
body to aſhes: Now is the time to confeſs the truth.” 
To this ſhocking addreſs the old man made no re- 
ply; but, turning aſide his head, was delivered from 
his miſery by the laſt ſtroke of the executioner. The 
behaviour of this worthy man, from the moment of his 
-condemnation to his laft breath, was ſo compoſed and 
exemplary, that father Bourges, a Dominican profeſſor 
of divinity, and father Caldagues his colleague, who 
were appointed to attend and aſſiſt him in his laſt mo- 
ments, beſtowed the warmeſt eulogiums on his memory, 
-declaring themſelves edified by his manly fortitude and 
chriſtian charity. The judges thought fit to ſuppreſs the 
trial : But, that they might a& with uniform abſurdity 
«through the whole affair, they baniſhed the ſon Peter for 
life, and releaſed the reſt of the prifoners, If La Vaiſle 
was innocent, his evidence ought to have been admitted 
in favour of the old man, whom he had never left one 
moment during the whole tranſaction; in which caſe the 
unfortunate Calas muſt have been honourably acquitted. 


The hapleſs widow and the other ſufferers — 
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to the clemency of the king, who ordered the procee in 8 
i ell of ſtat | 


fo be reviſed by the cquucil of Rate as Verlailles, that in 


caſe Calas ſhould be found innocent, the ſentence might 
be reverſed, and the family reſtored to the character and 
rights of which it had been ſo unjuſtly deprived : But 
in order to vindicate their country from the reproach: « 

ſuch barbarity and oppreſſion, it were to be wiſhed they 
had . contrived ſome method of inflicting exemphry 
puniſhment on the authors of ſuch infamous proceed- 
f : L. The miniſtry of France ſeems to have been at 
this period embarraſſed, both in the conduct of their in- 
ternal economy, and in their external tranſactions. Con- 
fidering the unfortunate events of the war, the recent loſs 
of Martinique and Grenada, the formidable naval power 


of Great Britain, the ruin of their commerce, the bank - 


ruptcies of their merchants, the checks they had received 


in Germany, and the general murmurs of their people, 


it cannot be ſuppoſed but that they would have gladly 
liſtened to equitable terms of accommodation. In the 
mean time, excluſive of their ſchemes in Portugal, they 
reſolved to make freſh efforts in Weſtphalia, and aftual- 
ly formed a camp in the neighbourhood of Dunkirk, 
with a view to keep the coaſt of England in continual 


alarm; but this expedient had at preſent very little 


effect. At the ſame time ſeveral communities of the 
kingdom engaged to build ſhips of war for the king's 
ſervice z and large ſums were ſubſcribed by individuals 
for the ſame purpoſe. After the concluſion of the laſt 
campaign, the court of Verſailles became the ſcene of 
intrigues, between the prince of Soubiſe and the mare- 
ſchal duke de Broglio, who accuſed each other, and, in all 
appearance, were both equally guilty of having retarded 
and impeded the operations of the laſt campaign, by 
their mutual jealouſies and animoſity, In this civil 
conteſt, the prince de Soubiſe, being ſupported by the in- 
tereſt of madame de Pompadeur, gained a complete vic- 
tory over his rival, who was deprived of his command, 
and, together with his brother, baniſhed from court 


to the great mortification of the people, who confdered | 
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Baltic, and eſtabliſned their winter · quarters in Pomera - 


nia. Indeed, at this period, the King of Pruſſia, not · 
withſtanding all his activity, experience, and reſources, 
ſeemed to totter on the brink, of ruin ʒ Deron oa could not 


by e longer peers 9 | as , OY, AS, fas 
f mos 


in the. lyſtem 0 
e ſa favourable to his de n e 
by. 4510 "Thoſe. clouds, however, that a over 1 
with ſuch portentous aſpect, were fuddenl A e 
one of tho 2 unexpected e which i ck fate of 
nations,, after? le I eans of EMA ight and ex- 
ertion have failed bee uſſia, daugh- 
ter of the cxar Peter A e en on the ſecand. day 
of Janvary, in the 158 ent year gf. her age. She was 
a princeſs of moderate talents, who had governed Ruſſia 
with an caly ſway, maintaining at the ſame time its im- 
portance among the nations by A numerous army A 
well regulated eon-my. Her reign was not diſgraced 


by thoſe, brutal ex ns. that uſed, to characterile the 


barbarity of the Muſcovite 1 In her private 
0 "5 ſhe. was not cruel; but icular foibles, of 


mind and conſtitution are faid to have 9 her intu 
certain 1 which, towards the latter part of her 


life, expoſed ber to, the contempt o of her ſubjects. The 
political intereſt of her « empire 2 0 5 with her N 
animoſity, in the war with ruſſia which 
could have any reaſonable. proſpe: * makiog ſuch an 
eſtabliſhment in Germany, as. ſhould give her a title to 
interfere in the affairs. of the Em an object which 
had ever engroſſed the ae ad ith influenced the con- 
duct of her father. 
$ LIV. She was ſucceeded on the throne by, her nephew 
Charles Peter Ulric, a prince of the houſe of Holftein, 
who had been created grand duke of Ruſſia, and declared 
heir apparent to that empire. This new. czar, who. al- 


cended the throne by the Eee III. was prince 


of weak intellects, whoſe, conduct had been ever 2 
guarded and irregular. Thug 8 aff bad renounced the 


Een faith, and embraced * Greek religion, when 


e was called as e the crown of  Mulcoyys = 
ma 
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niade no ſecret of his cpntem of the manly een 
nies} and fetzed all- oj ties of mortify ing their 
clergy. He had efponled a princeſs of the houſe of An- 
pike bao! by whom he had a ſon living ; hut he lived 
iR terms with his conſort, who was ſubtil, inſimu- 
Aug itie, vindictive, and "reſolute; and this divi- 
fion in is private _— was the chief ſource of his miſ- 
fortunes. He openly maintained an amorous correſpond- 
ence with the hin of Woronzoff; and his remarkable 
attachment to this lady furniſhed a pretext for diffuſing a 
22 that he intended to raiſe her to the throne, a er 

vitig' confined his mY > convent. Whatever his 
We might have been „ he certainly began 
his reign aer the wt en le ſor pices, acting, in 
mary articulars, on the moſt endet maxims that the 
moſt ious prince culd have eſpouſed. He enfran- 
emed the Ruſſtan nobleſſe, declaring, that for the future 


ny EN ENG the ſame rank and privileges 


—_ the nobleſſe in any other country of 
— Ic rec ed count: Biron, count Munich, and 
cvunt Lock, :who lad been baniſhed” to Siberia, for 


their” alherence to the infant czar John, ſon of the 


ncels of Mecklenburg, dethroned at the acceſſion of the 
n empreſs. He'abolthed the private chancery, which 
was a Tort of ſtate inquifition, and lightened the burden 
of fome'taxes' on the neceſfaries of life, which were very 
1 88 to the body of his people. Theſe were undoubt- 

y very popular meaſures, and would have produced 
happy effects in his favour, had not they been overba. 
lanced by other parts of his conduct, which ſavoured 
ſtrongly of caprice and 1 On the very threſhold 
of his àdminiſtration, he diſcovered a childiſh admiration 
of His Pruſſian mazeſty. He forthwith concluded a ſuſ- 
penſion of arms with that monarch. He ſolicited and 
received a commiſſion in the Pruſſian army; he was al- 
ready a knight of the Fruſſian order, the badge of which 
he vonſtantliy wore. He appeared publicly i 1 the Pruſ- 
ſian — „to the unſpeakable mortification of the 
Ruſfſan guards, who, like the prztorian cohorts at 


. effected the _ revolution ; and he — 
1 uc 
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quced the Pruſſiangiſcipline into his army, who did not, 


without murmuxing, adopt the manners and exercile off 2 
nation, which they had ſo long and; fo lately "_—— 
and oppoſed as their moſt inveterate enemies. 
FLV. As early as the month of February, he de- 
hvered. to the Imperial, French, Poliſh and; Swediſh a 


niſterg, at Peterſburgh, a declaration, in writing, e 3 


ing his deſire of putting an end to the effuſion of 
announcing his- readinefs td ſacrifice to this aim the =o 
eſts which the arms of Ruſſia had made; exhorting 
r al allies to ĩmitate his moderation, and employ: all their 
power to re- eſiabliſh the peace of Europe. In anſwer te 
this declaration, the empreſs- queen rofeſſed a diſ poſition 
to-congur,with, him in uch a deſirable Mork, DS he 
would, impart to her any als of peace which he 
might have received, that ſhe and the teſt of the: allies 
might co· operate with his laudable deſign, provided the 


terms were ſuch as her honour would admit. The an- 


ſwer gf the French king was much to the lame purpoſe; 
and he moxeover obſerved, that no duty tas. more incum- 
bent on à prince, than a pun&tual performance of engage» 

nts, and a ſcrupulous fidelity to allies. The king oi 
Poland nd propoſed a general congreſs for treating of a pa- 
eißcation: He reminded. the czar that Saxony had been 
attacked and ruined- merely on account of its connexion 
with the Ruſſian empire and expreſſed his hope of the 
czar's taking care that, in the firſt place, his electorate 
ſhould be evacuated by thoſe enemies who had reduced 
it to the brink of ruin, by exorbitant contributions, as 
well as by the alienation of revenues and funds appropri- 
ated to the payment of public debts formerly contrat᷑ted. 
As for Sweden, ſhe had never entered heattuly-into the 
war, and nov- adapted without et the phcine: ſentiv 
ments of Ruſſia. 

$ LVI. The zar, however, wank very little. regard to 


| the remonſlrances made by the other powers of the con- 


tederacy. On the fiſth day of May, a treaty of peace be- 
tween Ruſſia and Pruſſia was ſigned at Peterſburgh'; ano - 
ther between Pruſſia and Sweden was ratified on the twen · 
ty-fifth of the lame month; _ this produced à recons 
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eiliation between his Pruſſian majeſty and the duke of 
Mecklenburg. In' conſequence of theſe events, all the 
Pruſſian troops employed in Pomerania, Brandenburg, 
and the country of Mecklenburg, were at li 
join their king in Sileſia, or his brother in Saxony. 
was not all the advantage which the Pruſſian —— 
derived from his treaty with the czar: The body of 
Ruſſian troops, commanded by general” Czernichew, 
vhieh had hitherto acted as au ares to the Auftrians, 
were ordered to join the Pruſſian army, and this junction 
was actually effected; ſo that one campaign ſaw them 
ſerve in oppoſite intereſts, committing hoſtilities againſt 
their former friends, in favour of thoſe whom they had 
hitherto combated wich all the marks of implacable ani 
moſity. While the emperor of Ruſſia thus cultivated the 
good graces of his'Profſian ally, whom he actually pro- 
poſed to viſit in perſon,” he did not allow WF" object to en. 
pro's his whole attention. 

FLVII. His cares were divided deren A ohinis yo. 
meſtic reformation,” and the project of a war with Den- 
mark, in order to recover the entire dominĩon and reve- 
nue of Holſtein, his native country, which was ſhared by 
the Daniſh king, whoſe claim, though originally op- 
preſſi ve, had been confirmed by a treaty,” The cxar con- 
tidered the treaty itſelf as an oppreſſion, in which the 
neceſſity of his father's affairs had obliged him to ac - 
quieſer 3 and now he reſolved to employ the power of 
Ruſſia, to vindicate the independency's of is hereditary 
dominions. | 

FLVIII. The king of Denmark, * ſuffering 
himſelf to be dilmayed by the _ of his adverſary, 
began to make preparations for defending himſelf againt 
the impending ſtorm. He augmented: his army an! 
navy, putting his frontiers in a poſture of - defence ; and, 
well knowing that money formed the finews of war, he 
fell upon a method of obtaining a conſiderable. ſum, 
vhich perhaps it would not be found an eaſy taik to juſ- 
tify. He had ever kept alive his pretenſions to a claim 
of pr, over the city of Hamburgh, which being, 
— m_ * enfiched,” „in conſequence of the 9 in 
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Germany, he forthwith reſolved to lay. under contribu- 
tion. In the month of June, he ſaddenly appenied at 
their gates at the head of a ſtrong body of forces, and, 
feiring the' ſuburbs, demanded an immediate loan of a 
million of rix- dollars, on pain of inveſting them with All 


the horrors of war. The magiſtrates, being in no con- 


dition to ſupport a ſiege, aſſembled the ſenate, and, after 


due deliberation, they determened to 2 the ſupply 


which his Daniſh' majeſty required. Their compliance 
was followed by the immediate retreat of their diſagree- 
FIX. While the king of Denmark took thoſe bold 
and vigorous meaſures for the ſupport of his own intereſt, 
the czar continued to ſhock the prejudices, and excite the 
indignation, of his Ruſſian ſubje&s : He was ſeized with 
arath ſpirit of reformation, which is a rock upon which 
a prince will infa llibly ſplit, unleſs be is ſuſtained by un- 
common courage and a well-eſtabliſhed: authority. In 
all probability he was fired with the ambition of imitat - 
ing the firſt Peter, ho ſhone more illuſtrious as the re- 
former of his barbarous fubje&s, than as the conqueror 
of the Swediſh monarch: But then he did not begin his in- 


novations until he had attained the very fummit of reputa- 


tion and authority, by his wonderful conduct and capa- 
city, and impreſſed the minds of his ſubjects with the 
moſt ſublime ideas of his character. The prefent czar 
| — unta- 
vourable for a prince in the opinion of his ſubjects; and 
he was at no pains to conceal his predilection for his 
native country. To this object he now facrificed the 
conqueſts and the intereſts of Ruſſia. In diſtinguiſhing 
the Holſtein guards by his particular favour and atten- 
tion, he diſguſted and incenſed the Ruſſian guards, who 
had been remarkably cultivated by the late czarina, as 
the troops to whom ſhe owed her elevation to the throne. 
He not only careſſed the Holſtein guards, but he pro- 
moted officers of that country in his ſervice, and was ſaid 
to diſcover, on all occaſions, an impolitic impartiality 
for foreigners in general. To theſe articles of miſcon- 
$5.72 | T's * duct, 
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duct, he added another of ſtill more dangerous conſe- 
quence. He incurred the reſentment of the clergy; firſt, 

by his contemptuqus indifference for the Greek religion; 
ſecondly, by making certain regulations in their ehurches, 
touching their images and pictures; thirdly, in depriv- 

ing the prieſts of their beards, which they did not reſign 
without rage and horror; and laſtly, by ſeizing upon the 
revenues belonging to the biſhops and monaſteries, and 

| inferior clergy, for which he allowed mean penſions that 
| did not amount to one third of their former income. 
| Having thus diſguſted his army, diſobliged his nobles, 
exaſperated his clergy, and injured his conduct, he could 

not fail to incur the danger of a conſpiracy, in a coun- 

try of ſavages prone to vengeance and accuſtomed to 


revolution. 5 341 | | Ft Fry ; 
S LX. The empreſs, perceiving the large ſtrides he 
was making towards the deteftation and contempt of his 
Ruſſian ſubjects, took care to detach herſelf entirely from 
his counſels ; to cultivate the good graces of the nation 
in general, by her affability and good offices; to profeſs 
an ardent zeal for the rites and ceremonies of the Greek 
church, though ſhe too. had been bred a Lutheran; in a 
word, toeſtabliſh an independent intereſt in favour of herſelf 
and her ſon, the grand duke Paul Petrowitz, whom his 
father had not yet nominated to the ſucceſſion, A con- 
ſpiracy was accordingly formed by Raſamouſky, hetman, 
or chief of the Collacks, who are ly employed on 
ſuch occaſions, in conjunction with Panin, who was go- 
vernor to the great duke, mareſchal Butturlin, the cham- 
berlain Teplow, the attorney-general Glebow, baron | 
Orlow, major of the guards, and ſome of the nobility. 2 
hey communicated their deſigns to the clergy, who con- 
tributed all their influence towards the depoſition of a 
prince. whom they dreaded and deteſted. They ſecured 
| the coneurrence of the guards and other forces in the 


| ' neighbourhood of Petortornd 3 they held conſultations 
| for taking all the previous ſteps for the execution of their 
= plan; and at length the ſenate. and clergy were actually 
1 aſſembled to paſs the ſentence of the car s depoſition, be · 


fore 
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ſore that unfortunate prince had the leaſt intimation of 
their deſign; a certain proof that the affections of his 
ſubjeds were wholly alienate. | 
; C1 LXI. On the twenty-eighth day of June, the 
empreſs being at her own country-ſeat of Peterſnoff, 
in the ſkirts of Peterſburgh, received intelligence that 
the deſign was declared. She forthwith mounted 
a horſe, and, riding at full ſpeed to the capital, ha- 
rangued the guards, who immediately proclaimed her 
empreſs of all the Ruſſias, by the name of Catherine II. 
declaring, at the ſame time, her huſband dethroned. 
After this ceremony, ſhe repaired to the church of Ka- 
fanſky, where, divine ſervice being performed, the fenate 
and the grandees, including the conſpirators, took the 
eath of allegiance. Then ſhe appeared on horſeback, in 
the uniform of the guards, and, putting herſelf at the 
head of the forces, began her march for the country pa- 
hce of Oranjebaum, where the czar had been for ſome 


days indulging his indolnnce in the moſt profound ſecu- 


rity. He had that very day, however, gone to Peterſ- 
hoff, in order to dine with the empreſs; and, under- 
ſtanding that ſhe had ſet out early in the morning for Pe- 
terſburgh, he deſpatched ſeveral couriers, one after ano- 
ther, to know the cauſe of her departure. Theſe did not 
return; but ſome ſoldiers, diſguiſed like peaſants, ar- 
rived at Peterſhoff, and informed him of what had hap- 
3 In the firſt hurry of his trepidation, he em 

ked in a yacht for Cronſtadt, in bope of eſcaping by 
ſea; but finding the gates ſhut againſt him, he returned 
to Oranjebaum, and made ſome preparations for defence. 


He aſſembled ſome peaſants, and began to throw up an 


entrenchment, which he declared he would defend with 
his Holſtein guards; but the empreſs advancing at the 


head of ten thouſand regular forces, with a train of 


artillery, his guards were diſmayed, and threw down 
their arms. In this ſituation be had nothing to do but 
to ſubmit; he delivered his ſword to an officer, whom the 
empreſs had ſent with a meſſage, exhorting him to ſub- 
miſſion; and being put in a coach, was conducted to 
Peterſnoff. His behaviour on this occaſion was weak 
#$:* 74 T 3 8 and 
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and puſillanimous. He, in a letter to the'empreſs, re- 
nounced the reins of government, and all pretenſions to 
| empire, entreating leave to return to.Holfiein, with 
the counteſs of Woronzoff, and one ſingle friend. This 
however was a favour which ſhe could not grant with 
any regard to her own intereſt ; - and his - mentioning 
the counteſs was an inſult upon her honour. - He was re- 
quired to fign an unconditional reſignation of the crown, 
and he actually ſigned a paper prepared for this purpoſe, 
which was immediately made public. In this he ac- 
knowleged his own incapacity to govern Ruſſia; that his 
miſcondu& muſt have not ot covered himſelf with diſ- 
grace, but likewiſe have occaſioned the tota] ruin of the 


empire; he therefore abdicated the throne, declaring, be- 


fore God, that his abdication was not the effect of com- 
pulſion, but of the ſenſe he had of his own unworthi- 


neſs. | | get 
S LXII. Having thus acted as the aſſaſſin of his own 


character, he was ſequeſtered from all communication, 
and committed to cloſe priſon, where he did not long 


langviſh in the horrors of captivity. In ſeven days, he 
was releaſed by death; and nobody was ſurpriſed at the 
event, which was indeed the natural conſequence of his 
depoſition. The new empreſs was no ſooner proclaimed, 
than ſhe publiſhed a ſhort manifeſto, implying, that ſhe 
had aſcended the throne at the earneſt delle of the peo- 
ple, to fave the empire from that ruin to which it was ex- 


pra from the miſconduR and pernicious principles of her 


uſband. She obſerved, that the foundations of the or- 


thodox Greek religion had been ſhaken ; and that there 


was great reaſon to fear a deſign had been formed to 
introduce à for Fig faith into the empire; that the 
glory of Ruſſia had been trampled under foot hy the late 
peace with its moſt inveterate enemy; and that the do- 
meſtic regulations of the country had been totally over- 
turned. At the ſame time, formal notice of her acceſſion 
Peterſburgh. _ 
S LXIII. In a few days after this ſtrange revolution, 
another manifeſto appeared, which in fact was a moſt 9 * 
44 | | | | nt 
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lent ſatire on the character of the depoſed czar, whoſe 
foibles and miſcondu& were painted in the moſt glaring 
colours of exaggeration. In this detail of his errors 
and vices,. he was likewiſe charged with a deſign upon 
the life of the empreſs, as well as with a ſettled ſcheme 
for ſetting aſide the ſucceſſion of his own ſon ; though no 
facts were ſpecified to give a probability either to the one 
'or to the other. F alf „Catherine II. thought it con- 
venient to appeal once more to the public, on occaſion of 
her huſband's death. She declared that he was carried 
eff. by a hzmorrhoidal diſcharge, to which he had been 
formerly ſubject; that his deceaſe had overwhelmed her 
with affliction; and that ſhe had ordered his body to be 
buried in the monaſtery of Newſky. She exhorted her 
faithful ſubjects to pay the laſt duties to his remains 3; to 
pray to God for the repoſe of his ſoul; and to conſider 
is death as a ſpecial eff of the Divine Providence. 

S LXIV. Whether theſe declarations are of weight 
fuſhcient to influence the reflections which muſt have oc- 
curred to every ſenſible mind upon this remarkable event, 
we ſhall not pretend to determine. We ſhall only ob- 
ferve, that Peter ſeems to have been weak, but not 
wicked, and therefore might have been reclaimed or 
reſtricted, without forfeiting the crown. He might 
have been removed from the throne, without ſuffering 
any violence in his perſon. Though the murder of a 
weak ſovereign may, perhaps, be juſtified by the ſavage 
policy of a barbarous nation, it will ever be deemed a 
deteſtable act by every perſon of ſentiment and huma- 
nity; and it is the duty of an hiſtorian to fix the mark of 
eternal infamy upon the perpetrators, howſoever dignified 
they may be by the ſucceſs of uſurpation. | 

S LXV. The czarina being, by the death of her huſ. 
band, freed from the dread of competition, began her 
reign with ſuch meaſures as were well adapted for 
the eſtabliſhment of her throne. She ingratiated herſelf 
with her new ſubjects, by ſending away the Holſtein 
guards, and diſmiſſing all the foreigners from her ſer- 
vice, She reſtored the clergy to their poſſeſſions, and al- 
1 5 lowed 
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Jowed their beards to grow without moleſtation, . She 


made particular court to the Ruſſian guards, and often 
wore their regimentals, in imitation of the late empreſs, 
and ſhe conferred all the great poſts of the empire on the 
natives of Muſcovy. In her firſt manifeſto ſhe ſeems to 
have eſpouſed the reſentments of the Ruſſian people, who 
were generally averſe to his Pruſſian majeſty; but, upon 
further deliberation, it was found convenient to avoid a 
foreign war, and concentrate all her forces in her own 
dominions, in cafe of any domeſtic diſturbance, or at- 
tempt againſt her government. She therefore determined 
to keep meaſures with the Pruſſian monarch, to whoſe 
miniſters ſhe declared her reſolution to obſerve inviolably 
the peace concluded with him under the preceding reign; 
though, at the ſame time, ſhe had thought proper to recal 
her troops from Pomerania and Sileſia : This modera- 
tion towards the king of Pruſha, againſt whom the Ruſ- 
ſian ſenate was much incenſed in the beginning, is ſaid 
to have been owing to the diſcovery of ſome letters which 
the king had written to the late czar at his acceſſion. 
They contained ſo much wholeſome advice, and ex- 
horted him fo warmly to reſpect his conſort, as well as 
to conſult the true intereſts of his empire, that the ani- 
moſity of the empreſs and, her friends was converted te 
ſentiments of gratitude, and they generouſly reitored 
Colberg, with the other places which their troops had 
taken in Pomerania. This may have had ſome effect in 
ſtrengthening 'the other ſubſtantial reaſons for avoiding 
freſh hoſtilities with Pruſſia; and in all probability they 
were corroborated by the remonſtrances and advices of 
Great Britain, with whoſe monarch the czarina was con- 
nected by the ties of conſanguinity. 3 
S LXYI. As the intereſts of Holſtein were no longer 
conſidered at Peterſburgh, the war between Ruſſia and 
re was ſt:fled in embryo. The Daniſh menarch 
ad ſeized upon the port of Travemunde, belonging to 
the city of Lubeck, and his army advanced into the coun- 
try of Mecklenburg; but, in July, a cengreſs had been 
opened at Berlin, under the mediaticn of 1 of 
s 4 | | x rulha, 
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Pruffia; - for adjuſting: the differences 3 Denmark 
and the duke of Holſtein. The new empreſs, however, 
when he recalled her troops from Sileſia, ſent orders to 
the forces Which were advancing againſt the Danes, to 
N Solberg. T he congreſs was broke up; the 

ntiaries retired to their reſpective countries; 


Ly thus the flames that threatened to kindle a var 


in the north of Germany, were bappily extinguiſhed “. 
After this ſuccinct account of the ſurpriſing revolution 
* Ruſſia, and its immediate conſequences, it will be ne- 
_ to rer in * | 


7 In [the manckof Auguſt, the Ruſſian miniſter at Mit 
tau fignified to the regency of Courland, that the empreſs 
white upon their depoſing prince Charles of Saxony, who 


had been created duke of Courland by the late czarina, and 


en their reinſtating their former ſovereign, count Biron, 
whoſe pretenſi ſhe was Ftermiges | to e * the 


whole aa her pee. N 


CHAP. . | 


3 J. Base tbe Pruffians in | $ IT. Situation 


_ of the armies in Silgſia. § III. he Pruffian monarch 


aus off the communication between tbe Auſtrian 
and Schaveidnitz.. & IV. The fiege of which be un- 


: 2 aud gains an advantage over general Lau- 

1 '$ V. Surrender o Schweiduttz. & VI. Ad. 
a *. gained by the I troops. & VII. Prince 
Henry obtains a victory ever the the. Imperialiſ. Suſe 

| penfion of hoflilities in Silefa. I VIII. Contributions 


| raed by the Prufſians. & IX. Campaigs in Wrſtfha- 


kia. \ X. Attempt upon the allied cantonments. & XI. 


inh The pri ince of Brunſwick defiroys the caſtle of Arenſberg. 
44% l. Battle of Graebenflein.. S XIII. Remarks on 


the genius of prince Ferdinand. & XIV. Aion near 
Homburg. & XV. Prince Ferdinand compels the French 
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40 retire from Melſungen. & XVI. The prince of Brunſ- 
. evick' defeated and dangerouſly wounded; S XVII. 
| The allies encamp at Kirchayne. XVIII. Severe 
+ afionat the Brucker-mubl. & XIX. The allies reduce 
(Caſtel. $ XX. Deplorable ſtate of Heſe-Caffel. XXI. 
— on the cumdudt of the æuar. & XXII. State 
parties in England. $ XXIII. Virulence ag again 
- the carl of. Bute. ' & XXIV. Animoſity againſt t 
Scottiſh nation. $ XXV. Stoiciſm of 9 . miniſter. 
8 XXVI. Remark on national refiections. & XXVII. 
-.. Animadwerſion - on the conduf of the miniſter. 
& XXVIII. King's inclination for peace. & XXIX. 
Negotiation yo f France renewe S XXX. Pro- 

nai 2 of the Britiſb arms in the Weſt Indies. XXXI. 

1 Stege of the Havannab. & XXXII. Attack of Fort 
© Moro. & XXXIII. Prizes talen. S XXXIV. Diff- 
culties of the fiege. P XXXV. Obſervations relattve 
to the health of he diery and Fri XXXVI. 

* Abe of a * rom North America. 
S XXXVII. Progreſs of 'the fiege. & XXXVII. 
The Moro taken by aſſault. Xxx Surrender of 

-.. the Havannah, and Spaniſh IXIL. Import- 
ance of the conquefl. I XLI. Expedition to the Philip- 
pine iſlands, S XLII. Preparations at Madras. 

bs XLIII. The armament arrives at Manills. 

XLIV. The ade landed. I XL. Operations 

— the fonun. \ XLVI. Progreſs of the fiege. 

-»$ XLVIL. Furious ſally from the town, & XLVIII 

A breach effected. S XLIX. Manilla taken by florm. 

2 Surrender of Cavite. 5 LI. Capture of the San. 

ina Trinidad. I LIT. 22 on the cv with 

Spain. § LIH. Recovery of St. Jobm, Newfound- 

land. S LIV.. Diſputes — the peace in England. 

1 GeV ObjeAions to the articles, & LVI. — 

. "onthe exceptions talen. & LVII. Preliminaries ſigned. 

. 4 LVH: Meeting of r eee $ LIX. Articles 

e peace — 2 th houſes.” LX. The treaty 

al lengib. 511 —LXVII. - Obſervations on the 

treaty. 8% XVIII. * in W * LX * 
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ter-quarters 3 but prince Henry, ho commanded the 


troops in Saxony, extended his forces in January, by 
driying the Imperial army to à greater diſtance, and o- 
cupying Naumburg, Zeitz, Altenburg, and Gera. On 
the other hand, the Imperial and Saxon troops diſlodged 
the Pruſſians in February, from the poſt of Lamatch, and 
burned the magazine which had been tranſported thither 
from Magdeburgh. In the beginning of May, this 
active prince —— paſſing the Molda in three 
columns, at Roſwen, Dolbeling, and Leiſnig, ſurpriſed” 
the left wing of the Imperial and Auſtrian ariny; on 
which otcaſion, general Zetwitz was taken, with twelve 
officers, fifteen hundred men, and three pieces of cannon, 
After this exploit, the prince made himſelf maſter of 
Frey berg, + where he found a conſiderable magazine. In 
the beginning of June, his out · poſts were ſuddenly at- 
tacked by the Auſtrians, who had been reinforced for 
_ purpole ; but they were repulſed with conſiderable. 
$ v1 Gag wa zo lib e371 to memd 2 TAL 
II. His Pruſſian majeſty,” who wintered at Breſlau, 
employed this ſeaſon, as uſual, in recruiting: his army by 
forcing men into his ſervice, and in exacting heavy con - 
tributions. from the countries of Saxony and Mecklen- 
durg. He had for ſome time been accuſtomed not only 
to theſe meaſures, but alſo to the practice of debafing 
the coin, and obliging the people to take it at its former 
eſtimation; an expedient of oppre ſſion Which nothing but 
the moſt urgent neceſſity can excuſe. Meanwhile the 
main hody of his army was aſſembled in the neighbour- 
hood of Breſlau ; while that of. the Auſtrians, under 
count Daun, occupied ſeveral ſtrong eminences, that ena- 


bled him to communicate with Schweidnitz, which was 


conſidered as the Pruſhan's chief obj. 
III. About the latter end of June, the Ruſſian. 
troops under general Czernichew, paſſing the Oder, 


joined the Pruſſan army, in conſequence ef the late 
111 | L treat y 
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treaty between the king and the czar Peter. Thus re- 
inforced; his majeſty took poſſeſſion: of the heights of 
Sackwitz'z and this motion obliged count: © re- 
tire in the night to the hills of Kuntzendorff. ' The uy 
continued to advance, and diſlodged the Auſtrians fron 

ſeveral hills 3: but his attack upon the hill of Bügel, de- 
fended by general Brentano, proved ineffectual. Count 
Daun, however, thought proper to decamp from Kunt- 


zendorff, and take poſt at Tanhauſen, in order to pro- 


tect bis magazine at Friedland, and preſerve his commu- 


nication wich Bohemia, into which the Pruſſian general 


Weid actually penetrated with a detachment, as far as 
Weiſſe. Mareſchal Daun no ſooner abandoned the hills of 
EKuntzendorff, than they, together with the heights of 
Zieſken and Juſtenſtein, were occupied by the Pruſſian 
forces 3 thus all communication wus cut off between 
Schweidnitz and the Auſtrian army. In the midſt of 
theſe tranſaions, many ſkirmiſhes were fought with va- 
- rious; ſucceſs, by detached parties, which ſcoured the 
open country in Auſtria, Sileſia, and Moravia, us well as 
1: eo 0: D504 tw Yelt 2970 pal gtuy 7 
TV. The king of Pruſſia did not long enjoy the be- 
nefit'of his new àuxiliaries. The revolution in Ruſſia 
was no ſooner effected, than the troops were recalled ; 
and about the twenty -third day of July, general Czer- 
niche quitting the Pruſſian camp, began his mareh for 
Poſrn. Nevertheleſs, the king ſtill found himſelf. in a 
condition to undertake the ſiege of Schweidnitz, which 
he actually inveſted in the beginning of Auguſt. - In the 
night between the ſeventh and eighth, the trenches were 
opened, and the operations of the ſiege carried on witli 
ſuch vigour, that, by the fourteenth, nine batteries 
played againſt the place. Schweidnitz was undoubted iy 
ong, both by nature and art, and moreover defended 
by a numerous garriſon, who exerted themſelves with 
courage and activity; but ſuch was the determined reſo- 
lution of the beſieger, and ſo formidable was the provi- 
ſion he had made for this enterpriſe, that the Auſtrian 
general thought ĩt neceſſary to make ſome bold * 0 
n ; , | ; ur 
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diſturb him in, bis operations. The Pruſſian infantry 
were encamped. on the beights behind Schweidnitz. 
The cayalry formed a chain in the plains of Keintzen-. 
dorff, extending to a detached corps, nnder the prince 
of Wirtemberg, ſo ſituated as to prevent any interrup- 
tion in the county of Glatz; and the prince of Bevern, 
with another ſtrong corps, was encamped at Guttmanſ- 


dorff near Reichenbach. Theſe diſpoſtions were made 


to protebt the convoys, as well as to fruſtrate any at- 


tempts h 


nitz. On the th day of Auguſt, the Auſtrian ge 


nerals Laudohn, O Donnel, and Beck, were detached! 


with thirty-three battalions, and eighteen \regiments of 
cavalry, to attack the poſt. of the prince of Bevern, and 
they executed their orders with great reſolution and vi- 


. ee eee eee 
8 


round without flinching, until the king. arrived in 
erſon, with eight battalions of infantry, and a ſtrong 
body of dragoons and huſſars. Theſe falling upon the 


Auſtrian cavaſry, ſoon routed them with; conſiderable 


ſlaughter, upon which Laudohn deſiſted from his attack, 
and retreated, towards, Silberberg, with the loſs: of two 
thouſand men killed or taken by the enemy. Aſter this. 
victory, the king returned to the ſiege, which he proſe- 
cuted with redoubled attention; while: general Guaſeo, 
who commanded the garriſon, with the afliftance.af two: 


able engineers, left no ſtep untaken which could retard} 


his progreſs... Repeated ſallies were made with conſider- 
able: n mines were ſprung, breaches repaired, and; 
the fire from the ramparts, was maintained with great 
ſpirit and perſeverance. Count Daun found it impoſſihle 
to take any effectual meaſures for the relief of this for - 
treſs; yet, in Saxony, the Imperial and Auſtrian troops 
under general Haddick, by three ſucceſſive attacks upon 
the Pruſſian. poſts, obliged prince Henry to evacuate 
Zwickau, Chemnitz, and Wilſdruff. Encouraged by 
9s gleam of ſucceſs, he made an attempt upon the 
dir of. the prince's army; but met with a ſevere re- 
pu Rr N Han dr ETD 2 * CN de 
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2 ight be made. for the relief of Schweid - 
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v. In the night between the eighth and ninth of Ode - 
b the beſiegers of Schweidnitz ſprung a mine; in con- 
of which great part of the Wall was thrown 

into the ditch, and a di ſpoſition — made for ap 
aſſault. In this emergency I Guaſco, © perceiving 
it would be madneſsto hazard the lives of his ſoldiers to 
no pur poſe, ordered the ehamade to be beat, and ſurren- 
dered himſelf and his garriſon priſoners of war. 
a Tue king, having taken poſſeſſion of this for- 
"which had been taken four times ſince the com - 
mencement of the war; ſent à ſtron; g reinforcement to his 
Brother in Saxony, Modena A is former quarters 
at” Peterfwald; Before this reinfortement arrived, the 
ones: of Stolderg and general Haddick attacked the 
ruſſian general Belling, ho was poſted in the wood of 
Rats, from whence he was diſlodged after two ſucceſſive 
actions, in which a great number were loft on both ſides. 
The Pruſſians, after à moſt obſtinate defence, were not 
only driven from the wood, but alſo obliged to abandon 
Preybergy with the Joſs of nine pieces of cannon, ſeven 
colours, à conſiderable quantity of ſtores, and about a 
thouſand men taken priſoners, excluſive of thoſe who 
fell in the action. The victors having taken poſſeſſion 
of Preyberg, general Haddick repaired to Dreſden; 
8 VII. heir triumph was of ſhort duration. On 
the twempuninch day of October, prince Henry of Pruſ- 
ſia,” even before the arrival of the reinforcement from Si- 
leſia, attacked the Imperial and Auſtrian forces under the 
command of prince Stolberg. The action began at day- 
— — laſted till two in the afternoon, When the 
entirely routed, abandoned the field of 

—. Nd town 2 Freyberg, with the loſs of five 
thouſand priſoners, thirty cannon, and many colours and 
ſtandards.” They retired to Plauen, complaining that 
thiey were betrayed by the pert of an officer; who had, 
during this whole — 2 covered their diſpoſitions 
to the Pruſſian gene * was at laſt detected by an 
intercepted letter — to general Kleiſt, and con- 
* under a ſtrong guard from Dippoldeſwalde ts 
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Dreſden. In the beginning of November the king of 


Pruſſia joined his brother in Saxony, leaving a ſtrong gar- 
riſon in Schweidnitz, under the command of major- ge- 
neral Knoblock; and his army in Sileſia to the conduct of 
the prince of Bevern, whoſe camp formed a chain on the 
mountains from Steinfeiſſendorff to Borſdorff, while part 


of the cavalry encamped on the plain. General Werner 


was detached with a-{mall corps into the Upper Sileſia. 
As for mareſchal Daun, he ſent a large detachment intothe 


ſame country, and -reinforced the Auſtrtan troops in 
Saxony, be himſelf eee at Scharffnick, in the 


county of Glatz. Immediately after the victory at Frey- 
berg, a detachment of Pruſſians, under the command of 

general Kleiſt, made an irruption into Bohemia, ravag- 
ing the country to the very gates of Prague, and de- 
ſtroyed ſeveral Auſtrian magazines; of great value. The 
; conſternation occaſioned by the ſucceſs of this partizan, in 
all probability induced the court of Vienna to acquieſee 
in a ſuſpenſion of arms, propoſed by the king of Pruſſia, 
for the reſpective armies in Sileſia, to remain in force dur- 
ing the winter. This being accordingly concluded, the 
Auſtrian and Imperial troops retired into their winter- 


quarters, in hope of enjoying lome repole, which however 


was of very ſhort duration; - + mie nn 0 
J VIII. General Kleiſt immediately marched at the 
head of a ſtrong body of forces into Franconia, where he 
compelled a great number of men to engage in the king's 
ſervice, and laid the whole country under exorbitant con- 
tributions. From the city of Nuremberg alone, they 


- exaſted/three hundred thouſand crowns, and carried off 


from thence twelve ſine braſs cannon, with ſix waggon- 


loads of arms and ammunition. The king, being re- 


| ſolved on thoſe meaſures, had declared by his miniſter, 
to the diet aſſembled. at Ratiſbon, that, as all his former 

remonſtrances to the ſtates of the Empire had produced no 
effect, he was determined to employ more effectual means 
to make them recal their troops from the Auſtrian army; 
that he had ordered one body of his forces to enter Fran - 
conia; another to take the route of Suabia; and a third 
to penetrate into Bavaria; that they ſhould every - where 
10 5 2 | con- 
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"condu&t- themſelves according to the exigencies of war; 
but that the diet of the Empire ſhould not be diſturbed. 
The contributions raiſed in the courſe of theſe incurſions 
are ſaid to have amounted to — — for 
ſome years lly received as a ſubſidy from the court 
with that vigour which their ſituation required, they 
would not have confined themſelves to — 
proportions of troops which they were obliged to furni 

3 the conſtitutions of the Lupe, but they would have 


exerted their whole power in reſtraining, within proper 
bounds, a formidable prince, who paid fo little — 
— the liberties of his co- eſtates, and —— the 


IX. In Weſtphalia, the campaign was alſo fruitful 
of events, and productive of much bloodſhed, ſome of 
-which might have been ſpared, if more regard had been 
paid to the dictates of reaſon and — The defign 
of the enemy n of Heſſe, and extend 
their conqueſts into che electorate of Hanover, where they 
ſtill retained the town of Goettingen, which they had 
been at great pains and expenſe to fortify. The buſineſs 
of prince Ferdinand was to ſtop their ſs, and, if 
ofible, drive them back to the banks of the Mayne. 
FX. In'the beginning of March, before the armies 
took the field, a detachment of four thouſand men from 
tze French garriſon of Goettingen, made a forced march 
to the poſts of Gittel and Kahlfeldt, in of ſurpriſing 
the eaſt chain of the allied cantonments; but the troops 
retired from theſe places ſo ſeaſonably, that the enemy 
could only make a ſmall impreſſion on their rear, and 
next day returned to their quarters. -Immediately after 
this attempt, the eaſt chain of the allies was ſtrengthened 
_ "by a reinforcement of three thouſand men, who took poſt 
at Eimbeck. ox | | 7 
58 XI. In April, general Luckner, a famous Hanove- 
rian partizan, obtained an advantage over the marquis 
de Lortange, who had marched” out of Goettingen, at 
the head of eighteen hundred horſe and two thouſand in- 
fantry, to intercept the other in one of his PO; 
4 4 | ut 
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but Luckner, receiving intelligence of his defign, procured 
a ſtrong reinforcement of horſe, __ which he fell upon 
the marquis unexpedtedly, and obliged him to retire into 
— n with great — — conſiderable lofs. 
Aboutthe ſame time, major Wintzingerode, commander 
of the Heſſian huſſars, made a party of French irregulars 
priſoners at Eichsfeld. In the courſe of the ſame month, 
the hereditary prince of Brunſwiek, at the head of a 
ſtrong detachment, with a train of artillery, inveſted the 
caſtle of Arenſberg, ſituated on one of the heads of the 
Roer, which the French had occupied, in order to pre- 
ſerve a communication between their forces on the Rhine 
and thoſe they had upon the Weſer. In a few hours after 
the batteries of the beſiegers began to play, the caſtle was 
ſet on fire, and the flames raged with ſuch violence, that 
monſieur de Muret, with his garriſon of two hundred and 
thirty men, were obliged to leap over the walls, and ſur- 
render at diſcretion. After this exploit, the prince made 
a progreſs as far as Elvervelt and Solingen, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Duſſeidorp, and met with conſiderable ſuc- 
ceſs in levying recruits and contributions. © -—o 
F XII. The French generals, Soubiſe and d*'Eftrees, 
arriving at Franckfort in April, aſſembled their forces in 
May, on the banks of the Weſer, while the prince of 
Condẽ commanded a ſeparate army at Duſſeldorp, on the 
Lower Rhine. Prince Ferdinand, with the main body of 
the allies, lay encamped behind the Dymel, to oppoſe the 
progreſs of the two mareſchals; the hereditary prince was 


poſted with a conſiderable corps, in the biſhopric of Mun- 


iter, to watch the motions of the prince of Conde; and 
general Luckner, with a third detachment, encamped near 
Eimbeck on the Leine, to obſerve prince Xavier of 
Saxony, who had taken poſt with a corps de reſerve, 


between the "river Werra and the town of Goettingen. 
The French camp of the mareſchals being ſituated between 
Graebenſtein and Meinbrexen, prince Ferdinand made 


a diſpoſition for — them on the twenty-fourth 
an was executed accordingly. 


General Luckner, leaving his Heſſian huſſars to amuſe 
prince Xavier and conceal his route, marched from _ 
Ne” "M2 
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lenſtadt on the twenty-third' in the morning, / paſſed-the 
Meſer in the evening, and by three — next morn- 
ing, formed between Marienderff and Udenhauſen. At 
four, general Sporcken paſſed the Dymel at Sielem, with 
twelve battalions of Hanoverians, and part of the caval. 
ry of the left wing, and advanced between Nombrexen 
and Udenhauſen, with a view to attack the enemy's 
flank at Carlſdorff, while Luckner ſhould charge them in 
the rear. At the ſame time prince Ferdinand, paſſing 
the river with twelve Britiſh battalions, eleven of the 
Brunſwick troops, eight regiments of Heſſians, with the 
Engliſh cavalry, and part of the German horſe of the left 
wing, drew them up, in order, behind the ponds of Kalſe. 
The vanguard on the left was formed by the piquets of 
the army, and that on the right by the chaſſeurs of the 
Engliſh and German infantry, commanded by lord Frederick 
Cavendiſh; and Freytag's Hanoverian chaſſeurs, who had 
orders to ſeize upon the mountain of Langenberg. The 
marquis of Granby, who commanded the body of the 
reſerve, paſſed the Dymel at Warbourg, and marched by 
Zierenberg and Ziberſhauſen, upon an eminence oppo- 
ſite to Furſtenwalde, in order to fall upon the left wing 
of the enemy. Though they had no intimation of this 
deſign, until the allies were in ſight, monſieur de Caſtries, 
who commanded an advanced poſt at Carlſdorff, retreat- 
ed to their main army in order. The mareſchals 
finding themſelves un edly attacked with great im- 
were not a little embarraſſed, and ſoon reſolved to retire. 
Their tents were immediately ftruck, and they began 
their retreat, which, conſidering the ardour with which 
they were attacked, would in all probability have ended 
in a total defeat, had not Mr, de Stainville, at the head 
of a choſen body, ſacrificed them to the ſafety of the ar- 
_ This gallant officer threw himſelf into the woods 
of Wilhemſtahl, with the grenadiers'of France, the royal 
grenadiers, the regiment of Aquitaine, and fome other 
troops that conſtituted the flower of the French infantry. 
With theſe he made a noble ſtand, effectually covering 
the retreat of the mareſchals, who retired under the-can- 
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nen of Cuſſel, and part of their forces paſſed the Fulda 


in the utmoſt precipitation. Lord Granby attacked the 
troops of Stainville with his uſual impetuoſity; and the 
whole body was either killed or taken, except two bat- 
talions that found means: to eſcape. Upon this occaſion 
. the allies took near three thouſand priſoners, including 
two hundred officers; together with ſome ſtandards: 
colours; while the loſs of the victors did not exceed three 
hundred men, and no Britiſh officer of diſtinction loſt his 
lite, except colonel Townſhend, whe had behaved. with 
great gallantry in this and ſeveral ious actions ſince 
the commencement of the war. ter all, this victory 
was of little conſequence. No deciſive ſtroke had been 
ſtruck on either ſide, ſince the battle of Haſtenbeck. 
S XIII. The war chiefly conſiſted in buſh-fighting, 
the attack of poſts, and ſurpriſe of quarters. Were the 
general's honour at all to be queſtioned, one would be 
apt to think his aim was to protract, rather than to ter- 
minate, the miferies of his country: But, without all 
doubt, he exerted his beſt faculties: to bring the war to 
a concluſion. It is remarkable of this prince, that he 
ſeldom advanced to the enemy from his own camp, with 
all his forces aſſembled. All his ſchemes of attack tend- 
ed to ſurpriſe. He made his diſpoſitions ſo that the de- 
tached bodies conſtituting his army ſhould, at an appoint- 
ed time, move like ſo many radii from the circumference 
to the centre, where the attack was to be made; and-they 
had often rivers, mountains, and defiles to paſs: Conſe- 


| quently they were ſubject to a variety of accidents, any 


one of which would have been ſufficient to diſconcert the 
whole deſign. The bridge of a river might break down; or 
the ſtream might be.xendered unfordable by a fe hours 
rain. A paſs might be ſuddenly occupied by the enemy; 


the breaking down of a waggon in a narrow deſile might 


retard the march of the whole body. If the French generals 
bad been vigilant, they wauld not have allowed them- 
ſelves to be ſurpriſed : Had they been dexterous in manag- 
ing their private correſpondence; they would have re- 
ceived intimation of the deſign; and in that caſe, might 


have taken ſuch meaſures as would have proved fata = 4 
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«the aggreſſor : had they changed their poſition, the prince's 
tos Doagthevboa bo Had they — to the right 
er to the left, and met any one detachment of the allies 
- half way, they might have defeated them all fucceffively, 
before they could fuſtaineach other, "OO 
+ XIV. While the French army remained in their 
ſtrong camp, under the cannon of Caſſel, prince Ferdi. 
nand reſolved, if poſſible, to cut off their communication 
with Franekfort, which was at preſent maintained by 
Mr. de Rochambeau, who had taken poſſeſſion of a 
ſtrong poſt near Homburg, with 'a body of horſe 
and ſome brigades of infantry. The marquis of Granby 
rand lord Frederick Cavendiſh advanced to diflodge him 
at the head of the Britiſh grenadiers, two regiments of 
- Engliſh cavalry; four Hanoverian ſquadrons, the chaſſeurs 
of the infantry, and the huſſars of Bauer and Riedeſel. 
The enemy * retreat as they approached, the 
marquis ordered his horſe to attack their rear, and this 
ſervice was gallantly performed by the regiment of blues 
and Elliot's dragoons, led on by the colonels Hervey and 
Erſtine: But the French cavalry ſuddenly facing about, 
and falling upon them ſword in hand, with great reſolu- 
tion, they muſt have been overpowered by ſuperior num 
ber, had not the infantry come to their relief. Then the 
French cavalry retired, and were hard preſſed by the 
Britiſn grenadiers and Highlanders; ſo that they muſt 
have been entirely routed, had not they been ſuſtained by 
- their infantry, which had themſelves in a hollow 
"way: At length they effected their retreat, with the loſs 
of about four hundred men; while the huſſars of Bauer and 
Riedeſel, advancing to Rothemburg, deſtroyed a confi. 
derable magazine which the enemy#had there eſtabliſhed, 
XV. In the month of July, prince Ferdinand form- 
ed the reſolution of attacking the French mareſchals in their 
camp at Melſungen, to which place they had fallen back 
in order to preſerve their communication with Franck 


fort, and to facilitate their junction with the prince de h 
"XML OM TE ö eg 
DCondẽ, who had orders to advance from the Lower Rhine che 


for that purpoſe. The general of the allied army, hav- 
ing made hig uſual diſpoſition for attacking the enemy, 
Paſſed the Eder on the twenty- fifth, and joined the mar · 

. | | on 
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quis of Granby on the heights of Falkenberg: But, 
: oblerving the poſture of the enemy, he found them too 
YE advantageouſly poſted to attack them with any profpe&t 
8 of ſucceſs. Perceiving, however, that there were ſigns 
7 of confuſion among them, he advanced in columns, aud 
i forming at eight in the evening, began to cannonade their 
ad camp. At night he retired, and repaſſed the rivers 
* Schwalm and Eder, leaving the marquis on the heights 
"x of Falkenberg. At the ſame time the enemy paſſed 
* the Fulda, and leaving a body of troops under M. de 
. Guerchy, oppoſite to the camp which they abandoned, they 
5 retired towards Caſſel, while the „ of Granby took 
1 poſſeſſion of the poſt of Melſulgen. s their communi. 
cation with Franckfort ſeemed to dy pare _—_ 
Their conduct at this period appears to have been equally 
- irregular and irreſolute, They received a new chick in 
the misfortune of Mr. de Stainville, who, marching 
with four regiments of dragoons towards Rothenburn, 
fell into an ambuſcade at Mor ſchen, where his troops were 
1 5 routed and diſperſed by a body of troops, under the com- 
mand of general Freytag. They now abandoned Goet- 
tingen, after having demoliſhed the fortifications of the 
u. place, which they themſelves had erected at a very great 
* expenſe. They ſent repeated orders to the prince of Con- 

de, to join them without delay; and, in the mean time, 


— they occupied a ſtrong camp on the banks of the Fulda; 
10 while prince Ferdinand threw bridges over that river, as 
Au if he intended to ſeize the firſt opportunity of hazarding 


another attack. His ſerene highneſs ſeems to have been 


= particularly alert at this juncture, and more eager than 
: g. rer to give battle, although he knew that the negotia- 
hed tion for peace was already far advanced. Some politi- 
m. ans maliciouſly obſerved, that, finding it im icable 
their to protract the war for his private advantage, he was re- 
Mack boed to conclude it with ſome bold ſtroke that ſhould 
2 reflect luſtre upon his military reputation. 25 


$ XVI. On the ſixteenth of July, the prince of Conde 
began his march from Coesfeldt, in order to join the mare-. 
ſchals, and croſſed the Lippe at Halteren; but was obliged 
to take a large circuit, in which he was conſtantly * 
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| ed by the hereditary prince of Brunſwick, at the head ofa 


ſtrong body detached from the allied army. On thethirtieth 
day of Auguſt, having received advice that a large body 


of the enemy were on their march to join the prince of 


; Conde, he reſolyed to attack him before he ſhould be rein- 
forced. The enemy were poſted on the mountain of Johan- 
neſberg, in the neighbourhood of Rodheim, near the banks 
of the Wetter. Such was the impetuoſity of the aſſailants, 
that they were ſoon driven into the plain below; and here 
the fortune of the day was immediately changed. They 
were ſo conſiderably reinforced from their grand army, 

which had marched from the Fulda to join the prince of 
Condé, that the action was renewed with redoubled vi. 


. himſelt being dangerouſly wounded by a muſket. 


5 


0 Ernefthauſep, while general Luckger occupied Frank 
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enberg on the Upper Eder. The French mareſchals hav- / 
ing attempted, in vain, to difturb his march, between 
Horloff and Ohme, paſſed the Lahne in the neighbourhood 
of Gieſſen, and encamped near Marburg; the prince of 

| Conde took poſt at Gosfeln, and general Levis at Wetter: 
But this laſt was diflodged, and their ow was occupied 
by a detachment under the generals Luckner and Con- 
way. Many poſts were conteſted on both fides with 
uncommon vivacity. 'The general of the allies had re- 
ſolved to lay ſiege to Caſſel; and the enemy made repeat- 
ed efforts to throw freſh ſupplies into the place; but 
they were effeQually prevented by the diſpoſition of his 
forces. | . 94k RO A 3 

XVIII. Part of the French army, under the gene- 
rals de Caftries and Saarsfeldt, was poſted on one fide 
of the Ohme; and on the other, oppoſite to them, was a 
© ſtrong detachment of the allies, ' commanded by the mar- 
quis of Granby and 3 Zaſtrow, in the neighbour- 

en dood of the caſtle of Amenebourg, which the allies occu- 
pied with a garriſon of about ſeven hundred men, under 

8 the conduct of captain Cruſe. The enemy reſolved to 

make themſelves maſtei s of this fortreſs; and, in order 

to amuſe the allies, attacked a poſt which they poſſeſſed 
at the Brueker-muhl, for the defence of a bridge over 
ung the Ohme. Tt was defended by a detachment of two 


10 hundred men, the greateſt part of whom were poſted in 
abe ſmall redoubt they had raiſed for the purpoſe. On the 
; twenty-firſt: day of September, about ſix in the morning, 
15" the weather being extremely foggy, the enemy attacked 
3 the poſt at the Brucker - muhl with muſquetry and ſome 


N pieces of cannon, having formed a body of horſe and infan- 
* try on the eminence beyond the bridge. A cannonade 


nw immediately began on both ſides, while a warm diſpute 
. * with ſmall arms was maintained between the aſſailants 


and the Hanoverians, who defended the redoubt. Gene- 
© the ral Waldegrave, ** ordered to ſupport the Brucker- 
s "i muhl, detached the firſt battalion of Britiſh guards to re- 
lieve the Hanoverians, who had by this time ſuſtained 
great loſs, and expended all their ammunition. The ene- 
my contimun ts throw freſh troops into a fmall vu 
5 whic 
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which they had. beyond the bridge, and to bring up more 
cannon; prince Ferdinand allo reinforced his — "th 
with „ commas and three howitzers from the army; 
and four. Heſſian battalions advanced to ſuſtain, thoſe 
who were engaged. Both fides fought with the moſt de- 
termined reſolution, and a prodigious fire of artillery 
and. ſmall arms was maintained for fourteen hours, with- 
out intermiſſion ; yet no attempt was made on either fide 
to paſs the bridge. At length the darkneſs. put an end. 
to the action, which coſt the allies very near à thouſand 
men killed on the ſpot. The loſs of the enemy greatly 
N that number. Among the killed on the fide of 
the allies, was major Maclean of the Highlanders, who 
had loſt his arm, at Guadaloupe, an officer who had re- 
commended. bimſelf to the cular favour of the heredi- 
tary prince, by an indefatigable ſpirit of undaunted in- 
trepidity. During this very warm diſpute, the enemy 
opened ſome batteries againſt the caſtle of Amenebourg; 
and next day, the breach being practicable, threatened 
to give the aſſault, when the commander, being unprovi-. 
ded for further defence, furrendered with his. garriſon 
priſoners of war. In conſequence of this acquiſition, the 
enemy advanced the right of their camp; and poſted a 
ſtrong body of forces between Amenebourg and Klein- 
 feelheim. As it does not appear that they meant any 
thing elſe by the attack at the Brucker-muhl, than to di- 
vert the attention of the allies from the defence of Ame- 
nebourg ; and as the redoubt was a poſt of no conſe- 
ence, this wanton ſacrifice of the lives of ſome thou- 
s of brave men, including many gallant officers who 
periſhed in the action, might have been prevented by 
withdravang. the Hanoverians from the redoubt, when 
the French. advanced to the attack; and the caſtle of 
Amenebourg, which was of more importance, perhaps 
_ would have been ſaved, if proper diſpoſitions had been 
— ppEp that quarter, which ſeems to have been wholly 
. Aſter this ſanguinary affair, the French mare- 
ſchals contented themſelves with making detachments on 
thipright and lett of tallied army, in cbder to open thei 
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communication with Caſſel; but all their efforts were 
rendered abortive by the vigilance and activity of the al- 
lied parties, who obtained ſeveral advantages over them 
between the twenty-ſ{eventh of September and the firſt da 
of October, when prince Ferdinand's quarters were il 
at Kirchayn, his army extending on the right to Wat- 
zenbach, and on the left, behind Merlan. The mareſchals 
of France had their right at Merlan, and their left at 
Caldern. This was the period at which the ſiege of Caſ- 
ſel was undertaken. The trenches were opened on the 
ſixteenth- day of October; and the operations proſecuted ' 
&ivity and 
reſolution of a very numerous garriſon, headed by the 
baron de Dieſbach, they were obliged to capitulate on 
the firſt day of November, and marched out with all the 
honours of war. Prince Ferdinand intended to have 
cloſed the campaign with the ſiege of fp yea which 
was the only place in Heſſe now poſſeſſed by a French 
garriſon; but his preparations were interrupted by the 
ceſſation of arms, which took place immediately after the 
ſigning of the preliminaries of the peace between France 
and Great Britain. The ſiege of Caſſ.l, undertaken at 
ſuch an advanced ſeaſon of the year, could not have coſt 
leſs than the lives of three thouſand men on both ſides, 
over and above a very conſiderable expenſe, and the 
great damage ſuſtained by the city. We will venture to 
affirm, that the fate of the town could not, in the ſmall- 
eſt degree, influence the articles of the peace, which 
were, in a great meaſure, ſettled before the ſiege was 
undertaken. Had the allies remained in their camp 
at Kirchayn, without engaging in any new enterpriſe, ' 
the ceſſation of arms muit have taken place in a few weeks, 
and then the French garriſon would have quietly evacu- 
ated Caſſel, without any damage or diſturbance to the 
inhabitants, who now ſuffered all the horrors of a ſiege 
from the cruel ambition of their own allies. Thus were 
the misfortunes: of Heſſe completed by the ruin of its 
XxX. This delightful coun ry, which, in cultivation, 
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far exceeded any other province or diſtri of Weſtphalia, . 
had been entirely deſolated by the ſavage hand of war. 
All the encloſures were broke down, and all the planta- 
tions dettroyed, The farm-houſes and villages, having 
been pillaged by the irregular treops and dragoons of 
both armies, on pretence of ſearching for forage, were 
now wholly abandoned by their wretched inhabitants, 


great numbers of whom periſhed for want of ſuſtenance . 


and ſhelter : Troops of helpleſs old men, women, and 
childien, were ſcen fainting with hunger, and crying 
aloud for bread ; while others, who had more ſtrength 


and vigour left, fled from their hapleſs country, and had 


recourſe to the charity of neighbouring ſtates. At the 


affair of Willelmſtahl, the magnificent gardens of the 
landgrave, adorned with ſtatues, temples, fountains, and 


eaſcade, had been totally ruined by the artillery of the 


allies, which played upon the enemy in their retreat. 
The deligbtful groves were cut down, for firing to the 


French ſoldiery. The elegant apartments of the palace 
were disfurniſhed, defaced, and defiled, by the wanton 
infolence, and brutal indelicacy of their officers, ho 
converted them into lodging rooms, kitchens, and ken- 
nels; and, during tte ſiege of Caſſel, great part of th: 
e ty was demoliſhed and laid waſte by the bullets and 
bomb-ſhells of its profeſſed friends and protectors. No 
part of the immenſe ſums expended on both ſides, re- 
mained in this miſerable country. All the Britiſh ſpecie 
was conveyed to Holland, Hamburg, Bremen, and other 


remote towns and provinces, from whence the allied army 


was ſupplied with proviſion and neceſſaries, while that of 
the French * about Franckfort on the Mayne, and 
other towns and countries on the Upper Rhine, that fur- 
niſhed forage and whatever elſe they wanted tor the con- 
ſumption of the war. 
$ XXI. Weltphalia will ſcarce recover in half a cen- 
tury from the wounds it has received in the courle of the 
fice laſt campaigns. It would be much for the honour 
of human nature, and the advantage of mankind in ge- 
neral, if, at the commencement of every war, when the 
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In that caſe, they would be plentifully and reaſonably 


mult make a tranſition to thoſe tranſactions, domeſtic and 


tenſive commerce, had acquired conſiderable influence in 
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cartel ſor the exchange of priſoners is regulated, the bel- 
ligerent powers would agree to protect the inhabitants of 
every country which ſhall become the ſcene of operations. 


ſupplied with proviſion, without being obliged to fend 
detachments of cavalry every day above forty miles for a 
few rations of forage; an inconvenience by which an in- 
credible number of horſes were deſtroyed in the allied at - 
my: And, after the re-eſtahliſhment of peace, the open 
country would exhibit no marks of miſery and deſclation, 

$ XXII. From this excurſion on the continent, we 


foreign, in which Great Britain was more immediately 
concerned. We have already obſerved, that a loud cla- 
mour had been raiſed againſt the adminiſtration of lord 
-Bute, by thoſe who avowed themſelves the partiſans of 
the late miniſter; and that this clamour was increaſed 
by the adherents and friends of the duke of Newcaſtle, 
who had been removed from their places after his com- 
pulſive refignation. The cry was ftill augmented by all 
thoſe who were averſe to peace, either from motives of in- 
tereſt or ambition. Even the duke of Cumberland, the king's 
uncle, was numbered among the malcontents of the na- 
tion. The oppolition had two heads; the duke of New. 
caitle appeared in the front of one ſquadron, who diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by the appellation of the Whig Inter eſt. 
Earl Temple was the vilitle conductor of the other, 
which profeſſed an inviolable attachment to the perſon 
and pol:tics of Mr. Pitt; and this intereſt was ſupport- 
ed, in a ſubordinate capacity, by Beckford, lo. d- mayor 
of London, a native of Jamaica, proud, violent, and 
obſtinate, who, by means of an ample fortune and ex- 


the city, without any perſonal addreſs, or any ſuperiority 


of underitanding, Periodical papers were planned and 
publiſhed, and many pamphlets written for the ſupport 
of this faction. They ware couched in the mott ſcurri- 
hus terms of invective. They contained hints of the 
moit infamous calumny, thrown out againft the family of 
their prince, | + BE . 
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XXIII. They were replete with falſe inſinuations, 
tending to bring the intellecd 

tempt with his people: But their chief battery was di- 
rected againſt the earl of Bute, whom the faction ſeemed 
bent upon driving from the heim. He was reprelented 


as a worthleſs favourite, who had by low cunning, and 


frequent opportunity, gained a dangerous aſcendant over 
the mind of his majeſty, which he now ruled with the 
moſt deſpotic inſolence, excluding wiſer and worthier 
men from the good graces of his royal maſter ; without 
capacity to manage the reins of government, without 
ſpirit to proſecute the war, without penetration to diſcern, 
or liberality to reward merit. He was accuſed of having 
diſcarded the faithful ſervants of the crown; of having in- 
troduced a ſyſtem of Toryiſm in the cabinet; and of 


having aſſociated bad men, weak politicians, and igno- 


rant financiers, into his adminiftration. He was taxed 
with pride, ſelfiſhneſs, and partiality. Every trifle was 
{welled up into a capital charge againſt him: Even the 
accidents of fortune were imputed as guilt to the miniſter, 
His being created knight of the garter with one of the 
king's brothers, was magnified as a flagrant inftance of 
his vanity and inſolence. The reduction of Newfound- 
land by the enemy was attributed to his want of care in 
providing for its defence, though in this particular ne 
change had been made ſince the reſignation of his prede- 
ceſlor. Nay, they did not ſcruple to inſinuate, that the 
ſucceſs of this French armament was the effect of a pri- 
vate correſpondence between him and the court of Ver- 


ſailles. They exclaimed that he had ſcandalouſly aban- 


doned the proteſtant intereſt on the continent, the balance 
of power, and their glorious ally the king of Pruſſia z and 


they declared his intention was to ſolicit and ſubſcribe : 


an infamous peace, at the expenſe of the honour and the 
advantage of Great Britain. It may be eaſily conceived 
how all theſe articles of impeachment, urged and repeated 
with ſurpriſing effrontery, circulated and enforced by a 
great number of intereſted malcontents, muſt have ope- 
rated on the minds of a very inflammable populace, intoxi- 
cated with dreams of conqueſt and dominion. 

| | XXIV. 
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, & XXIV. But the character and conduct of the minifter 
might have poſſibly ſtood proof againit all thoſe aſſaults, 
had not his enemies artfully pointed their arrows at that 

art of him which was moſt vulnerable. The earl of 
Boe was not only a Stuart by name, bu he had the mif- 
fortune to be born a native of North Britain; and this 
very circumſtance, we will venture to ſay, was, in the 
opinion of the people, more than ſufficient to courterba* 


| lance all the good qualities which human nature could 


oſſels. The jealouly of the Engliſh nation towards 
their fellow - ſubjects on the other fide of the Tweed, had 
diſcovered itſelf occaſionally ever ſince the union of the 
crowns; and ancient animoſities had been kept alive by 
two ſucceſſive rebellions which began in Scotland: But 
the common grudge was founded upon the ſucceſs of the 
Scots, who had eſtabliſhed themſelves in different parts of 
England, and riſen from very ſmail beginnings to wealth 
and conſideration. They had proſpered in many different 
provinces of life, and made no contemptible figure in the 
cultivation of the arts and ſciences. In a word, the 
Engliſh people looked upon them with an evil eye, as in- 
terlopers in commerce, and compet:tors for reputation, 
It was not without murmuring they had ſcen them aſ- 
pire to. the firſt offices in the law, the army, and the 
navy: But they were exaſperated to find a Scot at the 
head of the Engliſh treaſury, and the chief adminiſtration 
of the kingdom in his hands. Theſe were topics on 
which the writers in the oppoſition did not fail to expa- 
tiate. They revived, and retaiied with peculiar virus 
lence, all the calumnies, ancient and modern, that ever 
had been uttered againſt the Scottiſh nation; ſome of 
them ſo groſs and abturd, that they could not poſſibly ob- 
tain credit but among the very dregs of the people, They 
enlarged upon their craft, diflimylation, decrit, and na- 
tional partiality. They demonſtrated the dangers that 
threatened the intereſts of Old England, from the great 
numbers of thoſe Northern adventurers, who had wrig- 
gled themſelves into all the different departments of civil 
and military inſtitution z and they infiited upon the dif- 
grace of acquieſcing under the government of a North 
| BY X 3 | Briton, 
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Briton, a Stuart allied by blood to the Pretender, who 
had expelled from court the beſt friends of the proteſtant 
faccetion, aſſociated himſelf with avowed tories, who 
proſtituted the offices, and ſquandered away the wealth of 
England on worthleſs favourites of his own country, 
Theſe bitter remonſtrances, in which no regard was paid 


either to truth or decency, they reinforced with feigned 


circumſtances, and forged' lifts of North Britons gratified 
with penſions, appointed to places, or promoted in the 
ſervice ; till at length the populace were incenſed and 
impelled even to the verge of inſurrection. 


\ 


S8 XXV. All this torrent of abuſe the earl of Bute ſuſ- 


tained with a degree of fortitude that bordered upon 
ſtoiciſm, and might have been very eaſily miſtaken for 
inſenſibility. It was, however, by the iniquity of the 
times, conſtrued into guilt and apprehenſion. This very 
extraordinary perſon was really an ent huſiaſt in patriotiſm, 
He had nothuig at heart but to co-operate with the views 
ly directed to the ad- 

vantage and happineſs of that very people by whom he 
was loaded with repioach and execration. He was of 
2 its own intrinſie efficacy, would 

in the end triumph over all oppoſition; therefore he did 
not think it neceſſary to reinforce it by means of any 
temporizing art, auxiliary law, or other precaution, 
Without all doubt, poſterity will do him juſtice : But 
this juſtification may come ſo late, that he himſelf will 
reap no benefit from the triumph of his reputation. He 
was not without friends who exerciſed their pens in his 
vindication: But the torrent of popular prejudice ſoon 


became too ſtrong to be reſiſted, either by argument or 


facts. The populace induſtriouſly avoided hearing or 
ſeeing any thing that could be urged or produced in his 
behalf. They reſigned all their thinking faculties, and 
even their ſenſes, to the indefatigable incendiaries of a 


bold and inſolent faction, who were overawed by no au- 


thority, and reſtrained by no principle; till at length the 
animoſity to the Scots in general, and the averſion to the 
miniſter iu particular, proceeded to an amazing degree 
of infatuation, Had the natives of North Britain jon 
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equally combuſtible, the flames of civil war would have 
certainly been kindled; and, in that caſe, the ruin of a 
mighty nation might have been effected by two or three 
infamous emiſlaries, equally deſperate and obſcure, who 
either proſtituted their pens to a party for hire, or exer- 
ciſed their talents for — in hope of being bought off 

by the miniſter. | 
S XXVI. England and Scotland are now too inti- 
mately connected in point of intereſt and communication, 
to be disjoined without ſuch violent convulſions as would 
endanger the ſafety of either, and even the exiſtence of 
both: But it will always be in the power of a few bad 
men to excite ſuch jealouſies and reſentments as will de- 
feat the beſt purpoſes of the union, until a Britiſh parlia- 
ment ſhall enact a law for puniſhing, in a ſummary 
manner, the authors of ſuch national reproach, as per- 
turbators of the public peace. Had the promulgators of 
the firſt defamatory libels that appeared againit the king 
and his family, been apprehended and puniſhed accord- 
ing to law, the faction would have found it a very diffi- 
cult taſk, in the ſequel, to engage either printer or pub- 
liſner in their ſervice: And, in all probability, the evil 
would have been cruſhed in the egg: But they were em- 
boldened by impunity to proceed in their career, to con- 
firm their calumnies by unrefuted fal ſehoods, and to 
give a looſe to the moſt audacious ſcurrility, until the 
minds of the people were ſo deeply and fo univerſally 
tainted, that it became hazardous to call the libellers to 
account, and very doubtful whether a jury could be found 
in the capital, that would ſurrender thoſe new idols to 
the caſtigation of the law, _ 1 ; 
XXVII. We would not be thought to inſinuate that 
lord Bute's character was altogether without weakneſs, 
or his conduct totally exempt from error: But, un- 
doubtedly, his intention was upright, and the partiality 
for his own countrymen, of which he was accuſed, ſeems 
to have been entirely without foundation. At leaſt it 
appears, that as few natives of North Britain were pro- 
vided with places, or promoted in the ſervice, during his 
miniſtry, as in any former term of. the ſame —_ 
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ſince the beginning of the century. It was obſerved; 


however, that this nobleman did not poſſeſs the art of ac- 
quiring popularity : That his deportment, though civil 
and condeſcending, was ſtiffened with a reſerve, which 


kept mankind at too great a diſtance; that, inſtead of 


giving mag nificent entertainments, ſuitable to the dignity 
of his office, and the liberality of his fortune, which had 
been increaſed to a very ample revenue by the death of 
his father-in law, his houſekeeping was modeſt, frugal, 
and favoured rather too much of economy; that he did 
not mingle enough in the ſociety and diverfions of the 
nobility, whole friendſhip it was his interelt to cultivate 
but paſſed his hours of relaxation among a few private fa- 
vourites of his own country, whoſe characters, perhaps, 
wanted no advantage, but that of being known, to at- 
tract the eſteem of the public. We will not pretend to 
judge whether he was to blame in affociating as a miniſter 
with Mr. Fox, who was, undoubtedly, next to himſelf, 
the moſt unpopular man in the whole kingdom: But this 
eireumſtanee was loudly rehearſed as a flagrant article of 
his demerits. He was alſo ridiculed for having forced the 
place of. chancelior of the exchequer upon fir Francis 
Daſhwood, who, though a gentleman of undoubted ho- 
nour and integrity, was (as he himſelf candidly owned) 
but an indifferent financier, conſequently ill- qualified to 
execute the functions of that important office. 

- & XXVIIL. Ia the midſt of theſe internal diſturbances, 
the operations of war were proſecuted with unremitting 
ardour in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; while the king till 
perſiſted in his reſolution to embrace the firſt opportunity 
of re-eſtabliſhing peace, whichz excluſive of motives of 
humanity, he thought abſolutely neceſſary for the advan- 
tage of his own kingdom. He longed to fee his people 
eaſed of that intolerable load of taxes, which the expenſes 
of this and the former war had laid upon their ſhoutders. 
He ſaw them exhauſting their blood and treaſure in quar- 
rels, not their own, upon the continent of Germany; 
and that this fatal drain could not be effectually topped, 
but by a general pacification. The national debt was 
jucreaſed to fuch an enormous burden, as ger to 
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threaten the immediate ruin of public credit, which a 
peace alone could prevent. The original ſcope of the 
war, namely, the ſecurity of the Britiſh colonies in Ame- 
rica, was fully accompl ſhed; forty ſhips of the line 
were rendered uſeleſs by hard ſervice; thirty thouſand re- 
cruits were wanted for the army; and the war had occa- 
ſioned ſuch a ſcarcity of men, that, during the preceding 
year, it had been found impracticable to raiſe above 
fifteen hundred recruits for the eſtabliſhed regiments, 
though great premiums had been offered to engage men 
in the ſervice. Thele confiderations reinforced the other 
reaſons which induced his majeſty to wiſh for peace; and 
his ſentiments were warmly eſpouſed by all the members 
of his council. | 

XXIX. The king of Sardinia is ſaid to have offered 
his beit offices for reviving the negotiation between the 
courts of London and Verſailles ; and, in all probability, 
his mediation was cordially embraced by both. Certain 
it is, they agreed to treat in good earneſt, and to ſend 
mutually to each other, a perſon of the firſt rank, veſted 
with the powers and character of ambaſſador and plenipo- 
tentia y. The duke of Bedford being choſen for this 
purpole by the king of Great Britain, ſet out for France 
in the beginning of September; and, at the ſame time, 
the duke de Nivernois arrived in England with the fame 
character from his moſt chriſtian majeſty. Many diffi- 
culties were levelled by the hearty defire of peace which 
animated both monarchs. The humours and intereſts of 
their German allies no longer obſtructed the progreſs of 
the negotiation, which now turned only upon the re. eſta- 


| bliſkment of peace between England and the houſes of 
Bourbon. The king of Pruſſia, delivered from two for- 


midable enemies, in conſequence of his late accommoda- 
tion with Ruſſia and Sweden, was now in a condition to 
take care of himſelf: Beſides, that ſyſtem was changed, 
by which his intereſts had been ſo warmly eſpouſed at the 
court of London. In ſettling the preliminaries, which 
were diſcuſſed in concert with the kings of Spain and Por- 
tugal, the belligerent powers made allowances for what 
might have happened in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and 
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regulated the conceſſions to be made in proportion to the 
ſucceſs or miſcarriage that might attend the Britiſh arma- 
ments. Meanwhile a violent diſpute in word and writing 
enſued among the politicians in England, touching the 
different articles of the future pacification, as they hap. 
pened to tranſpire in the courſe of the negotiation. | 

- XXX. This warm conteſt was not interrupted, even 
by the tidings of a very important national advantage, 
brought by the honourable Auguſtus Hervey and captain 
Nugent, who arrived in London about the end of Sep- 
tember, with deſpatches from the earl of Albemarle and 


fir George Pococke. We have already obſerved that the 


armament under the conduct of thoſe two commanders 
had failed from Portſmouth in the beginning of March ; 
and, according to the general opinion, it was deſtined to 
act againſt the principal Spaniſh ſettlement on the ifland 
of Cuba. On the twenty-ſeventh day of May, they were 
joined off Cape Nichola, on the north-weſt point of Hiſ. 
paniola, by a detachment of the fleet from Martinique, 
under fir James Douglas; and, in conſequence of this 
junctioa, their whole force conſiſted of nineteen ſail of the 
line, eighteen ſmaller ſhips of war, and about one hun- 
dred and fifty tranſports, having on board about ten 
thouſand land-forces and marines. Orders had been {ent 
to detach another reinforcement of four thouſand men 
from New York, which, it was ſuppoſed, would arrive 
time enough to bear a part in their military operations. 

$ XXXI. The admiral, having reſolved to chuſe the 
neareſt courſe through the old ſtraits of Bahama, took 
proper precautions, and choſe {kilfu] pilots for conducting 
the fleet through that difficult and dangerous paſſage, 


which lies along the north fide of Cuba. He was tas 


voured with fair wind and good weather, which enabled 
him to perform this taſk in a few days, without accident 
or danger; and, on the fixth day of July, he lay-to, 
about five leagues to the eaſtward of the Havannah, after 
having taken a Spaniſh frigate and a fioreſhip/in the paſ- 
ſage. Having iſſued directions to the maſters of the 
tranſports, with reſpe& to the diſembarkation of the 
army, and left commodore Keppel to ä this 

ervice, 
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ſervice, with ſix fail of the line and ſome frigates, he. 
bore away with the reſt of the fleet, and ran down off the 
harbour, where he deſcried twelve Spanifl ſhips of the 


line, with ſeveral trading veſſels. Next morning he em- 
barked his marines in boats, and made a ſhow of landing 
about four miles to the weſtward of the Havannah; while 


the ear] of Albemarle landed with the whole army, be- 


tween the rivers Boca-nao and Coxemar, about fix miles 


to the eaſtward of the Moro Caſtle, which was the enemy's 
chief fortreſs for the defence of the town and harbour. 
A body ef Spaniards appeared on the ſhore; but, ſome 


loops being ordered in to ſcour the beach and the woods 


with their cannon, the troops not only landed, but alſo, 
paſſed the river Coxemar, without oppoſition. On the. 
tenth, colonel Carleton drove the enemy from a ſmall re- 
doubt on the top of the hill Cavannos, which overlooked . 
the Moro; and there a poſt was eltabliſhed:; At the 
ſame time, three bomb-veſlels being anchored in ſhore, - 
began to throw ſhells into the town, under cover of the 


ſnips Stirling Caſtle and Echo. Though this invakon 


of the Engliſh was altogether unexpected, the place being 


ſtrongly fortified and well ſu, plied, preparations were 
inſtantly made for a vigorous defence, by Don Juan de 


Prado, governor of the city, and the marquis del Real, 


commodore of the ſhipping, aſſiſted by the counſels and 


experience of the viceroy of Peru, and the governor of 
Carthagena, who happened to be at the Havannah, in the 
way to or from their reſpective governments. By the 
twelfth, they had ſunk three of their capital ſhips in the 
mouth of the harbour, ſo as entirely to block up the 
channel. The admiral ordered tour ſhips of the | ne to 


cruize in the offing; and, with the reſt of his ſquadron, 
anchored off Chorera river, four miles to the weſtward of 


the Havannah, where there was plenty of wood and freſh 


water. Here, at the requeſt of lord Albemarle, he 
landed eight hundred marines, formed into two batta- 


lions, under the majors Campbell and Collins, who en- 


camped on this ſide, and were reinforced from the other 


ſde by a detachment of twelve hundred men, under the 
command. of colonel Howe. This ſtep was taken in 
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order to ſecure a footing on both quarters of the town, 
and divide the enemy's attention, fo as to weaken the de. 
fence of the Moro, againſt which the earl of Albemarle 
had determined to direct his chief operations. He was 
encamped in the woods between the river Coxemar and 
the Moro, leaving a corps at Guana-macoa, under the 
command of lieutenant-general Elliot, to ſecure, the ave- 
nues on that ſide, and his communication with a large 
tract of country, which, it was hoped, would ſupply the 
troops with water, vegetables, and freſh proviſion. The 
attack of the Moro was commanded by major- general 
Keppel, brother to the earl of Albemarle ; and the chief 
engineer was Mr. Mackellar, who diſplayed uncommon 
abilities at the ſiege of Louiſbourg, and on many other 
occaſions both in this and the laſt war, 

$ XXXII. Faſcines, ſtores, and artillery, being landed 
from the ſhips with great expedition by the ſeamen, the 
engineers began to erect batteries of bombs and cannon, 
while a body of pioneers were employed to cut parallels 
in the woods, and form a line with faſcines to ſecure the 
guards ſrom the fire of the enemy, which began to be 
very troubleſome. On the twenty-ninth, about one thou- 
ſand choſen men of the enemy, with a detachment of 
armed negroes and mulattoes, landed in two diviſions to 
the right and left of the Moro, in order to deſtroy the 
works of the beſiegers: But they were repulſed by the 
Piquets and advanced poſts, and retreated in great con- 
tuhon, with the loſs of two hundred men, Lilled and 
taken. On the firſt day of July, the beſiegers opened 
two batteries of cannon, ſo that their whole fire now pro- 
ceeded from twelve battering cannon, fix large mortars, 
three ſmall ones, and twenty-ſix royals. The enemy 
had ſeventeen pieces of artiliery, and one'mortar, mounted 
on the front attacked: But their fire was not fo well 
maintained as that of the aſſailants. Indeed, their atten- 
tion was this day divided for about three hours, in con- 
ſequence of an attack made upon the north-eaſt face, by 
three ſhips of the line; the Cambridge, Dragon, ani 


Marlborough, commanded by the captains Gooſt, ey, 


Harvey, and Burnet, who maintained a cloſe 1 
CER 2-4 | thoug 
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| though with little effect: Fer the Moro was ſituated too 


high to be much affected by their artillery. They ſuf- 
fered conſiderably in their rigging, and loſt a great num- 
ber of men, including captain Gooſtrey, who tell in the 
beginning of the engagement. His place was ſupplied by 
captain Lindſay of the Trent, a brave officer, who be- 
baved with remarkable gallantry. Captain Campbell, of 
the Stirling Caſtle, who had been ordered to lead until 
the firſt ſhip had been properly placed, did not perform 
his part according to the directions he had received; and 
was obliged to quit the ſervice. 

$ XXXIII. About the ſame time, the admiral's 
cruizers, who ſcoured the ſea ruund the whole iſland, 
brought in the Venganza frigate of twenty-ſix guns, the 
Marte of eighteen, and a ſchooner, laden with coffee. 
On the twelfth, fir James Douglas, who had parted from 


the admiral immediately after their junction, and ſteered 


his courſe to Jamaica, in a ſingle ſhip, now arrived off 
the Havannah,having under his convoy a fleet of merchant- 
ſhips bound for England. {4 x | 

$ XXXIV. The parapet of Fort Moro was all of 
maſonry; the ditch of the front attacked, was ſeventy 
leet deep from the edge of the counterſcarp, and more 
than forty feet of that depth funk in the rock. The foil 


of the country in the neighbourhood, being very thin, - 


zfforded little earth; and as it was thought neceſſary to 


carry on the approaches by ſap, this method might have 


been found altogether impracticable, had not fir James 
Douglas ſupplied the engineers with cotton-bags, from 
tome ſhips of his convoy, which were paitly loaded with 


this commodity. Meanwhile, the enemy made ſuch a 


vigerous defence, that the ſiege was protracted beyond 
expect ation; a conſiderable delay was likewiſe occaſioned 
by an unlucky accident. On the third day of July, the 


principal battery of the beſiegers, chiefly conſtructed of 


1\mber and faſcines, being dried by the heat of the wea- 
ther and the contir ual cannonade, tcok fire, and the. 


dames raged with ſuch violence, that almoſt the whole. 


work was conſumed. The beſiegers were ſubjeded to 
various other diſcouragements. Ep:demical diſtempers, 
vox. vn. Y | ſuch 
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ſuch as never fail to attack the natives of Britain whe 
, viſit thoſe comntries, began to make great havock, both 
in the army and the navy. Theſe were rendered more 
fatal by the want of neceſſaries and refreſhments. The 
proviſien was bad; and the troops were ill ſupplied with 
water. The great number of the ſick rendered the duty 
more fatiguing to thoſe that were well. In thoſe warm 
climates, the human body being in a ſtate of relaxation, 


is incapable of ſuch a degree of labour as it can bear in 


more northern latitudes; and the men are ſubje& to a 
ſpecies of dejection, which always augments the general 
mortality: This was now reinforced by tie delay of the 
troops from North America, which they had long ex- 
peRed to no pu-poſe. = = 
& XXXV. From repeated experience, it appears, that 
the troops of England can never endure a campaign of 
any length in the Wet Indies. At leaſt, nothiag can 
render it tolerable, but ſuch attention to the conve- 
nience and proviſion of the ſoldiery, as hath never yet 
been paid in any of the expeditions of Great Britain. 
FTnat the forces before the Havannah ſhould be obliged 
to live on damaged proviſion, is a reproach upon 
the victuallers; but it was ſtill more ſurpriſing that 
they ſhould be in want of water in the neighbour- 
hood of tworrivers, while the boats-crews of the whole 
fleet were unemployed. It wou'd deſerve the conſider a- 
tion of our admicals and generals, who may hereafter be 
choſen to condutt ſuch enterpriſes, whether it won'd not 
conduce to the health of the men, if certain ſloops, vel- 
ſels, and boats, ould be regularly employed in making 
proviſion of turtle, fiſh, pot-herbs, 10ors, oranges, and 
lemons, along the coaft, and in the neighbouring iſlands, 
where theſe articles abcund; while ſucceſſive detachments 
are ſent out from the army to procure ſupplies of black 
cattle, hogs, poultry, an- every other ſpecies of eatables. 
The owners of theſe ought not to be pillaged, but con- 
ſcientiouſly paid for what they ſurniſks and, above all 
things, the men ought to be indulged with plenty of freſh 
water, a certain proportion of it being mixed with wine 
or diſtilled ſpirits. e 147 
39145 8 $ XXXVI. 


diviſion of the tranſports, with the troops from North 
America, arrived; and this reinforcement added freſh 
vigour to the operations of the ſiege. In a few days, the 
ſeamen and ſoidiers belonging to four of the American 
tranſports, which had been wrecked on the ftraits of 
Bahama, were brought off in five loops, detached by the 
admiral on this ſervice: But, at the ſame time, he re- 
ceived information that five other tranſports, having on 
board three hundred and fifty ſoldiers, of Anſtruther's 
regunent, and one hundred and fifty provincial troops, 
were taken, on the twenty- firſt day of July, by a French 
ſquadron, which fell in with them near the paſſage be- 
tween Maya Guanna, and the North Caicos. Ail the 
reſt of the troops, however, arrived in perfect health. 

$XXXV1II. On the nineteenth of July, the befiegers 
took poſſeſſion of the covered-way, before the point of 
the right baſtion, and a new fap was begun at this lodg- 
ment. The only place by which the foot of the wall 
was acceſſible, happened to be a thin ridge of rock, left 
at the point of the baſtion, to cover the extremity of the 
ditch, which would otherwiſe have been open to the ſea. 


Along this ridge the miners paſſed, withont cover, te | 


the foot of the wall, where they made a lodgment with 
little Joſs. Meanwhile, they funk a ſhaft without the 
covered-way, in order to form a mine for throwing the 
counterſcarp into the ditch, ſhould it be found neceſſary 
to fill it; and continued their former ſap along the glacis. 
In the night of the twenty-firſt, a ſerjeant and twelve men 
ſcaled the walls by ſurpriſe; but the garriſon being 


alarmed before they could be ſuſtained, they were obliged 


to retreat with precipitation. Next day, at four in the 
morning, a ſally was made from the town, by fifteen 
hundred men, divided into three detachments, who at- 
tacked the beſiegers in three different places, while a 
warm fire was kept up in their favour from the fort of 
Punta, the welt baſtion, the lines and flanks of the en- 
trance, and their ſhipping in the harbour, After a warm 
dupute, which coft the Engliſh about fifty men killed or 
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. $ XXXVI. On the ſecond day of Auguſt, the ſecond 
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ſuch precipitation, that a conſiderable number was 


drowned in the hurry of their retreat. Their loſs 


amounted to four hundred, killed and taken priſoners. 
On the thirtieth day of the month, about two in the 
morning, a floating battery was towed out into the har- 
bour, and fired with grape-ſhot and ſmall arms into 
the ditch, though without any great interruption to the 
miners; and the cloſe fire of the covering party ſoon 
compelled the enemy to retire. | 

- $ XXXV!III. In the afternoon, two mines were 
ſprung by the beſiegers, with ſuch effect, that a practi- 
cable breach was made in the baſtion ; and orders were 
immediately given for the aſſault. The troops mounted 


with great intrepidity, and, forming on the top of the 


breach, drove the enemy from every part of the ramparts, 
after a ſhort, though very warm, diſpute, in which about 
one hundred and thirty Spaniards were killed, including 
ſeveral officers of diftinftion. Don Luis de Velaſco, go- 
vernor of the fort, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf from the be- 
ginning of the ſiege, by ſuch activity and courage, as 
attracted the admiration and eſteem even of his enemies. 
In this laſt action, he did all that could be expected 
from the moſt romantic gallantry, and fell by a ſhot he 
received in defending the colours of Spain. The mar- 
quis Gonzales, who was ſecond in command, likewiſe 
Joſt his life on this occaſion About four hundred of 


the garriſon threw down their arms, and were made pri- 


Joners: The reſt were either killed in boats, or drowned, 
attempting to eſcape to the Havannah. Lieutenant- 
colonel Stuart, who commanded the attack, loſt but two 
lieutenants, and twelve men; and one licutenant, with 
four ſerjeants, and twenty-four men, were wounded. 

S XXXIX. The reduction of the Moro was not im- 
mediately attended with the ſurrender of the Havannah; 
on the contrary, the governor of the place now directed 
his chief fire againit the fortreſs which they had lot; 
and even ſent down a large ſhip of the Ine to the entrance 
of the harbour, from whence the could batter it with 
more effect. Her efforts, however, produced nothing, 
and in a few hours ſhe removed to a greater — 
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In the mean time, general Keppel, with the advice of 
the engineer, reſolved to ere new batteries on the Ca- 
vannos; and a plan was formed for making a new attack 
to the weſtward of the town. On the tenth of Auguſt, 
m the morning, the batteries on the Cavannos being 
finiſhed, the earl of Albemarle ſent a flag of truce to 
fummon the governor to {urrender ; and his anſwer was, 
that he would defend the place to the laſt extremity, 
Next morning, at day-break, about five-and-forty cannon 
and eight mortars began to play againſt the town and the 
Punta, which laſt was filenced before ten : In another 
hour the north baſtion was almoſt ditabled. About two 
m the afternoon, white flags were hung out all round 
the place, as well as on board the admiral's ſhip in the 
harbour; and, in a little time, a flag of truce arrived at 
the. head-quarters, with propoſals of capitulation. The 
governor itickled hard to obtain permiſſion to fend the 
thips to Spain, and to have the harbour declared neutral; 
but neither of theſe points could be given up, and hoſti- 
lities were ordeied to be renee !, when the enemy 
thought proper to recede frem their demands. By the 
capitulation, which was ſigned on the thirteenth, the n- 
habitants were ſecured in their private property, in the 
enjoyment of their own laws and religion; and next day 
the Engliſh :roops took pyſſeſſion of this important cen- 
queit. As for the Spaniſh garriſon, which amounted 10 
abcut nine hundred, including officers, they were in- 
dulged wich the honur of war; and it was ſtipulated, 
that they and the ſailors ſhould be conveyed to Old Spain, 
together with the Spaniſh commodore, the governor of 
the Havannah, the viceroy of Peru, and the governor 
ef Carthagena. In the progreſs of the ſiege, about five 
hundred of the Britiſh troops, including fifteen cfticers, 
were killed outright or de of their wounds; and about 
ſeyen hundred, comprehending thirty-nine officers, were 
cut off by diſtemper, which raged with redoubled vio- 
knce after the reduction of ihe place. Great quantities 
o artillery, ſmali arms, ammunition, and warlike |: res, 
fell into the hands of the conquerors, together with 


taclve ſhipe of the line, i upen the ttecks, and feveral 
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trading veſſels. They likewiſe acquired to the amount 
of near two millions ſterling, in ſilver; tobacco, and va- 
luable merchandiſe, collected on his catholic majeſty's 
account: So that the Britiſh nation was more than in- 
demnified for the expenſe of the expedition; and the 
enemy's loſs was irreparable. 1 
S XL, So much treaſure intercepted by the Engliſh, 
firſt in the ſhip Hermione, and now in the ifland of Cuba, 
mult have been a ſevere ſtroke upon the king of Spain: 
But the ruin of his navy was of much greater import. 
ance, and even that but a trifle in compariſon to the loſs 
of the Havannah, the port at which all their galleons 
and flota, loaded with the riches of Mexico and Peru, 
rendezvouſed in their return to Old Spain; the port which 
abſolutely commanded the only paflage by which their 
ſhips could fail from the bay of Mexico to Europe. 
Waile this place remains in the hands of an enemy, who 
are maſters at fea, the court of Madrid can receive no 
ſupplies of treaſure from the Weſt Indies, except by ſuch 
routes as are equally 4cdious and uncertain, by beating 
up the windward paſſage from Carthagena, which cannot 
be effected without infinite trouble, perſeverance, and 
danger from the Engliſh ſquadrons ;, and by farrounding 
Cape Horn, or paſſing through the ſtreights of Magellan 
from the South Sea, a voyage of great length, ſubject to 
infinite hazards and inconveniencies. The reduction cf 
the Havannah, therefore, was an acquiſition, that net 
only diſtreſſed the Spaniards in the moſt eſſential manner, 
by ſtopping the ſources of their wealth, but likewiß⸗ 
opened to the conquerors an eaſy avenue to the centre d 
their American treaſures. In no former war had Great 
Britain acquired ſuch large ſums at the expenſe of her 
enemies. Her ſucceſs in the Eaſt Indies is ſaid to hw: 
brought into England near ſix millions in treaſure an! 
jewels, ſince the commencement of hoſtilities ; but every 
million thus acquired, ſhe has expended tenfold in ti 
courſe of her ſubidies and expeditions. | ; 
IS XLI. The loſs of the Havannah, with the ſhips and 
treaſure here taken, was not the only diſaſter ſuſtain-d 
by Spain in the ſhort courſe of the war, which ſhe had > 


imprudently 
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. imprudently declared againſt Great Britain. She received 


another dangerous wound in the Eaſt Indies, It ma 


not be unneceſlary to appriſe the reader, that the Philip- 


pine Iſlands, ſituated in the Indian Ocean, extend from 


the ſixth to near the twentieth degree of north latitude, 


about one hundred and twenty leagues to the ſouthward 
cf China; that they are computed to be twelve hundred 


in number, and are conſidered as part of the ſovereignty 


of Spain; that in the largeſt of them, called Luconia, 
which is {aid to be above one hundred and ſixty leagues in 


length, the Spaniards are poſſeſſed of Manilla, a confi- 
. derable city, extenſive, populous, and tolerably well 
fortified, the centre of the Spaniſh trade, from whence two 


large ſhips are ſent annuaily acroſs the vaſt Pacific Ocean 
to Acapulco, on the coait of Mexico, Jaden with the 


ipices, ſtuffs, and jewels, and ether rich merchandiſe of 
India. The city ſtands on a point of land, formed by a 


river that iſſues from the great lake of Bahia, and falls 
into the ſea a little lower, at the town of Cavite, where 
there is a jpaciaus harbour, though the entrance is diffi- 
cult, The ſuburbs of Manilla are very extenſive, con- 
taining a great number of inhabitants, natives of differ- 


ent countries, particularly Chinefe z but the number of 


the Spaniards within the place does not exceed five 


thouſand. 


$ XLII. Againſt this ſettlement, a plan of attack 
was formed at Madras, to be executed by part of the 
ſquadron ef vice-admiral Corniſh, and a tew battalions 


under the command of brigadier- general Draper, who 


had tignalized himſelf in the defence of Madras, when 


it was beſieged by the enemy. The troops allotted for 


this expedition conſiſted of one regiment, with a com- 


pany of the royal artillery z and theſe were, by the go- 


vernor of Madras, reinforced: with ſome able officers, 
about thirty men of the company's artillery, fix hundred 
Sepoys, one company of Caffres, one of Topazes, une 
of pioneers, two companies of French deſerters, with a 
few hundred of Laſcars, for the uſe ef the engineers and 
the park of arti.lery.. Vice-admiral Corniſh fupplied a 


ſtrong battalion of ſeamen and marines z ſo that the whole 


force 
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force amounted to two thouſand three hundred effective 
men, with which it was reſol ved to make an attempt upon 
the flouriſhing city of Manilla. Major-general Laurence, 
who commanded the forces of the Eaſt India company at 
Madras, was of opinion that the ſettlements would be in 
danger, ſhould a greater number of troops be drawn from 
the coalt; and, therefore, the two battations of the com- 
pany's treœops, the whole cavalry, fix thouiand Scpoys, 
with part ot Monſou's regiment, and the Highlanders, 
were left for their ſecurity: At the ſame time, orders 
were left for three ſhips of war, which they hourly ex- 
pected at Madras, to remain on that part of the coaſt for 
the protection of the commerce. The enterpriſe was no 
ſooner reſolved upon, than the admirai detached captain 
Grant in the Seahorſe, to the entrance of the Chineſe ſea, 
with inſtructions. to intercept all veſſels bound for Ma- 
nilla, that the enemy m:gut receive no intelligence of 
their deſign. 
$ XLIII. The forces, with the ſtores and artillery, 
being embarked, the admiral failed in two diviſions 
about the beginning of Auguſt, and on the nincteenth 
arrived at Malacca. Here tie tiect * being watered, and F 
a large quantity of rattans provided for making gabions, . 
ey proceeded on their voyage; and, on the twenty- 4 
third day of September, anchored in the bay of Manilla, 4 
where they fouad the enemy but ill prepared for a ſiege, 
and much alarmed at this unexpected vilit. The go- 
vernor was the archbiſhop, who ſtyles himſelf captain- 
general of the Philippine Iflands: But the garrifon, 
amounting to eight hundred men of the royal regiment, 
was commanded by the marquis de Villa-medina, a bri- 


VISA DDS rate. ey. 


* The ſquadron conſiſted of the Norfolk, Panther, Ame- 
rica, Seaford, the Elizabeth, Graſton, Lenox, Weymouth; 
Seahorſe, and Argo, with one of the company's veſſels, and 
a ſtore-ſhip. The Falmouth was left at the requeſt of the 
preſident and council of Madras, to convoy the Effex India 
ſhip, which had on board the treaſure for the China cargoes; 
4 ſhe arrived time enough to have her ſhare in the expe- 
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gadier-general, who now reinforced it with a body of 


ten thouſand Indians, from the. province of Pampanga, 


a ficrce and favage nation, who, though unacquainted 


. with the uſe of fire-arms, manage their bows and arrows 
. with great dexterity, and are very formidable from their 


intrepidity and contempt of death. The officers, ſubor- 


dinate to brigadier-general Draper, were the lieutenant- 


colonels Monſon and Scott, major Barker, who com- 


. manded the artillery, and major More. Mr, Drake, and 


ſome other individuals, in the Eaſt India company's ſer- 


vice, were appointed to take care of the company's inte- 


reſts, according to the convention made with the preſident 


and council at Madras, relating to the ſucceſs of the ex- 
. pedition. The next in command to the vice-admiral at 
ſea, was commodore Tiddeman; and the battalion of 


ſeamen and marines was commanded by the captains 


Collins, Pitchford, and George Ourry, who behaved 
during the whole ſervice with equal gallantry and con- 
duct. Indeed, every captain and officer, whether by 
land or water, exerted himſelf with uncommon dili- 


gence and reſolution. The greateſt harmony ſubſiſted 
between the commanders, officers, and men, in the dif- 


ferent departmenes of the ſervice; and the ſoldiers and 


ſeamen vied with each other in expreſſions of mutual 


. good-will, as well as in feats of valour and activity. 


 XLIV. The admiral, having ſounded the coaſt, diſ 


coyered a convenient place for landing the troops, about 
two miles to the ſouthward of Manilla. On the twenty- 


fourth day of September, the proper diſpoſitions being 
made, and the three frigates, Argo, Seahorſe, and Sea- 
ford, moored very near the ſhore, to cover the deſcent; 
three diviſions of the forces were put on board the boats 
of the fleet, conducted by the ſea-captains Parker, Kem- 
penteldt, and Brereton, and landed at the church and 


village of Malata, not without ſome difficulty from a 


great ſurf that rolled on the beach. The enemy began 


to aſſemble in great numbers, both horſe and infantry, 


to oppoſe the deſeent; but the captains King, Grant, and 
Prighin, who commanded the covering frigates, main- 


tained ſuch a warm fire of cannon, to the right and left, 


that 
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that they ſoon diſperſed ; and the goneral diſembarked 
his troops without the loſs of one man; while the Spaniſh 
garriſon were employed in burning the ſuburbs of Ma- 
nilla. Next day the general took poſleſſion of the Pol- 
. veriſta, a ſmall fort which the enemy had abandoned, 
and which proved an excellent p'ace of arms for covering 
the landing of the ſtores and artillery. Colonel Monſon, 
with an advanced party of two hundred men, occupied 
the church of the Hermita, about nine hundred yards 
from the city. The head-quarters were fixed in the cu- 
rate's houſe, and ſecured by the ſeventv-ninth regiment, 
of which Mr. Draper himſelf was colonel, as a poſt of the 
utmoſt importance, both from its ſtrength, and the com- 
modious cover it afforded from the rains which had de- 
luged the country, and rendered it impoſſible to encamp. 
The marines were left at the Malata, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Polveriſta, to preſerve the communication 
with the fleet, and guard the ſtores and artillery, which 
were not landed without great danger and fatigue. Some 
boats were overſet, and lieutenant Hardwick periſhed on 
this occaſion. A body of men was advanced within 
three hundred yards of the town, and poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the church of St. Jago, which they maintained, not- 
' withſtanding its being expoſed to the fire of the enemy. 
The battalion of ſeamen, landing on the twenty-faxth, 
were cantoned between the ſeventy-ninth regiment and 
the marines ; and the reſt of the company's troops, being 
diſembarked, were likewiſe put under cover. This day 
the enemy, to the number of four hundred men, with 
two field-pieces, under the command of the chevalier 
Fayette, advanced on the right of the Engliſh advanced 
poſt, the flank of which they began to cannonade: But 
colonel Monion, at the head of the picqueis, and a ſmall 
reinforcement of ſeamen, ſoon drove them back into the 
town, with ſuch precipitation, that they left one of their 
field - pieces on the glacis. 
&CXLV. The governor had been already twice ſum- 
* moned to ſurrender, but returned a reſolute refuſal; and, 
indeed, if the valour of his troops. had correſponded with 
the vigour of his declaration, he had but little to 1 4 
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hend from an handful of enemies, who, far from being in 


a condition to inveſt the city on all ſides, were obliged to 
confine their operations to one corner, leaving two-thirds 
of it open to all manner of ſupplies. The front, which 


the general reſolved to attack, was defended by the baf- 
tions of St. Diego and St. Andrew, a ravelin which co- 


vered the royal gate, a wet ditch, a covered way, and a 
glacis. The baſtions were in good order, mounted with 


a great number of fine braſs cannon: But the ravelin 
was not armed; nor the covered-way in good repair: 
The glacis was too low, and the ditch was not carried 


round the capital of the baſtion of St. Diego. The 
breadth of the ditch was about thirty yards, and the 
depth of water did not exceed five feet. It was 


ſounded by a detachment, headed by captain Fletcher, 
who begged leave to undertake this dangerous enterpriſe, 
which he atchieved in the midſt of the enemy's fire, with 
the loſs of three men. Some ſtraggling ſeamen having 
been murdered by the ſavages, the governor ſent ont a 
flag of truce on the twenty - ſeventh, to apologiſe for theſe 
barbarities, and requeſt the releaſe of his own nephew, 
who had been lately taken in the bay by the boats of the 
fleet. He had been deſpatched in a galley, by the com- 


mander of the galleon Philippina, juft arrived from Aca- 


pulco, at Cajayagan, near Cape Spirito Santo, with the 
firſt advices of the war. Next — while lieutenant 
Fryar, with a flag of truce, conducted this priloner to 


the town, a detachmeut of the garriſon, intermixed with 


Indians, fallied out to attack one of the poſts of the be- 


ſegers: When the ſavages, without reſpecting the law” 


of nations, or the ſacred character of an officer under the 


protection of a flag of truce, fell upon Mr. Fryar, with 
the moſt inhuman fury, and murdered h'm on the ſpot. 
They even mangled his body in the moſt brutal manner; 


and mortally wounded the Spaniſh gentleman, who en- 
deavoured to protect his conductor. In their attack, 


they were ſoon repulſed by the Britiſh party that defended 
the poſt, who were ſo exaſperated by their barbarity, that. 


they gave them no quarters - 
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&XLVI. Meanwhile ſeveral mortars bombarded the 


town day and night, without ceaſing; and the engineers 
were employed in erecting batteries to play upon their 


works. On the twenty-niath, the admiral, at Mr. 


Draper's requeſt, ordered the Elizabeth, commodore 
Tiddeman, and the Falmouth, captain Brereton, to lie 


as near the town as the depth of water would allow, and 
enfilade the enemy's front, with a view to ſecond the 


operations of the beſiegers. They performed this ſervice 
with great intrepidity; and, although the ſhallows kept 
them at too great a diſtance to anſwer the purpoſe effec. 
tvally, their fire did not fail to produce great confuſion 
and terror among the inhabitants. On the firſt and ſe- 
cond days of October, the weather was fo tempeſtuous, 
as to endanger the whole ſquadron, which Jay upon a 
lee:ſhore. The South- Sea Caſtle ſtore- ſnip was driven 
aſhore, and, even in that ſituation, did remarkable ſer- 
vice, by enfilading the whole beach to the ſouthward, 
with her guns, and keeping in awe a large body of In- 


dians, who threatened an attack on the Polveriſta, and 


the magazines of the beſiegers at the Malata. Notwith- 


ſtanding the ſtorm and heavy rains, the troops and ſca- 


men completed ſeveral batteries of cannon and mortars; 
finiſhed a parallel and communication from thence to the 
advanced poſt at the church, and eſtabliſhed a ſpacious 
place of arms on the left of it, near the ſea, the roaring 
of which favoured the workmen in. the night, by pre- 
venting the noiie they made from being heard by the 
garriſon. On the third, the battery being opened againſt 
the left face of St. Diego's baſtion, was 1o well ſerved by 
the ſeamen and coi ps of artillery, and the fire ſo well 
diredted by the Vis e and ſkill of major Barker, that, 


in a few hours, twelve pieces of cannon, mounted on the 


face of the baſtion, were totally filenced, and the enemy 


obliged to retire. At night, a battery was begun of 


three guns on the left of the place of arms, to ſilence thoſe 
that were in barbette, upon ine orillon of the St. Andrew 


baſtion, which annoyed the flank of the beſiegers. A 


cloſe fire of grape-ſhot and muſketiry was maintained - 
11 : night, 
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and the contiguous defences. | 
&XLVII. On the fourth, the cantonment of the ſea- 
men was attacked about three hours before day, by a 


ſtrong body of Indians, encouraged to this attempt by 


the inceſſant rains, which they hoped had rendered the 
fre-arms unſerviceable. Their approach was facilitated. 


by a number of thick buſhes growing on the ſide of a rivu- 


let, through which they paſſed in the night, without being 


perceived by the patroles, The alarm was no ſooner 
given, than colonel Monſon and captain Fletcher ad- 
vanced with the piquets to the aſſiſtance of the ſeamen, 
who had very judiciouſly kept firm within their poſts, 
contenting themſelves with acting on the defenſive, until 


the light ſhould render objects more diitinguiſhable. 


The affailants, though armed chiefly with bows and 


lahces, advanced in the moſt reſolute manner to the at- 


tack ; fought with incredible ferocity ; when repulſed, 


returned with redoubled fury to the very muzzles of the 


Engliſh muſkets; and died like wild beaſts, gnawing 


their bayonets. At day-break, a freſh piquet of the 


ſeventy-ninth regiment appearing upon their right flank, 


| they gave way, and fled with great precipitation, having 


loft three hundred men in their attack and retreat. This 
action was no ſooner determined, than another body of 
them, reinforced by part of the Spanith troops, made a 


furious onſet upon the church, part of which they poſ- 


ſelſed, after having expelled the Sepoys that were here 
pore. From the top they did ſome execution among the 


ngliſh ſoldiers, who, though now expoſed without the 
leaſt cover to their fire and miſſiles, maintained their poſt 


behind the church, without flinching ; and, after a warm 
conteſt, diſlodged the enemy, by the aſſiſtance of ſome 
8 and the reſolute conduct of major Fell, cap- 
tain Fletcher, and other gallant officers ſent to their re- 
liel. Seventy Spaniards were left dead upon the ſpot; 


and this, with the former action, coſt the beſregers about 


torty men, including captain Strahan of the ſeventy-ninth 
VOL. vn. | Gs regi- 


night, to prevent the enemy from repairing their embra- 
ſures, and 9 their cannon; while ſeven mortars 
played, without ceaſing, upon the gorge of the baſtion, 
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regiment, and lieutenant" Porter of the Norfolk, two 


gallant officers, who loſt their lives, and fell univerſally 
ed . 1 f a . . 


$ XLVIII. This was the enemy's laſt effort: The 
greater part of their Indians, diſcouraged by repeated de- 
teats, returned to their own habitations. The fire from 
the garriſon grew faint; and all their defences appeared 
to be in a ruinous condition. On the fifth, the fire of 
the befiegers was ſo well directed, that the breach became 
prafticable; and it was hoped the garriſon would demand 
a capitulation: But they ſeemed to be obſtinate and 
ſullen, without courage or activity: They had not exerted 
themſelves in repairing their works ; and now they ne- 
glected all means of obtaining favourable terms, without 
having taken the reſolution to defend the breach; ſo that 


the Engliſh general made a diſpoſition for ſtorming the 


town. | 
$ XLIX. On the ſixth, at four o'clock in the morning, 
the troops deſtined for this ſervice filed off from their 


quarters in ſmall bodies, to avoid ſuſpicion, and gra- 


dually aſſembling at the church of St. Jago, concealed 
themſelves in the place of arms, and the parallel between 
the church and the battery; Meanwhile, major Barker 
maintamed a cloſe fire upon the works of the enemy, and 
thoſe places where they might be lodged or entrenched, 
the mortars co-operating in the ſame ſervice, At my 
break, a large body of Spaniards was ſeen formed on the 
baſtion of St. Andrew, as if they had received intimation 
of the intended aſſault, and had reſolved to annoy the 
aſſailants with muſketry and grape-ſhot from the retired 
flank of the baſtion, where they had ſtill two cannon fit 
for ſervice; but a few ſhells falling among them, they 
retired in confuſion. The Britiſh troops ſeized this op- 
portunity, and directed by the ſignal of a general diſcharge 


from the artillery and mortars, ruſhed on to the aſſault, 


under cover of the thick ſmoke which blew directly on 
the town. Lieutenant Ruſſel; at the head of fixty vo- 
luntiers, Jed the way, being ſupported by the grenadiers 
of The nineteenth regiment, to which he belonged. They 


were followed by the engineers, with *the Pioneers, and : 


other 
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other workmen, to clear and enlarge the breach, and 
make lodgments, in caſe the enemy ſhould have been 
found entrenched in the gorge of the baſtion. Colonel 
Monſon and major More * 4 two grand diviſions of the 
ſeventy-ninth regiment. The next corps that advanced, 
was the battalion of ſeamen, ſuſtained by the other two ö 
diviſions of the ſeventy ninth; and the troops of the Eaſt 
India company formed the rear. According to colonel 
Draper's own account, the total of the troops with 
which he entered Manilla, amounted to little more than 
two thouſand, a motley compoſition of ſeamen, ſoldiers, 
Sepoys, Caffres, Laſcars, Topazes, French and German 
delerters, I heſe aſſailants mounted the breach with in- 
credible courage and rapidity; while the Spaniards on 
the baſtion retired ſo ſuddenly, that it was imagined 
they depended entirely on their mines. Captain Stephen- 
fon was immediately ordered to examine the ground; but 
this precaution was needleſs. The Engliſh troops pene- 
trated into the town with very little oppoſition, except at 
the royal gate, where there was a guard-houſe, defended 
by one hundred Spaniards and Indians, who, refuling to 
ſurrender, were put to the ſword. They were likewiſe 
conſiderably galled with ſhot from the galleries of lofty 
houſes, by which the great ſquare was ſurrounded, 
Three hundred of the garriſon were drorvned in attempt- 
ing to paſs the river, which was deep and rapid; the go- 
vernor, with the principal magiſtrates, retiring into the | 
citadel, This retreat was in itſelf imprudent, becauſe 
they did not ſo much as attempt either to defend them- 
ſelves or to make their eſcape, and. it was accordingly | 
attended with the moſt diſagreeable conſequences, Co- 
lonel Draper, having no offer of capitulation or ſurrender 
made him, could not prevent his troops, for ſome hours, 
from making the city feel all the rapaciouſneſs to which 
a city taken by ſtorm is ſubjected from the common men; 
and thoſe he commanded, we may eanly ſuppoſe, ex- 
cepting the few regulars among them, were of the molt 
unruly kind. At laſt the citadel being in no condition 
of defence, the archbiſhop and the magiſtrates ſurrendered 
themſclves priſoners at diſcretion z and it was immediately 
| 4 occu- 
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occupied by captam Dupont, with one hundred men of 
the feventy-ninth regiment. The marquis de Villa, 
medina, with the reſt of the Spaniſh officers, were ad- 
"mitted as priſoners of war, on their parole of honour; 
and all the Indians were diſmiſſed in ſafety. The ſucceſs 
of the victors was the more agreeable, as it was ob- 
tained with very little bloodſhed ; their loſs in the action 
did not exceed twenty men, though this was embittered 


by the death of major More, who fell transfixed with an 


arrow near the royal gate. 
S L. Manilla was no ſooner poſſeſſed by the Britiſh 
forces, than the admiral went on ſhore to confult with 
general Diaper on this great event; and to ſettle a capi- 
tulation . This was found to be a matter of conſider. 
able difficulty. When the archbiſhop and magiſtrates 
i 1 the two Engliſn commanders humanely told 
them, they were ready to ſettle a capitulation that might 
ſave ſo fine a city from deſtruftion; and ordered them to 
withdraw, conſult, and propoſe ſuch terms of compen- 
ſation as might ſatisfy the fleet and army, and exempt 
them from pillage and its fatal conſequences. Upon their 
return they brought a draught of terms, in the name of 
the archbiſhop, the royal audience, and the city and com- 
- merce of Manilla, which were fo unſuitable to their de- 
* ſperate ſituation, that they were rejected as unſatisfaftory 
and inadmiſſible, becauſe they contained no mention of 
"a compenſation to the victors for ſaving the place from 


We have been more explicit upon the circumſtances at- 
* tending this capitulation, on account of the diſputes after- 
- wards raiſed by the Spaniards concerning the performance of 
it; and we have illuſtrated the Gazette account from colonel 
Draper's letter. The deſtruction (ſays the colone]) that 
we could have occaſioned would have trebled the loſs they 
ſuffer by payment of the ranſom. The rich churches and 
convents, the king of Spain's own palace, with its ſuperb 
and coſtly furniture, the magnificent buildings of every ſort, 
the fortifications, docks, magazines, founderics, cannon, 
and, in ſhort, the whole, might have been entirely ruined, 
the Spanifh empire in Aſia ſubverted, and the fruits of their 
religious miflions loſt for ever, together with the lives of 
" many thouſand inhabitants. | 
utter 
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utter deſtruction. The Engliſh commanders then took 
the pen, and dictated the conditions on which the city of 
Manilla ſhould be preſerved from plunder, and the inha- 


bitants maintained in their religion, liberties, and pro- 


perties, under the government and protection of his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, In this paper the Britiſh commanders 
promiſed that the terms propoſed by the archbiſhop and 
the magiſtrates ſhould be granted, it thoſe of the ranſom 
were complied with; to which the Spaniards conſented, 
In conſequence of this capitulation the town and port of 
Cavite, with the iſlands and forts depending upon Ma- 
nilla, were to be ſurrendered to his Britannic majeſty ; 
and four millions of dollars paid as a ranſon for the city 
of Manilla, and the effects of the inhabitants, who, on 
the other hand, were to be ſecured in their religion and 
private property, under the government and protection of 


the king of England. As for the Spaniſh troops, which 


did not exceed three hundred, they were diſazmed in the 
mean time, in order to be diſpoſed of at more leiſure, 
The port and citadel of Cavite were ſuri endered, toge- 
ther with ſeveral large ſhips, and a vaſt quantity of war- 


like and naval ſtores. The Spaniſh garriſon of three hun- 


dred men, inſlead of quietly ſurrendering the place, in 
conſequence of the governor's order, mutinied. againſt 


their officers ; and, having plundered ſome houſes, retired 


with their arms to the country. Captain Campion, 
with two hundred men, being embarked in the Seahorſe, 
took poſſeſſion of the place, and captain Kempentelt 
was appointed governor of it, by a commiſſion from the 


general. One third of the ranſom of Manilla was 


allowed to the Eaſt India company; and Mr. Draper, 
according to the inſtructions he had received, delivered 
up the city of Manilla, the port of Cavite, with all their 
artillery, ammunition, and warlike ſtores, to Dawſon 
Drake, eſq. and the other individuals appointed to re- 
ceive them in behalf of that company. All the Britiſh 


forces employed in this expedition were but barely ſuffi- 


cient to garriſon theſe important conqueſts, which were 
atchieved g ith ſo little loſs, that not above one hundred 
men were killed in the whole ſervice, The public, how- 
$16; Z 3 Ever, 
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ever, had reaſcn to regret the fate of commodore Tidde- 
man, a brave and experienced officer, who, in attempting 
to enter the river in his barge, on the morning that ſuc- 
ceeded the reduction of the place, was unfoꝛ tunately 
drowned with five of his people. es 
SLI. The acquiſition of Luconia, with its towns, 
treaſures, artillery, ſtores, iflands, and dependancies, 
was rendered complete by another fortunate event. Ad- 
miral Corniſh no ſooner underſtood by the letters taken 
in the galley with the Spaniſh governor's nephew, that 
the galleon Philippina was arrived from Acapulco at 


yu ISNT &Y tt. 


{ 
Cajayagan, than he ſent the Panther and Argo in queſt 
of her, two ſhips of war, commanded by the captains J 
Parker and King; the firſt of the line, the other a fri- 7 
gate. On the thirtieth day of October, being off the f 
iſland Capul, near the entrance of the Embocadero, they 
deſcried a fail ſtanding to the northward. The Argo 2 
being driven by the current among the Narangos, was n 
obliged to anchor: But captain King, in the frigate, tl 
coming up with the chaſe, engaged her for near two 
hours, during which he was roughly handled, and even Ia 
obliged to deſiſt, until his damage could be repaired, ce 
The current flackening, captain Parker was enabled to ce 
get under ſail; and, about nine next morning, came up ac 
with the enemy, who, after having being cannonaded m 
two hours at a very ſmall diſtance, ſtruck their colours fri 
and furrendered : But the captain was not a little ſur- by 


priſed, when the Spaniſh general came on board, to learn do 
that, inſtead of the St. Philippina, he had taken the San- th 
tiſſima Trinidad, which had departed from Manilla on co 
the firſt day of Auguſt, bound for Acapulco, and had his 
failed three hundred leagues to the eaſtward of the Em- in 


bocadero; but meeting with a hard gale of wind, and anc 
being diſmaſted, was obliged to put back and refit. She bai 
was a very large ſhip, ſo thick in the ſides, that the ſhot chi 
of the Panther did not penetrate any part of her, except W lan 
the upper works. - She had eight hundred men on board, _ 

the 


and was pierced for ſixty cannon, but no more than thir- 
teen were mounted. The merchandiſe on beard was re- 
giſtered to the amount of one million and a half of = 
(16 © $; 
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lars; and the whole cargo ſuppoſed to be worth double 
that ſum; ſo that this capture was a valuable additiou 
to the conqueſt, and a freſh wourd to the enemy. | 
8 LIE. At no period of time had the Spaniſh 
monarchy ſuffered ſuch grievous and mortifying 
diſaſters, as thoſe ſhe ſuſtained in the courſe of this year, 
from a war into which ſhe was precipitately plunged, 
againſt all the dictates of found policy and caution, mere-. 
ly to gratify the private inclinations of her ioveieign. 
The Spaniards will do well to remember, that from all 
their conteſts with England, many of which they have 

ſecuted with an illiberal ſp.rit ot Gothic cruelty, and 
religious rancour, they have reaped nothing but damage 
and diſgrace. It will be for their intereſt to cultivate 15 
friendſhip of Great Britain, as an alliance productive of 
benefits to their country; and to avoid her reſentment as 
a ſtorm big with ruin to their commerce and their colo- 
nies, from whence the importance of their nation, a 
the chief ſupport of their monarchy, are derived. 5 

$ LII. The recovery of St. John's, in Newfound- 
land, was likewiſe numbered among the wonderful fuc- , 
ceſſes whieh gave a luſtre to the Britiſh arms in the 
courſe of this autumn, Lord Colville no ſooner received 
advice of the progres which the French armament had 
made on the coaſt of Newfoundland, than he ſailed thither 
78 from Halifax, and blocked up the harbour of St. John's 
[- by fea, even while Mr. de Ternay, the French comme- 
n dore, Jay at anchor in it, with a ſuperior ſquadron. On 
n- the eleventh day of September, his lordſhip was joined by 
on colonel Amherſt, who had been ordered on this ſervice by. 
ad his brother ſir Jeffery Amberſt, commander of the forces 
n- in America. The colonel had touched at Louiſbourg, 
nd and taken on board ſome troops, which, with thoſe em- 
he barked at Halifax, amonnted to about eight hundred, 
zot chiefly Highlanders and light-infantry. They were' 
5 landed, after a ſhort reſiſtance, in Torbay, about ſeven 
rd, miles to the northward of St, John's; and this part. of 
ur- the country was rendered difficult by mountains and 
re- paſſes occupied by the enemy. The Britiſh forces ad- 
ol vanced to the ſtrong poſt or Kitry-vritty, which they — 
. : {wor 
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ſword, in hand. They likewiſe drove the enemy from 
two other heights which they had fortified, and did not 
abandon without bloodſhed. On the ſixteenth of Sep- 
tember, they encamped in the neighbourhood of St, 
John's Fort, and, next day, a mortar battery was com- 
pleted, The French commodore had funk ſome ſhal- 
ops in the entrance of the harbour, which was com- 
manded by a breaſt-work and unfiniſhed battery. Theſe 
being taken, and the channel opened, colonel Amherſt re- 
ceived his artillery and ftores by water conveyance : But 
lord Colville was driven by contrary winds to ſome diſ. 
tance from the coaſt. In his abſence, Mr. de Ternay 
took advantage of a thick fog, to flip his cables and 
make his eſcape, His ſhips were ſeen at a great diſtance 
from the topmaſt-heads of the Britiſh e ſteering 
ſouth-ſouth-eaſt ; but not ſuppoſed to be the ſhips of Mr, 
de. Ternay. On the eighteenth, in the morning, Mr. 
de Hauſſonville, the commander of the French forces at 
St. John's, who had been ſummoned, and refuſed to ſur- 
render, thought proper to demand a capitulation ; and 
yielded. himſelf, with his garriſon, priſoners of war, on 
condition of being conveyed to Breſt. with the firſt op- 
portunity. They were a fine body of troops, very near 
equal in number to the beſiegers; and lord Colville, who 
had by this time returned to the harbour, prepared ſhips 
for their tranſportation to France. Thus the town and 
fort of St. John's, with all the other petty places which 
the French had taken on this coaſt, were recovered, with 
very little loſs, by a handful of troops, who acted with 
moſt remarkable reſolution, and ſurmounted many difh- 
culties by dint of indefatigable labour and perſeverancę. 
In this ſhort expedition, lieutenant Schuyler, of the royal 
Americans, was killed. Captain Macdonald died of 
the wounds he +-ceived in attacking one of the ene- 
my's fortified poits, The captains Bailie and Mac- 
kenzie were Lkewiſe wounded, but recovered ; and not 

+ above twenty men were loſt in all the different actions. 
FLIV. While the Britiſh troops were thus encountering 
dangers and difficulties abroad, and ſpending their beſt 
þ:ood with alacrity, for the hogour and advantage of their 
28 3 nne O . 2 n * > 8 country: 
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country, the people at home were heated and inflamed | 


to a very dangerous degree of faction. Indeed, by this 
time, the commonalty through the whole kingdom had 
loudly declared for the profefied enemies of the miniſtry ; 
and the clamour K the peace was augmented by the 
voice of many, who, in other reſpects, had no objection 
to the perſon of the miniſter. With reſpect to the articles 
of the peace, which were now pretty well known, though 
the preliminaries had not been formally ſigned, many pa- 
pers and pamphlets were written and publiſhed on both 
tides of the queſtion. It was taken for granted that 
great part of the Britiſh conqueits would be reſtored ; 
therefore laboured compariſons were drawn between 
Canada and the French ſugar iſlands, in which the import- 
ance of each was magnified or depreciated with all the arti» 
fice of miſrepreſentation, according to the intereſted views 
of the different authors who drew their pens upon this 
occaſion. Whether it was neceſſary to give up the con- 
quere@&3ſlands, we ſhall not pretend to determine; but 
thoſe ho argued for reſtoring Canada, rather than 
Guadaloupe, were either extremely ignorant of the true 
intereſts of Great Britain, or influenced by motives of 
E which they reſolved to obey at the 
azard of ſowing the ſeeds of a new war in North Ame- 
rica: For, excluſive of the commercial advantages im- 
mediately derived from the poſlzition of Canada, that is, 
the entire fur trade of a vaſt, continent, it effectually ſe» 
cured the Britiſh colonies in that part of the world, Which 
could not poſſibly be ſafe white the Fiench retained their 
ſettlements on the lakes, the river and gulph of St. Lau- 
rence. | | | 
d LV. The moſt ſanguine politicians inſiſted upon a 
continuation of the war, which would, in another cams 
paign, add the ifland of St. Domingo to the other con- 
queſts; of conſequence, give the finiſhing ſtroke to 
tne commerce and navigation of France, and enable 
Great Britain to ſupply all Europe with ſugar: on her 
own terms. They aihrmed, that in the mean time, pud- 
lic credit could receive no great ſhock, inaſmuch as it 


ppeared in the courſe of the preceding year, that the 


gover n- 
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government might have borrowed much greater ſums 
than were neceffary for the annual expenſe of the war, 
This, however, was a fallacious argument. True it is, 
great ſums were offered; but theſe offers were not the 
effect of affluence, but of avarice. Every individual who 
could command a fum of ready money, being allured by 
the high premiums which the government allowed, haſt- 
ened to join the ſubſcription. A vile ſpirit of uſury took 
poſſeſſion of the people. Juſt debts were left unpaid: 
Sacred depoſits of truſt were invaded. The whole ſpecie 
of the united kingdom centered in the capital; ſo that 


the extremities were left deſtitute. Perſonal credit, the. 


ſoul and effence of a trading nation, was at an end; 
manufactures languiſhed ; and ſcarce any commerce was 
to be ſeen, but the infamous traffic of ftock-jobbing. 

S LVI. Another ſet of patriots declared they had no 
objection to a peace, provided the nation retained the 
iſlands of Martinique and Guadaloupe, together with 
Canada and Cape Breton, and the French ſhould, be to- 
tally excluded from the fiſhery on the banks of New- 
foundland, which laſt was not only a ſource of great 


wealth, but alſo the chief nurſery of their ſeamen, by 


means of which they had been enabled to conteſt the ſu - 
periority with Great Britain, in every branch of com- 
merce. Without all doubt, England, by the poſſeſſion 
of thoſe iſlands and the excluſive fiſhery, would have de- 
rived great advantages, and, in particular, muſt have en- 
grofſed almoſt the whole Guinea trade for ſlaves and 


gum; which the French had for many years carried on 


to the greateſt extent. They obſerved, that France had 
no right to demand the reſtoration of their iſlands, as 
they bad nothing to give by way of compenſation for 
fuch a ſacrifice: That Belleifle was an equivalent for 
Minorca ; that they could have as little pretence for in- 
fiſting upon a ſhare of the fiſhery : That with reſpect to 
Spain, it would be weak and impolitic to give up at any 
rate the important conqueſt of the Havannah, which 
muſt of courſe be followed by the reduction of the who 
land of Cuba, very near as extenſive as Great Britain; 
the moſt healthy, fertile, and delightful of all the coun: 
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tries hitherto diſcovered in that part of the world: But 
that it would be a mark of ſtill greater imbecility, to 
part with this conqueſt, without eſtabliſhing the right of 
the Britiſh ſubjects to cut logwood and erect forts. for 
their ſecurity in the bay of Honduras, and to navigate in 
thoſe ſeas, without ſearch or moleſtation; without ob- 
liging Spain to relinquiſh all title to the fiſhery of New 
foundland; to cede the whole country of Florida to 


Great Britain; and make ſignal ſatisfaction for the 


ſhameful partiality ſhe had, ſince the beginning of the 
war, ſhown in favour of France, to the prejudice of the 
Engliſh ſubjects. All theſe points deſerved conſideration. 
Had Great Britain fought for herſelf alone, and reſtrict- 
ed her efforts to her own element, ſhe might have retain. 
ed all her conqueſts, and even have found her account in 
the proſecution of hoſtilities : But ſhe was ſaddled with _ 
the protect ion of her allies ; and, on their account, in- 
volved in a double continental war, the expenſe of which 
overbalanced all the advantages ſhe could derive from 
the ſucceſs of her arms. France and Spain declared, in 
plain terms, that, without the reſtitution of the iſlands. 
and the Havannah, peace could be of no advantage to 
them; that they would rather hazard the proſecution of 
the war, which, in the long run, muſt exhauſt the 
finances and credit of England; and, in the mean time, 
redouble their efforts in making an entire conqueſt of 
Portugal, which it would not be in the power of the Bri- 
tin auxiliaries to protect. No a 
VII. Perhaps the miniſtry of Great Britain diſ- 
covered an eagerneſs for peace in the negotiation, which 
encouraged the courts of Verſailles and Madrid to infiſt 
upon more favourable terms than otherwiſe they would 
have heen glad to embrace. Be that as it may, the pre- 
liminaries were ſigned on both ſides, and interchanged at 
Verfailles ahout the latter end of November : An event 
which was immediately communicated to the ci, of 
London, by a letter from the under ſecretary of ſtate to 
the lord mayor. The capital was ſtill in a ſerment, 
hich the chief magiſtrate took very little pains to allay. 
he oppoſition had been gathering ſtrength ever 15 
| | the 
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the negotiation was renewed. Meaſures were taken for 
effecting a coalition between the duke of Newcaſtle and 
Mr. Pitt, who bad hitherto kept aloof from each other, 
at the head of their reſpeCtive partiſans. It is certain 
that the former, for ſonie time, had been no friend to 
that miniſter's meaſnres. He ſaw his own importance 
_ dwindle by the continuance of the war, in proportion as 
it was ſucceſsful. He ſecretly encouraged the attacks 
that were made upon Mr. Pitt's meaſures, and, had not 
lord Bute ſtept in, he himſelf would have headed the 
pacifhe ſyſtem. But they were far Jeſs diſunited from 
one another than each was to lord Bute. At laſt com- 
mon enmity united thein, and they joined their endeavours 
to perſuade the people that the parliament would never 
ratify the conditions of ſuch an infamous peace. On 
the other hand, the members of the adminiſtration did 
not fail to take every proper meaſure that could enſure the 
approbation of the legiſlature. By this time the earl of 
Halifax was joined with the earl of Egremont, as ſecre- 


of ſtate; and Mr. Grenville was placed at the head 
of the admiralty. Mr. Fox exerted himſelf ſucceſsfully ſe 
in ſecuring the concurrence of many individuals in the pl 
lower houſe ; and almoſt the whole landed intereſt was bo 


well affected to the meaſures of the government. 
S LVIII. On the twenty-fifth day of November, the 8¹ 
parliament being aſſembled, his majeſty harangued them 
trom the throne. He obſerved, that the late war with 
Spain, and the attack of his ally, the king of Portugal, 
having greatly affected the commerce of his ſubjects, f 
multiplied the objects of his military operations, and MW ©. 
added to the heavy bardens of his POTS he had will- 
ingly embraced an occafion that offered of renewing the 
negot*ation for peace. He gave them to underſtand, that 
the preliminary articles were adtually hgned ; that, by 
the conditions in which all parties had acquieſced, an 
immenſe territory was added to the empire of Great 
Britain ; and a ſolid foundation laid for the increaſe of 
commerce; that care had been taken to remove all occa- 
ſions of future diſputes ; that the king of Portugal was 
ſecured in all his dominions z and that all the ae”? 
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of his German allies were evacuated by the troops of 
France. He lamented that a great number of his ſub. 
je&s had been loſt in different parts of the world z a con- 
ſideration which reinforced the other reaſons he had to 
engage in the negotiation; and that he had haſtened the 
concluſion of it, to prevent the neceſſity of making pre- 
parations for another campaign, He deſired the com- 
mons to conſider of ſuch methods in the ſettlement of the 
new acquiſitions, as ſhould moſt effectually tend to the 
ſecurity of thoſe countries, and to the improvement of 
the Britiſh trade and navigation. He recommended to 
their care and attention, his gallant ſubjects, by whoſe 
valour thoſe conqueſts were made. He obſerved, that 
union at home was peculiarly neceſſary to lay the founda- 
tion of that economy which they owed to themſelves and 
their poſterity, and which alpfie could relieve the nation 
from the heavy burdens entaited upon it by the neceſſities 
of a long expenſive war. 

$ LIX. In anſwer to this ſpeech, addreſſes were pre- 
ſented as uſual by both houſes, containing general com- 
pliments of congratulation on the approach of peace, ag 
well as upon the birth of the prince ot Wales. Next day 
a ceſſation of arms was proclaimed ; and orders were 
given for opening again all the channels of communica- 
tion with France and Spain, When the upper houſe 
took the articles of the peace into conſideration, many 
objections were made by the lords in the oppoſition ; and 
ſome ſevere 2 were thrown out againſt the earl 
of Bute, with appearance of heat and perſonal animoſity. 
That nobleman defended his own conduct with temper 
and decorum, in a well- connected ſpeech delivered with 
great propriety, to the ſurpriſe of many who did not 
think him ſo well qualified in the art and faculty of elo- 
cution. He gave a detail of the negotiation ; and not 
only owned himſelf a warm promoter of the peace, but 
even expreſſed a deſire that this circumſtance ſhould be 
engraved upon his tomb. He was ſeconded by the earl 
of Halifax, and ſupported by a great majority. , 

LX. The ſame good fortune attended the adminiſ- 


| tration in the other houſe, where the oppoſition made its 
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appearance in a number that was by no means form. 
dable. Mr. Pitt, though in his health greatly indiſpoſed, 
reſolved to diſapprove the peace in perſon, He came 
into the houſe, fapported on the arms of his friends, and 
obtained of the ſpeaker permiſſion to harangue fitting, 
In this attitude he fpoke above two hours without inter- 
-miſhon. The ſcope of his ſpeech was to juſtify his own 
conduct in the adminiſtration; and to give his opinion 
of the ſeparate articles of the peace, which, upon the 
whole, he condemned as inadequate to the ſucceſs of the 
Britiſn arms. It is true, he himſelf had, in the courſe of 
the preceding year, agreed to articles much lefs advan. 
tageous to Great Britain: But he inſiſted upon the con- 
- queſts made fince that period; and it was obferved on 
the other fide, that, if freſh advantages had been gained, 
new incumbrances were added by the war with Spain, 
the protection of Portugal, the interruption of trade with 
both thoſe nations, the increaſe of the national debt, and 
the want of men to reciuit the army and navy. Ina 
word, Mr. Pitt was not heard with that attention and 
* applauſe which he had formerly commanded. The 
mayor of London ſpoke on the ſame fide, without mak- 
ing much impreſſion ; and both houſes agreed upon ad- 
dreſſes of approbation, which were preſented accordingly. ¶ po, 
The definitive treaty of peace, tigned at Paris on the Wl 
"tenth day of February one thouſand ſeventeen hundred = 
and fixty-three, was couched in theſe terms: and 


. The Definitive Treaty of Peace and Friendſbip, betaveen I Celle 
his Britannic Majeſty, the Moft Chriſtian King, and the I Ta. 
King of Spain. Concluded at Paris, the 10th day of MW "is 

February 1763. To which the King of Poriugal 


acceded on the ſame day. nary 
i | ; m 

Js the Name of the mift holy and undivided Trinity, Fa: nal 

| lber, Son, and Holy Gheſt. So be it. de 

t BE it known to all thoſe to whom it ſhall, or may, in = 5 

; ] 


any manner, belong, „„ 4 
© It has pleaſed the Moſt High to diffuſe the ſpirit of ; inn 


union and concord among the princes, whoſe duviſon 
: = | 64 | | : 
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had ſpread troubles in the four parts of the world, and to 


inſpire them with the inclination to cauſe the comforts of 
peace to ſucceed to the,misfortunes of a long and bloody 
war, which having ariſen between England and France, 
during the reign of the moſt ſerene and moſt potent 
prince, George the Second, by the grace of God, king of 
Great Britain, of glorious memory, continued under the 
reign of the moſt ſerene and moſt potent prince, George 


| the Third, his ſucceſſor, and, in its progreſs, communicat- 


ed itſelf to Spain and Portugal: Conſequently, the moſt, 
ſerene and moſt potent . George the Third, by the 
grace of God, king of Great Britain, France, and Ire- 
land, duke of Brunſwick and Lunenbourg, arch - treaſu- 
rer, and elector, of the holy Roman Empire; the moſt 
ſerene and moſt potent prince, Lewis the Fifteenth, by 


| the grace of God, moſt chriſtian k ing; and the moſt ſe- 


rene and moſt potent prince, Charles the Third, by the 
grace of God, king of Spain and of the Indies, after hav- 
mg laid the . . of peace in the preliminaries, 
ſigned at Fountainbleau the third of November laſt; and 
the moſt ſerene and moſt potent prince, don Joſeph the 
Firſt, by the grace of God, king of Portugal and of the 
Algarves, after having acceded thereto, determined to 
complete, without delay, this great and important work. 
For this purpoſe the high contracting parties have named 
and appointed their reſpective ambaſſadors extraordinary: 
and miniſters plenipotentiary, viz. his ſacred majeſty the 
king of Great Britain, the moſt illuſtrious and moſt ex- 
cellent lord, John duke and earl of Bedford, marquis of. 
Taviſtock, &c. his minifter of ſtate, lieutenant-general of 
his armies, keeper of the privy-ſeal, knight of the moſt 
noble order of the garter, and his ambaſſador extraordi- 
nary and miniſter plenipotentiary to his molt chriſtian 
majeſty ; his ſacred majeſty the moſt. chriſtian king, the 
moſt illuſtrious and moſt excellent lord Czfar Gabriel 
de Choifevl, duke of Praſlin, peer of France, knight of 
his orders, lieutenant-general of his armies, and of the 
province of Britanny, counſellor in all his councils, and, 
miniſter and ſecretary of ſtate, and of his commands and 
huances : His ſacred majeſty the catholic king, the moſt 
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illuſtrious and moſt excellent lord, don Jerome Grimaldi, 
marquis de Grimaldi, knight of the moſt chriſtian king's 
orders, gentleman of his catholic majeſty's bed- chamber 

in employment, and his ambaſſador extraordinary to his 
molt chriſtian majeſty ; his ſacred majeſty the moſt faith. 
ful king, the moſt illuſtrious and moſt excellent lord, 
Martin de Mello and Caſtro, knight profeſſed of the 
order of Chriſt, of his moſt faithful majeſty*s council, and 
his ambaſſador and miniſter plenipotentiary to his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty. | * 

- © Who, after having duly communicated to each 
other their full powers in good form, have agreed upon 
the articles the tenour of which is as follows: 

„ Art. I. There ſhall be a chriſtian, univerſal, and 
1 peace, as well by ſea as by land, and a ſincere 

nd conſtant friendſhip ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed between 
their Britannic, moſt chriſtian, catholic, and moſt faith- | 
ful majeſties, and between their heirs and ſucceſſors, 
kingdoms, dominions, provinces, countries, ſubjects, and 7 
_ vaſſals, of what quality or condition ſoever they be, 1 
without exception of places, or of perſons; ſo that the , 
high contracting parties ſhall give the greateſt attention 

to maintain between themſelves and their ſaid dominions n 
and ſubjes, this reciprocal friendſhip and correſpond- a 
ence, without permitting, on either ſide, any kind of 
hoſtilities, by fea or by land, to be committed from 6 
henceforth, for any cauſe, or under any pretence, what- b. 
ſoever; and every thing ſhall be carefully avoided, WM *: 
which might hereafter prejudice the union happily re- 
eſtabliſhed, applying themſclves, on the contrary, on 
every occaſion, to procure for each other whatever may 
contribute to their mutual glory, intereſts, and advan- 
tages, without giving any aſſiſtance or protection, direct- 
y or indire&ly, to thoſe who would cauſe any prejudice 
to either of the high contracting parties: There ſhall be 
à general oblivion of eveiy thing that may have been 
done or committed before, or ſince, the commencement 
of the war which is juſt ended, | 
„ Art. II. The treaties of Weſtphalia of 1648; 
tnoſe of Madrid between the crowns of Great * and 
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Spain of 1667, and 1670; the treaties of peace of Nimef 
guen of 1678, and 1679; of Ryſwick of 1697; thoſe o 
peace and of commerce of Utrecht of 1713 ; that of Ba- 
den of 1714; the treaty of the triple alliance of the Hague 
of 1717; that of the quadrupie alliance of London of 
1718; the treaty of peace of Vienna of 1738; the defi- 
nitive treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle of 1748; and that of 
Madrid, between the crown of Great Britain and Spain 
of 1750; as well as the treaties between the crowns of 
Spain and Portugal, of the 13th of February 1668; of 
the 6th of February 1715; and of the 12th of February 
1761; and that of the 31th of April 1713, between 
France and Portugal, with the guarantees of Great. Bri- 
tain ; ſerve as a baſis and foundation to the peace, and 
the preſent treaty : And for this purpoſe, they are all re- 
newed and confirmed in the beſt form, as well as all the 


treaties in general, which ſubſiſted between the high con- 


tracting parties before the war, as if they were inſerted 
here word for word; ſo that they are to be exactly ob- 


ſerved, for the future, in their whole tenour, and religiouſ- 


ly executed on all ſides, in all their points, which ſhall not 
be derogated from by the preſent treaty, notwithſtanding 
all that may have been ſtipulated to the contrary by any 
of the high contracting parties: And all the ſaid parties 
declare, that they will not ſuffer any privilege, favour, or 
indulgence, to ſubſiſt, contrary to the treaties above con- 
firmed, except what ſhall have been agreed and ſtipulated 
by the preſent treaty. | 

„ Art. III. All the priſoners made on all ſides, as 


well by land as by ſea, and the hoſtages carried away, or 


given during the war, and to this day, ſhall be reſtored, 
without ranſom, fix weeks at lateſt, to be computed from 
the day of the exchange of the ratification of the preſent 
treaty, each crown reſpectively paying the advances 


which ſhall have been made for the ſubſiſtence and main- 


tenance of their priſoners, by the ſovereign of the country 
where they ſhall have been detained, according to the at- 


teſted receipts and eſtimates, and other authentic vouchers, 
which ſhall be furniſhed on one ſide and the other: And 
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ſecurities ſhall be reciprocally given for the payment of 
the debts which the priſoners ſhall have contracted in the 
countries 'where they have been detained, until their en. 
tire liberty. And all the ſhips of war and merchant 
veſſels, which ſhall have been taken fince the expiration 
of the terms agreed upon for the ceſſation of hoſtilities by 
fea, ſhall be likewiſe reſtored boza fide, with all their 
crews and cargoes : And the execution of this article 
ſhall be proceeded upon immediately after the exchange 
of the ratifications of this treaty. 

& Art. IV. His moſt chriſtian majeſty renounces all 
pretenſions which he has heretofore formed, or might 


form, to Nova Scotia, or Acadia, in all-its parts; and 


guaranties the whole of it, and with all its dependancies, to 
the king of Great Britain; moreover his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty cedes and guaranties to his ſaid Britannic ma- 
jeſty, in full right, Canada, with all its dependancies, as 
well as the iſland of Cape Breton, and all the other iſlands 
and coaſts in the gulf and river St. Laurence, and, in ge. 
eral, every thing that depends on the ſaid countries, lands, 

iſlands, and coaſts, with the ſovereignty, property, poſ- 
leſſion, and all rights acquired by treaty or otherwiſe, 
which the moſt chriſtian king and the crown of France 
have had, till now, over the faid countries, iſlands, lands, 
places, coaſts, and their inhabiiants; ſo that the moſt 
chriſtian king cedes and makes over the whole to the ſaid 
king, and to the crown of Great Britain, and that in 
the moſt ample manner and form, without reſtriction, 
and without any liberty to depart from the faid ceſſion and 
guaranty, under any pretence, or to diſturb Great Bri- 
tain in the poſſeſſions above mentioned. His Britan- 
nic majeſty, on his ſide, agrees to grant the liberty of the 
catholic. religion to the inhabitants of Canada: He will, 
conſequently, give the moſt preciſe and moſt effectual or- 
dlers, that his new Roman catholic ſubjects may profeſs the 


worſhip of their religion, according do the rites of the 


Romiſh church, as far as the laws of Great Britain per- 
it. His Britannic majeſty further agrees, that the 
French vad, 6r ole who had ben i of 
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the moſt chriſtian king in Canada, may retire, with all 
ſafety and freedom, wherever they ſhall think proper, and 
may ſell their eſtates, provided it be to the ſubjects of his 
Britannic majeſty, and bring away their effects, as well 
as their perſons, without being reſtrained in their emi- 
gration, under any pretence whatſoever, _ that 
of debts, or of criminal proſecutions: The term limited 
for this emigration ſhall be fixed to the ſpace of eighteen 
months, to be computed from the day of the exchange of 
the ratification of the preſent treaty. | | 

« Art. V. The ſubjects of France ſhall have the 
liberty of fiſhing and drying on a part of the coaſts of the 
iſland of Newfoundland, ſuch as it is ſpecified in the 
thirteenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, which article 
is renewed and confirmed by the preſent treaty (except 
what relates to the iſland of Cape Breton, as well as to 
the other iſlands and coaſts in the mouth and in the gulf 
of St. Laurence): And his Britannic majeſty conſents 
to leave to the ſubjects of the moſt chriſtian king the liberty 
of fiſhing in the gulf of St. Laurence, on condition that 
the ſubjects of France do not exerciſe the ſaid fiſhery but 
at the diſtance of three leagues from all the coaſts belong- 
ing to Great Britain, as well thoſe of the continent, as 
thoſe of the iſlands ſituated in the ſaid gulf of St. Lau- 
rence. And as to what relates to the fiſhery on the coaſts 
of the iſland of Cape Breton out of the ſaid gulf, the ſub- 
jets of the moſt chriſtian king ſhall not be permitted to 
exerciſe the ſaid fiſhery, but at the diſtance of fifteen 
leagues from the coaſts of the iſland of Cape Breton; and 
the fiſhery on the coaſts of Nova-Scotia or Acadia, and 
every where elſe out of the ſaid gulf, ſhall remain on the 
foot of former treaties, . | <q 
Art. VI, The king of Great Britain cedes the 
iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, in full right, to his 
molt chriſtian majeſty, to ſerve as ſhelter to the French 
fihermen: And his {aid moſt chriſtian majeſty engages 
not to fortiſy the ſaid iſlands ; to erect no buildings upon 
them but merely for the conyenience of the fiſhery ; and 
le. 5 upon them a guard of fifty men only for the po- 
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16 Art. VII. In order to re-eſtabliſh peace on ſolid 
and durable foundations, and to remove for ever all ſub- 
jeſt of diſpute with regard to the limits of the Britiſh and 
French territories on the continent of America; it is 
, that, for the future, the confines between the do- 
minions of his Britannic majeſty and thoſe of his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty, in that part of the world, ſhall be fixed 
irrevocably by a line drawn along the middle of the river 
Miſſiſſippi, from its ſource to the river Iberville, and 
from thence, by a line drawn along the middle of this 
river, and the lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain, to the 
fea; and for this purpoſe, the moſt chriftian king cedes 
in full right, and guaranties to his Britannic majeſty, the 
river and port of the Mobile, and every thing which he 
ſſeſſes, or ought to poſſeſs, on the left fide of the river 
iffiſſippi, except the town of New Orleans, and the 
land in which it is ſituated, which ſhall remain to 
France: Provided that the navigation of the river Miſſiſ- 
fippi ſhall be equally free, as well to the ſubjects of 
Great Britain, as to thoſe of France, in its whole breadth 
and length, from its ſource to the ſea, and expreſly that 
part which is between the ſaid iſland of New Orleans and 
the right bank of that river, as well as the paſſage both 
in and out of its mouth. It is farther ſtipulated, that 
the veſſels belonging to the ſubjects of either nation 
ſhall not be ſtopped, viſited, or ſubjected to the payment 
of any duty whatſoever. The ſtipulations inſerted in the 
Fourth article, in favour of the inhabitants of Canada, 
ſhall alſo take place with regard to the inhabitants of the 
countries ceded by this article. 7 
- © Art. VIII. The king of Great Britain ſhall reſtore 
to France the iſlands of Guadaloupe, of Marie Galante, 
of Deſirade, of Martinico, and of Belleiſle; and the for- 
treſſes of theſe iſlands ſhall be reſtored in the ſame condi- 
tion they were in, when they were conquered by the Bri- 
tim arms: Provided that his Britannic majeſty*s ſubjects 
who ſhall have ſettled in the ſaid iflands, or thoſe who 
ſhall have any commercial affairs to ſettle there, or in the 
other places reſtored to France by the preſent treaty, ſhall 


have liberty to ſell their lands and their eſtates, to _ 
T3. - h | . 
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their affairs, to recover their debts, and bring away their 
effects, as well as their perſons, on board veſſels, which 
they ſhall be permitted to ſend to the ſaid iſlands, and 
other places reſtored as above, and which ſhall ſerve for 
this ufe only, without being reſtrained on account of 
their religion, or under any other pretence whatſoever, 
except that of debts, or of criminal proſecutions z and for 
this purpoſe the term of eighteen months is allowed to 
his Britannie majeſty's ſubje&s, to be computed from 
the day of the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent 
treaty : But as the liberty granted to his Britannic ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects to bring away their perſons and their ef- 
fects, in veſſels of their nation, may be liable to abuſes, 
if precautions were not taken to prevent them; it has 
been expreſly agreed between his Iritannie majeſty and 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty, that the number of Engliſh 
veſſels,|which ſhall have L to go to the ſaid iſlands and 
places reſtored to France, ſhall be limited, as well as the 
number of tons of each one; that they ſhall go in bal- 
laſt; ſhall ſet fail at a fixed time; and ſhall make one 
voyage only, all the effects belonging to the Engliſh be- 
ing to be embarked at the ſame time. It has been fur- 
ther agreed, that his moſt chriſtian majeſty ſhall cauſes 
the neceſſary paſſports to be given to the ſaid veſſels; 
that, for the greater ſecurity, it ſhall be allowed to place 
two French clerks, or guards, in each of the ſaid veſſels, 
which ſhall be viſited in the landing-places and ports 
of the ſaid iflands and places reſtored to France, and that 
the merchandiſe which ſhall be found therein ſhall be con- 
fiſcated. 

“ Art. IX. The moſt chriſtian king cedes and guaran- 
ties to his Britannic majeſty, in full right, the iſlands of 
Grenada, and of the Grenadines, with the ſame ſtipulations 
in favour of the inhabitants of this colony, inſerted in the 
fourth article of thoſe for Canada: And the partition of 
the iſlands called neutral, is agreed and fixed, ſo that thoſe 
of St. Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago, ſhall remain in 
full right to Great Britain, and that of St. Lucia ſhall be 
delivered to France, to enjoy the ſame likewiſe in — 

F right; 
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right; and the high contracting parties guaranty the 


partition ſo ſtipulated. _ 

Art, X. Hi 

the iſland of Goree in the condition it was in when con- 
quered z and his | moſt chriſtian majeſty cedes in full 
right, and guaranties to the king of Great Britain, the 
river Senegal, with the forts and factories of St. Lewis, 


Podor, and Galam; and with all the rights and depend- 


ancies of the ſaid river Senegal. 

«© Art. XI. In the Eaſt Indies, Great Britain ſhall 
reſtore to France, in the condition they are now in, the 
different factories which that crown poſſeſſed, as well on 


the coaſt of Coromandel and Orixa, as on that of Malabar, 
as alſo in Bengal, at the beginning of the year one thou- 


ſand ſeven hundred and forty-nine. And his moſt chriſ- 
tian majeſty renounces all pretenſions to the acquiſition 
which he had made on the coaſt of Coromandel and Orixa, 
ſince the ſaid beginning of the year one thouſand ſeven 


hundred and forty-nine. His moſt chriſtian majeſty ſhall 


reſtore on his ſide, all that he may have conquered from 
Great Britain, in the Eaſt Indies, during the preſent 
war; and will expreſly cauſe Nattal and Tapanoully in 
the iſland of Sumatra, to be reſtored ; he engages further 
not to erect fortifications, or to keep troops, in any part 
of the dominions of the ſubah of Bengal. And, in order 


to preſerve future peace on the coaſt of Coromandel and 


Orixa, the Engliſh and French ſhall ackrowledge Maho- 
met Ally Ehan for lawful nabob of the Carnatic, and 
Salabat Jing for lawful ſubah of the Decan; and both 
parties ſhall renounce all demands and pretenſions of ſatiſ- 
faction, with which they night charge each other, or 
their Indian allies, for their depredations, or pillage, com- 
mitted, on the one fide or on the other, during the war. 
c Art. XII. The iſland of Minorca ſhall be reſtored 
to his Britannic majeſty, as well as Fort St. Philip, in the 
ſame condition they were in, when conquered by the 
arms of the moſt chriſtian king; and with the artil- 
lery which was there, when the ſaid iſland and the ſaid 
fort were taken. 2 ee 10 


* 


« Art. 


$ Britannic majeſty ſhall reſtore to France | 
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c Art. XIII. The town and port of Dunkirk ſhall be 


put into the ſtate fixed by the treaty of Aix - la- Chapelle, 


and by former treaties. The Cunette ſhall be deſtroyed 


immediately after the exchange of the ratifications of 


the preſent treaty, as well as the forts and batteries 
which defend the entrance on the fide of the ſea ; and pro- 
viſion ſhall be made, at the ſame time, for the whole- 
ſomeneſs of the air, and for the health of the inhabitants, 
by ſome other means, to the ſatis faction of the king of 
Great Britain. 1535 5 

&« Art, XIV. France ſhall reſtore all the countries be- 
longing to the electorate of Hanover, to the landgrave of 


Heſſe, to the duke of Brunſwick, and to the count of 


La Lippe Buckebourg, which are or ſhall be occupied 
by his moſt chriſtian majeſty's arms; the fortreſſes of 
theſe different countries ſhall be reſtored in the ſame con- 
dition they were in when conquered by the French army; 


and the pieces of artillery, which ſhall have been carried 


elſewhere, ſhall be replaced by the ſame number, of the 


ſame bore, weight, and metal. | 
Art. XV. Incaſe the ſtipulations contained in the 
thirteenth article of the prehminaries, ſhould not be 


completed at the time of the ſignature of the preſent 


treaty, as well with regard to the evacuations to be made 
by the armies of France of the fortreſſes of Cleves, We- 


ſel, Guelders, and of all the countries belonging to the 


king of Pruſſia, as with regard to the evacuations to be 
made by the Britiſh and French armies of the countries 
which they occupy in Weſtphalia, Lower Saxony, on the 
Lower Rhine, Upper Rhine, and in all the Empire, and 
to the retreat of the troops into the dominions of their re- 
ſpective ſovereigns; their Britannic and moſt chriſtian 
majeſt ies promiſe to proceed, bona fide, with all the de- 
ipatch the caſe will admit of, to the ſaid evacuations, the 
entire completion whereof they ſtipulate before the fif- 
teenth of March next, or ſooner, if it can be done: And 
their Britannic and moſt chriſtian majeſties further en- 
gage and promile to each other, not to-furniſh any ſuc- 


cours, of any kind, to their reſpective allies who ſhall con- 


tinue engaged in the war in Germany. . 
. 9 
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6 Art, XVI. The deciſion of the prizes made in time 
of peace, by the ſubjects of Great Britain, on the Spa; 
niards, ſhall be referred to the courts of juſtice of the ad · 
miralty of Great Britain, conformably to the rules eſta- 
bliſhed among all nations, ſo that the validity of the ſaid 
prizes, between the Britiſh and Spaniſh nations, ſhall be 
decided and judged, according to the law of nations, and 
according to treaties, in the courts of juſtice of the nation 
who ſhall have made the capture. 
e Art. XVII. His Britannic majeſty ſhall cauſe to be 
demoliſhed all the fortifications which his ſubjects ſhall 
have erected in the bay of Honduras, and other places of 
the territory of Spain in that part of the — » four 
months after the ratification of the preſent treaty ; and 
his catholic majeſty ſhall not permit his Britannic ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, or their workmen, to be diſturbed or 
moleſted, under any pretence whatſoever, in the ſaid | 
laces, in their occupation of cutting, loading, and carry- | 
ing away logwood ; and for this purpoſe they may build | 
without hindrance, and occupy without interruption, the { 
houſes and magazines which are neceſſary for them, for 8 
their families, and for their effects: And his catholic 
majeſty aſſures to them by this article, the full enjoyment 
of thoſe advantages and powers, on the Spaniſh coaſts 
and territories, as above ſtipulated, immediately after the 
Tatification of the preſent treaty. | 
« Art. XVIII. His catholic majeſty deſiſts, as well 
for himſelf as for his ſucceſſors, from all pretenſions, 
which he may have formed in favour of the Guipuſcoans, 
and other his ſubjects, to the right of fiſhing in the neigh- 
beurhood of the iſland of Newfoundland. | 
« Art. XIX. The king of Great Britain ſhall reſtore lat. 
to Spain all the territory which he has conquered in the anc 
iſland of Cuba, with the fortreſs of the Havannah, and 
this fortreſs, as well as all the other fortreſſes of the ſaid col. 
iſland, ſhall be reſtored in the fame condition they were it of! 
when conquered by his Britannic majeſty's arms; pro- rwe 
vided that his Britannic majeſty's ſubjects who ſhall have pen 
ſettled in the (aid ifland, reſtored to Spain by oa oh reg 


treaty, or thoſe who ſhall kave any commercial ” , 
£ 3 tis 
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Kettle there, ſhall have liberty to ſell their lands and their 


eſtates, to ſettle their affairs, to recover their debts, and 


to bring away their effects as well as their perſons, on 
board veſſels which they ſhall be permitted to ſend to the 


ſaid iſland reſtored as above, and which ſhall ſerve for 
that uſe only, without being reſtrained on account of their 
religion, or under any pretence whatſoever, except that 
of debts or of criminal proſecutions ; and for this pur- 
poſe the term of eighteen months is allowed to his Britan- 
nic majeſty's ſubjets, to be computed from the day of 


the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent treaty ; but 


as the liberty granted to his Britannic majeſty's ſubjects, 
to bring away their perſons and their effects, in veſſels 
of their nation, may be liable to abuſes, if precautions 
are not taken to prevent them; it has been expreſly 
agreed between his Britannic majeſty and his catholic 
majeſty, that the number of Engliſh veſſels, which ſhall 
have leave to go to the ſaid iſland reſtored to Spain, ſhall 
be limited, as well as the number of tons of each one; 
that they ſhall go in ballaſt ; ſhall ſet ſail at a fixed time; 
and ſhall make one voyage only; all the effects belong- 
ing to the Engliſh being to be embarked at the ſame 
time : It has been further agreed, that his catholic ma- 
jeſty ſhall cauſe the neceſſary paſſports to be given to the 
faid veſſels ; that, for the greater ſecurity, it ſhall be al- 
lowed to place two Spaniſh clerks or guards, in each of 
the ſaid veſſels, which ſhall be viſited in the landing- 
places and ports of the ſaid iſland reſtored to Spain, and 
that the merchandiſe which ſhall be found therein ſhall 
be confiſcated. 

« Art. XX. In conſequence of the reſtitution ſtipu- 
lated in the preceding article, his catholic majeſty cedes 
and guaranties, in full right, to his Britannic majeſty, 
Florida, with Fort St. Auguſtin, and the bay of Penſa- 
cola, as well as all that Spain poſſeſſes on the continent 
of North America, to the caſt or to the ſouth-eaſt of the 
river Miſſiſſippi, and, in general, every thing that de- 
pends on the {aid countries and lands, with the ſove- 
reignty, property, poſſeſſion, and all rights acquired by 
treaties, or otherwiſe, which the catholic king, and the 
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. crown of Spain have had, till now, over the ſaid countries, 
lands, places, and their inhabitants; ſo that the catholie 
king cedes and makes over the whole to the ſaid k ing, and 
to the crown of Great Britain, and that in the moſt ample 
manner and form. His Britannic majeſty agrees, on bie 
"fide, to grant to the inhabitants of the countries above 
ceded, the liberty of the catholic religion: He will 
conſequently give the moſt expreſs and the moſt effectual 
orders that his new Roman catholic ſubjects may profeſs 


the ratifications of the preſent treaty. It is moreover 


any reſerve, which ſhall have been conquered by the ar- 


Tame conditicn they were in when conquered, with the 
Tame artillery and ammunition which were found there; 
and with regard to the Portugueſe colonies in America, 
Africa, or in the Eaſt Indies, if any change ſhall hare 
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the worſhip of their religion, according to the rites of the 
Romiſh church, as far as the laws of Great Britain 
3 : His Britannic majeſty further agrees, that the 
7 8 inhabitants, or others who had been ſubjects 1 
of the catholic king in the ſaid countries, may re- ; 
tire, with all ſafety and freedom, wherever they think v 
proper; and may ſell their eſtates, provided it be to his L 
Britannic majeſty's ſubje&s, and bring away their effects, 
as well as their perſons, without being reſtrained in their 1 © 
emigration, under any pretence whatſoever, except that * 
of debts or of criminal proſecutions: The term limited * 
for this emigration being fixed to the ſpace of eighteen Þ! 
months, to be computed from the day of the exchange of cl 


ſtipulated, that his catholic majeſcy ſhall have power to En 
gauſe all the effects that may belong to him to be brought 
away, whether it be artillery, or other things. | 
« Art. XXI. The French and Spaniſh troops ſhall 
evacuate all the territeries, lands, towns, places, and 
caſtles, cf his znoſt faithful majeſty in Europe, without 


mies of France and Spain, and ſhall reſtore them in the 


happened there, all things ſhall be reſtored on the ſame 
footing they were in, and conformably to the preceding 


treaties, which ſubſiſted between the courts of France, pe 
Spain, and Portugal, before the preſent war. Prele 
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% Art. XXII. All the papers, letters, documents, 
and archives, which were found in the countries, territo- 


ries, towns, and places, that are reſtored, and thoſe be- 


longing to the countries ceded, ſhall be reſpectively, and 
bona fide, delivered, or furniſhed at the ſame time, it poſſi- 
ble, that poſſeſſion is taken, or at lateſt four months after 
the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, in 
whatever places the ſaid papers or documents may be found. 
'« Art. XXIII. All the countries and territories, 
which may have been conquered in whatſoever part of 
the world, by the arms of their Britannic and moſt faith - 
ful majeſties, as well as by thoſe of their moſt chriſtian 


and catholie majeſties, which are not included in the pre- 


ſent treaty, either under the title of ceſſions or under the 
title of reſtitutions, ſhall be reſtored without difficulty, 
and without requiring any compenſation. 5 

« Art. XXIV. 1. it is neceſſary to aſſign a fixed 


epoch for the reſtitutions, and the evacuations, to be 


made by each of the high contracting parties; it is 
agreed, that the Britiſh: and French troops ſhall com- 
plete, before the fifteenth of March next, all that ſhall 
remain to be executed of the twelfth and thirteenth arti- 
cles of the preliminaries, figned the third day of Novem- 
ber laſt, with regard to the evacuation to be made in the 
Empire, or elſewhere. The iſland of Belleiſle ſhall be eva- 
cuated fix weeks after the exchange of the ratifications of 
the preſent treaty, or ſooner, if it can be done: Guada- 
loupe, Deſirade, Marie Galante, Martinico, and St. Lueia, 
three months after the exchange of the ratifications of the 
preſent treaty, or ſooner, if it can be done. Great Britain 
ſnall likewiſe, at the end of three months after the exchange 
of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, or ſooner, if 
it can be done, enter into poſſeſſion of the river and port 
of the Mobile, and of all that is to form the limits of the 
territory of Great Britain, on the fide of the river Miſ- 
hſſippi, as they are ſpecified in the ſeventh article. The 
land of Goree ſhall be evacuated by Great Britain, three 
months after the exchange of the ratifications of the 
prelent treaty; and the iſland of Minorca, by France, 
FILES B 3 2 ad 
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at the ſame epoch, or ſooner, if it can be done: And ac. 
cording to the conditions of the fixth article, France ſhall 
likewiſe enter into poſſeſſion of the iſlands of St. Peter 
and of Miquelon, at the end of three months after the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the preſent treaty. The 
factories in the Eaſt Indies ſhall be reftored fix months 
after the exchange of the ratifications ' of the ' preſent 
treaty, or ſooner, if it can be done. The fortreſs of the 
Havannah, with all that has been conquered in the iſland 
of Cuba, ſhall be reſtored three months after the exchange 
- of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, or ſooner, if it 
can be done; and, at the ſame time, Great Britain ſhall 
enter into poſſeſſion of the country ceded by Spain, ac- 
cording to the twentieth article. All the places and 
countries of his moſt faithful majeſty in Europe, ſhall 
be reſtored immediately after the exchange of the ratifica . 
tions of the preſent treaty 3 and the Portugueſe colonies, 
which may have been conquered, ſhall be reſtored in the 
ſpace of three months in the Weſt Indies, and of fix 
months in the Eaſt Indies, after the exchange of the ra- 
tifications of the preſent treaty, or ſooner, if it can be 
done. All the fortreſſes, the reſtitution whereof is ſtipu- 
lated above, ſhall be reſtored, with the artillery and am- 
munition which were found there at the time of the con- 

ueſt. In conſequence whereof, the neceſſary orders 

be ſent by each of the high contracting parties, with 

reciprocal paſſports for the ſhips that ſhall carry them, im- 

mediately after the exchange of the ratifications of the 
ent treaty. | 

% Art. XV. His Britannic majeſty, as ele&or of 
Brunſwick Lunenbourg, as well for himſelf, as for his 
heirs and ſucceſſors, and all the dominions and poſſeſſions 
of his ſaid majeſty in Germany, are included and guaran- 
tied by the preſent treaty of peace. 

cc Art. XXVI. fg ſacred, Britannic, moſt chriſtian, 


catholic, and moſt faithful majefties, promiſe to obſerve, 
fancerely and boza fe, all the articles contained and ſet- 
tled in the preſent treaty ; and they will not ſuffer the 
ſame to be infringed, directly or indirectly, by _ re- 
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ſpective ſubjects; and the ſaid high contracting parties, 


generally and reciprocally, guaranty to each other all the 


ttipulations of the preſent treaty. 

„Art. XXVII. The folemn ratifications of the pre- 
ſent treaty, expedited in good and due form, ſhall be ex- 
changed in this city of Paris, between the high contract - 
ing parties, in the ſpace of a month, or ſooner it poſſible, 
4 be computed from the day of the ſignature of the pre- 

it treaty, ' 

cc 1 we the underwritten, their am- 
baſſadors extraordinary and miniſters plenipotentiarys 
have ſigned with our hand, in their name, and in virtue 
of our full powers, the preſent definitive treaty, and have 
eauſed the ſeal of our arms to be put thereto. 


Done at Paris, the roth of February 1763. 


(L. S.) Bevrer, C. P. 8. 
(L. S.) Chols zul, DUCDE PRAsTIR. 
(L. S.) EL MARQ. DE GRIMAL DI. 


Separate articles. 


4 J. SOME of the titles made uſe of by the contract ing 
powers, either in their full powers and other acts, during 
the courſe of the negotiation, or in the preamble. of the 
go treaty, not being generally acknowledged; it has 

en agreed, that no prejudice ſhall ever reſult therefrom 
to any of the ſaid contracting parties, and that the titles 


taken or omitted on either ſide, on occaſion of the ſaid 


negotiation, and of the preſent treaty, ſhall not be cited, 


or quoted as a precedent. | 

« IT, It has been agreed and determined, that the 
French language, made uſe of in all the copies of the 
preſent treaty, ſhall not become an example which may 
be alſeged, or made a precedent of, or prejudice, in any 
manner, any of the contracting powers; and that they 
ſhall conform themſelves, for the future, to what has 
been obſerved, and ought to be obſerved, with regard to, 
and on the part of, powers, who are uſed, and have a 
right, to give and to receive copies of like treaties in ano- 
ther language than French; the preſent treaty — 
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ſtill the ſame force and effect, as if the aforeſaid cuſtom 
had been therein obſerved. - S. 
III. Though the king of Portugal has not ſigned the 
preſent definitive treaty, their Britannic, moſt chriſtian, 
and catholic majeſties, acknowledge, nevertheleſs, that 
his moſt faithful majeſty is formally included therein as a 
contracting party, and as if he had expreſly ſigned the 
ſaid treaty ; conſequently their Britannic, moſt chriſtian, 
and catholic majeſties, reſpectively and conjointly, pro- 
miſe to his moſt faithful majeſty, in the moſt expreſs and 
moſt binding manner, the execution of all and every the 
clauſes contained in the ſaid treaty, on his act of ac- 
ceſſion. ; | | 

« 'The preſent ſeparate articles ſhall have the ſame force 
as if they were inſerted in the treaty. 


Declaration of his Moft Chriflian Majefty's Plenipotentiary, 
with regard to the debts due to the Canadians. 

«© THE king of Great Britain having deſired, that the 
payment of the letters of exchange and bills which have 
been delivered to the Canadians for the neceſſaries fur- 
niſhed to the French troops, ſhould be ſecured, his moſt 
_ ehriſtian majeſty, entirely diſpoſed to render to every on, e 
that juſtice which is legally due to them, has declared, 
and does declare, that the ſaid bills and letters of ex- 
change ſhall be punctually paid, agreeably to a liquida- 
tion made in a convenient time, according to the diſ- 
tance of the places, and to what ſhall be poſlible; taking 
care, however, that the bills and letters of exchange, 
which the French ſubjects may have at the time of this 
declaration, be not confounded with the bills and letters 
of exchange which are in the poſſeſſion of the new ſubjects 
of the king of Great Britzin. | 
4 In witneſs whereof, we the underwritten miniſter of 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty, duly authoriſed for this pur- 
poſe, have ſigned the preſent declaration, and cauſcd the 
18a] of our arms to be put thereto.” 2 

Done at Paris, the 10th of February 1763. 
e | Cnelszul, Duc de Praſlir. 
| (L. S.) 
Decle- 
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Declaration of his Britannic Majefly's. Ambaſſador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary, with regard to the 
limits of Bengal in the Eaſt Indies. 18 75 
« WE the underwritten ambaſſador extraordinary and 

plenipotentiary of the king of Great Britain, in order te 

prevent all ſubjea of diſpute on account of the limits of 
the dominions of the ſubah of Bengal, as well as of the 
coaſt of Coromandel, and Orixa, declare, in the name, 
and by order of his ſaid Britannic majeſty, that the 
faid dominions of the ſubah of Bengal ſhali be reputed not 
to extend farther than Yanaon excluſively, and that 

Vanaon ſhall be conſidered as included in the north part 

of the coaſt of Coromandel or Orixa. ; 
cc In witneſs whereof, &.“ 

Done at Paris, the 10th of February 1763. 
A WEYPORD, CP; 
| 440 (L. S.) 
THis Britannic, moſt chriſtian, and catholic ma- 

Xſities' full powers to their reſpective miniſters plenipo- 

tentiary, with the acceſſion of his molt faithful majeſty, 

his full power, and declaration of his miniſter (importing 
that no conſequence ſhall be drawn from the alternative 
obſerved on the parts of the king of Great Britain, and 
the moſt chriſtian king, with the moſt faithful din; in 

the act of acceſſion of the court of Portugal) are all the 
other papers that relate to this important ti anſaction; 
but are here omitted, as containing only matters of mere 

form.] | i 
$ LXI. The reader will, at one glance, perceive that 

theſe terms are more advantageous to Great Britain and 

her allies, than thoſe which were agreed tœ by the late 
miniſter. He muſt determine for himſelf, whether they 
were ſuch as ſhe ought to have inſiſted upon, in conſe- 
quence of her additional ſucceſſes. Certainly they were 
more favourable for France and Spain, than thoſe powers 
could have reaſonably expected to enjoys after the loſſes 
they had ſuſtained. It muſt be acknowledged that Great 


Britain, by extending the frontiers of Canada to the 
middle of the Miſſ.ſſi ppi, gained a large tract of fertile 
country 
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country lying on the banks of that river, beſides the ad. 
vantage of a free navigation upon it, and the poſſeſſion 
of the port of Mobile :. But, in order to ſecure the Eng- 
liſh American colonies from all poſſibility of difturbance 
from the French, that reſtleſs nation ought to have been 
expelled from New Orleans, and the whole country of 
Louiſiana ; for, while they remain in this ſettlement, at 
liberty to penetrate by the river to the remote tribes of 
will ſtil] maintain their influence among 
thoſe ſavages: They will ſupply them with neceſſaries, 
conſequently weaken their dependance upon the Engliſh ; 
and employ their arts of inſinuation upon them ſo effec- 
tually, as to have it always in their power to hunt them 
upon the defenceleſs back-ſettlements of the Britiſh co- 
Joniſts. It does not appear that the Britiſh miniſtry were 
well acquainted with the importance of this article. 
$ LXIL. England, by this peace, likewiſe gained an 
acceſſion, in France's ceding to her the iſland of Grenada, 
which, when fully cultivated and peopled, may be of 
ſome conſequence. She moreover acquired the unſettled 
Iſlands of Dominica, Tobago, and St. Vincent; but 
yielded to France the iſland of St. Lucie, ſaid to be 
worth all the reſt. She retains the ſettlement of Senegal 
on the coaſt of Africa, by which ſhe engroſſes the whole 
gum trade of that country; as for the rock of Goree, 
which ſhe reſtored, it was no great ſacrifice. The article 
that relates to the Eaſt Indies, was dictated by the di- 
rectors of the Engliſh company; and ſurely the French 
have no reaſon to complain of its ſeverity, as it reſtores 
them to the poſſeſſion of all the places they had at the be- 
ginning of the war, on condition that they ſhall maintain 
neither forts nor forces in the kingdom of Bengal; thus 
they will enjoy all their former advantages in trade, 
without the temptation and expenſe of forming ſchemes 
of conqueſt and dominion, 
S LXIII. The demol:tion of the works belonging to 
the harbour of Dunkirk, is no doubt a ſenſible mortifica- 
tion to France, though of little conſequence to England, 
. while a ſquadron of ſhips is kept at anchor in the Downs. 


It became an object of ſame conſideration in the war of 
; | queen 
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queen Anne, as a neſt of privateers that infeſted the 
thannel; and was afterwards uſed as 'an inflammatory 
term of faction. The danger that may threaten England 
from Dunkirk, does not depend upon veſſels which couſd 
be received into the harbour, but muſt ariſe from a ſtrong 
fquadron of ſhips of the line, which may always lie at 
anchor in the road. It is undoubtedly in the power of 
France 'to embark twenty thoufand men'on the coaſt of 
Calais and Dunkirk ; and theſe, taking the advantage of 
u ſtrong ealterly wind, which will not allow the Britiſh 
fquadron in the Downs to move from their riding, may, 
under convoy of ten fail of the line, reach the mouth of 
the river Thames, in fourteen hours. Tilbury fort, 
oppoſite to Graveſend, which is the only ſtrength that 
guards the channel, might be filenced in two hours, by 


two or three ſhips of the line; and then the whole ma- 
ment might proceed to Blackwall, without further oppo- 


ftion, Every lover of his country muſt be ſhocked at 
the thoughts of what would happen, if twenty thouſand 
French troops, with the pretender at their head, ſhould 
land within fx miles of the capital. In two hours he 
would be joined by an equal number of partifans, in 
arms, either induced by affe&ion to his family, or inſti- 
gated by the hope of plunder. From that moment, public 
credit would fail; and London be obliged to receive law 
from the invader. This dreadful picture we draw by 
way of caution to the government, which may eafily 
prevent any ſuch diſaſter, by fortifying the rivers 'Fhames 
and Medway, on both ſides, at thoſe places where their 
channels are the moſt eahly commanded, and keeping a 
frong ſquadron of ſhips always ready for ſervice, at the 
Nore, or in the harbour of Sheerneſs. Granting that 
tnch an invaſion was attended with much greater diffi- 
culty, it will be the intereſt of France, upon certain oc 
eahons, to ſacrifice twenty thouſand men merely to try 
the experiment. 2 | 

$ LXIV. As the treaty makes no mention of the ſhips 
taken from the ſubjects of France before the declaration 
of war, in all probability, the king of Great Britain 
agreed that their owners ſhould be indemnified; a con- 


ceſſion 
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refſion which barely atones for a meaſure which (whats | 


ever may have been alleged in its juſtification) will al- 
ways be conſidered by the candid and impartial, as an 
act of violence and rapine, that ſtrikes at the very root of 
the law of nations, which, for the intereſts of | humanity 
in general, ought to be held ſacred, even amidſt the 
warmeſt tranſports of animoſity and reſentment. | 
S LXV. The liberty. of cutting logwood in the bay of 
Honduras, granted to the ſubje&s of Great Britain, was 
undoubtedly a great point gained in their favour ; but 
their obliging themſelves to demoliſh their fortifications 
on that coaſt, was a tacit acknowledgment that the pri- 
vilege was not founded upon right, but derived from fa- 
vour. His catholic majeſty's renouncing all pretenſhons 
in favour of his ſubje&s, to the right of fiſhing on the 
coaſts of Newfoundland, was a puny ſacrifice, ſomething 
In appearance, but nothing in reality: For the claim was 
almoſt as obſolete as that of the Engliſh monarch to the 
dominions of France. The ceſſion of Florida, with the 
Forts of St. Auguſtin and Penſacola, to Great Britain, 
was an object of much greater importance. It extended 
the Britiſh dominions along the coaſt to the mouth of the 
Miſſiſſippi. It removed an aſylum for the ſlaves of the 
Engliſh colonies, who were continually making their eſ- 
_ cape to St. Auguſtin. It deprived the Spaniards of an 
ealy avenue, through which they had it in their power to 
invade Georgia and Carolina; it afforded a large extent 

of improveable territory, a ſtrong frontier, and a good 
port in the bay of Mexico, both for the convenience of 
trade, and the annoyance of the Spaniards in any future 
conteſt. But neither the ceſſion of Florida, nor the re- 
nunciation of the right to the fiſhery, nor the permiſſion 
granted to the-Engliſh logwood cutters, nor the evacua- 
tion of Portugal; nor all theſe articles together, can ever 
be efteemed equivalent to the reſtitution of the Havannah; 
for which, indeed, the Spaniſh monarch had no ſuitable 
compenſation to make, without diſmembering his king- 
dom, unleſs be had thrown into the ſcale with his other 
conceſſions,” that of a free navigation, without ſearch, to 


the Britiſh traders on the coaſt of New Spain, - This was 
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m advantage with which the people of England flattered 


their own imaginations : But it was a privilege which 
the court of Madrid could not grant, without opening the 
avenues of a contraband trade between the Engliſh and 
iſh creoles, which would have been fatal to the com- 
merce of Old Spain: Becauſe, in that caſe, his catholic 
majeſty's American ſubjects would have fupplied them= 
ſelves at the firſt hand, with European commodities, 
from the trading ihips of Great Britam; and great part 
of the wealth of that country would have been conveyed - 
immediately to England. | 
$ LXVI. The crown of Spain was much favoured by 
the article which ſtipulates, that the conqueſts, not in- 
cluded in the treaty either as ceſſions or reſtitutions, ſhould 
be reſtored without compenſation. Neither France nor 
ain had any armament on foot, from which they cauld 
& the leaſt acquiſition or ſucceſs; whereas the mi- 
alky of England had great reaſon to believe that the 
iland of Luconia was already reduced. 
S L.XVII. On the whole, the treaty, though perhaps 
it might have been more favourable in ſome articles, cer- 
ninly confirmed great and ſolid advantages to Great Bri- 
tainz and will remain as an eternal monument of that 
moderation which forms the moſt amiable flower in the 
wreath of conqueſt. 
$ LXVIII. France and England, having mutually 
withdrawn themſelves from the war in Germany, the 
courts of Vienna and Berlin began to think in earneſt of 


an accommodation. The empreſs queen had but little 


hopes of prevailing, by her own ſtrength alone, again{t 
a prince who had ſo long withſtood the joint efforts of fo 
many powerful confederates. On the other hand, the 
king of Pruſſia had no more ſubſidies to expect from 
Great Britain, and little more to gain by contribution 
and compulſion in the provinces of Germany, which he 
had already, in a great meaſure, depopulated and impo- 
reriſhed. Perhaps he was ſick of a war, which, in ſpite 
of all his a&ivity and ſucceſs, had expoſed him to incre- | 
dible fatigue, and repeated mortification. Both parties 
having expreflied a defire of peace, conferences were 
| | opened 
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opened at Hubertſburg, by the Auſtrian, Pruſſian; and 
Poliſh plenipotentiaries; and the articles were, in a little 
time, adjuſted. The treaties of pacification between 
theſe powers imported, that the troops on all ſides ſnould 
be withdrawn from the countries which had been invaded 
and poſſeſſed in the courſe of the war; that peace ſhould 
be re-eſtabliſhed on the footing of former treaties, and 
each party ſit down quietly with the loſs it had ſuſtained. 
- $ LXIX. Such was the iſſue of a war, ſanguinary 
beyond example, which had raged with uncommon fury 
in the four quarters of the globe; which had ruined many 
fair provinces; and, in the ſpace of ſeven years, de- 
ſtroyed above a million of lives; which had coſt Great 
Britain, in particular, above two hundred and eighty 
thouſand: men, including a great number of brave and 
able officers, with an incredible quantity of treaſure; 
and increaſed the burden of her national debt, from four- 
core, to one hundred and thirty millions ſterling. 


_ geftions. I VII. Arguments for thg exciſe. & VIII. 
Diſſatigſaction within doors. IF IX. Complaints of tis 


miniſiry. & XIV. Profoſals for a coalition. I XV. 
Fairs of the continent, and in Great Britain. Di/- 
_ orders among the lower ranks, S XVI. Learning es- 


| ? XVIII. Fairs of the Eaj? India company. & XIX. 
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4 I. Parliamentary affairs. Reformation of the rod 
- » bouſehold, & II. Difficulties in rating the ſuppl. } 


III. Ways and means propoſed, Duty upon cider. 
IV. V. Oppoſitiou to it. S VI. Anſwer to the ob- 


mmiſiry. & X. Violence of patty ⁊uritings. $ Xl 
Firmneſs of the adminijiration. A proteſt entered, 
XII. Sudden refignation of lord Bute. & XIII. New 


couraged in America. XVII. Cie Rice the broker. 
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Mr. Wilkes. XXIII. Who is releaſed on account of 
_ privilege. Opinion of the lord chief 2 on that bead. 
d XXIV. Letters between Mr. Wilkes and the a tug” 
e late, Mr. Wilkes removed from being colonel in the 
militia. & XXV. An information filed againſt bim. 
 CXXVI.' His veracity queſtioned. & XXVII. Ad 
dreſs of the city of Lindo &XXVIII. King's ſpeech, 
and adareſſes of parliament. & XXIX. Complarnt of the 
commons againſt Mr.Wilkes. & XXX. Their proceedings. 
XXXI. No. 45 of the North Britcn ordered to be 
rat. S XXXII. Duel between Mr. Martin and 
Mr. Wilkes. Reſolutions with regard to privilege. 
$ XXXTII. Both houſes join in an addreſs to the king. 
I XXXIV. Riot upon burning the North Briton. 
| XXXV. Verdicts obtained by the printers. Remark- 
able ſpeech of the chief jufltice, & XXXVI. Attempt 
upon Mr. Wilkes by a madman. S XXXVII. Pro- 
ceedings of the houſe of commons with regard to his 
wound. & XXXVIII. Reſolutions againſt him. He 
1s expelled. & XXXIX. Account of the Eſſay on Vo. 
man. I XL. Debate in the houſe of commons concern- 
ing general warrants. I XLI. Bill brought in for 
their regulation. & XLII. The debate adjourned. 


FI. WE ſhall now proceed to the tranſactions of parlia- 
ment, eſpecially ſuch as moſt ſtrongly attracted 
the public attention. Economy was the avowed plan of 
government, and the miniſtry laid it down as a rule of 
their conduct, to retrench all the expenſes which had been 
layiſhed during the two late reigns, for ſupporting the 
parliamentary intereſt of the court. Theſe, upon in- 
quiry, were found to be extravagant almoſt beyond be- 
lief, as a chain of venal dependancy reached from the 
higheſt miniſter down to the meaneſt domeſtic, each being 
allowed, without inquiry or examination, to aceumulate, 
in the moſt. ſhameful manner, profits and perquiſites 
amounting often to ten times the value of their regulated 
appointments. The reformation of this extravagance, 
and thoſe impoſitions which, inſtead of contributing to 
the dignity and ſupport of government, debaſed and 
VOL, VII, EQ weakened, 
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| pendants of the late miniſters, who pleaded practice and 


to take from the ſinking fund two millions; by loans and 
pounds z by annuities and two lotteries, three mili1ons 
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weakened it, occaſioned an outcry from the numerous de. 


preſcription in their favour; and many of them com- 
Plained that they had bought their potts from their ſu- 
periors in office, and that therefore they had a right to 
make as much of them as they could. But even this 
reformation was performed with an equitable hand : The 
lawful wages of thoſe who were diſmiſſed were continued, 
even 8 their attendance and ſervices were not re- 
ue | | | N 
II. The ſavings by this mea ſure, great as they were, 
were inadequate to the neceſſities of the public, and there- 
fore it was found neceflary to have recourſe to ſome na- 
tional method of fapply. The more this affair was con- 
ſidered, the more difficult it appeared. The duties upon 
malt and publicans could not be extended without public 
diſtreſs and danger. The neceſſaries, conveniencies, and 
luxuries of life were already taxed to the utmoſt they could 
bear ; nor could the ableſt financier in the kingdom point 
out an object that admitted of an additional burden. 
This difliculty had been foreſeen and owned by the late 0 
miniſters, when they planned the unpopular additional 7 
tax upon beer. The new miniftry would have willingly WW - 
taken their advice upon this ſubject, but they maintained WW -, 
a ſullen reſerve, The chancellor of the exchequer, within WW , 
whoſe department the buſineſs of financing lies, had been i , © 
put into that office from the opinion the miniſter enter- 
tained of his honeſty, rather than his abilities, which, i 
the art of raiſing ſupplies, are chiefly acquired by experi- 
ence. The difficulties of the government were in 

by the repeated declarations they had made, that a peace 
was neceſſary, in order to lighten the preſſures of the 
people; without, perhaps, ſufficiently conſidering, that 
money is equally neceſſary at the concluſion as in the 
middle of a war, that the purpoſes of a peace may be 
eſtabliſhed. | | 

$ III. To raiſe the money neceſſary, it was propoſed 


exchequer bills, one million eight hundred thouſand 


five 


the whole plan of the ſupplies. 
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five hundred thouſand pounds. Nothing 
defenſible than this plan of fupply ; and to defray the in- 
tereſt of thoſe loans, which amounted to ſeven millions three 
hundred thouſand pounds, an additional dutyof eight pounds 
a ton was laid on French wines, and four pounds a ton 


could be Ha | 


on all other wines. No oppoſition was made to thoſe 
impoſts ; but a duty of a very different kind this ſeſſion 


you into a law; it was that for impoſing upon every 


gſhead of cider, a tax of four ſhillings, to be paid by 
the maker; and, with certain qualifications, to be ſub- 
jetted to all the laws of exciſe. | | 

$ IV. No ſooner was this unpopular tax propoſed, 
than oppoſition unmaſked all its batteries, and attacked 
Its patrons maintained, 
in. direct contradiction to the miniſtry, and many of them 
to their own former declarations, that to repreſent the na- 
tion as exhauſted, was advancing a fallacy: That the 
war had paid for itſelf: That ſupplies for continuing it 
for two years might eafily be raiſed : That the nation 
never at any time poſſeſſed ſo much wealth, or contained 
ſo many rich individuals, as it did at that very time: 
That all pretences towards economy were ſordid and 
futile ; an that no plan of frugality could have any ſen- 
ible operation towards the payment of the public debts, 
but that it might terminate in loſs and Mis, The 
lottery plan was objected to as encouraging the ſpirit of 
gaming, and giving an immenſe profit to the ſubſcribers. 
The loan from the ſinking-ſund, that ſacred depoſit, was 
exclaimed againſt as only poſtponing the evil day, and 
tending to load poſterity with additional burdens. 

dv. Thoſe objections came with no great weight from 
gentlemen, who, when they and their friends were in the 
adminiſtration, had complained of the difficulties of 
financing, had eſtabliſhed the practice of lotteries, which, 
on all hands, were admitted to be neceffary evils, and 
had given the greateſt blows to the ſinking- fund it ever 
had received. But the chief matter of deciamation againſt 
the miniſtry aroſe from the cider-tax. The oppoſition 


endeavoured to ſhow that, in its plan, execution, and 
fonlequences, it was dangerous to the public tranquillity 3 
| and, 
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and, in ſhort, that it might raiſe a rebellious ſpirit in 
thoſe counties it was to affet. It was infifted upon, 
that it was partial and oppreſſive ; becauſe it laid a bur. 
den, that ought to be national, upon cider-makers only. 
The method of collecting it was deſcribed in the moſt 
dreadful terms ; and all the arguments that had ever been 
made uſe of againſt the oppreſſion and unconſtitutional 
tendency of exciſes, and of their being actually badges of 
flavery, were renewed with all the virulence of popular 
and party declamation. The more refined reaſeners 
againſt this duty urged, that from the ſmallneſs cf the 
Jum to be raiſed, it appeared evidently, that the true ob- 
ject of the goveznment was to gain a precedent, which 
Might extend the odious inſtitution of exciſes to every 
branch of trade and manufactures, and conſequently in- 
creaſe the influence of the crown, to the deſtruction of the 
1 of the people, and at laſt to the ruin of their 
iberties. So keen was the fury of oppoſition on this oc- 
caſion, that ſome of its patrons urged againſt this tax a 
fact which has always been looked upon to be one of the 
MKrongeſt arguments for exciſes ; the cheapneſs of the 
material from which the commodity is produced. 
8 VI. Such, diveſted of the uſual ornaments of decla. 
mation and local conſiderations, were the arguments made 
-uſe of againſt the miniſtry on the cider-tax. They and 
their friends, however, were not wanting to themſelves, 
and repellcd the attack with ſuperior ſtrength of reaſon- 
ang. They challenged their opponents to point out any 
one object that could be taxed without doing a manifeſt, 
and, perhaps, an irreparable injury to trade and manu- 
faQtures ; becauſe all duties raiſe the price of commodities, 
and thereby hurt foreign trade. As taxes'muſt tall upon 
the poor equally as the rich, they contended that it was 
.ridiculons to mention the wealth of individuals in that 
-queſtion, unleſs it was propoſed to renew the practices of 
privy-ſeal loans, free-gifts, and capitation taxes, They 
maintained, that it was abſurd to think of impoſing more 
taxes, or borrowing more money, without extreme ne- 
ceſſity; that every tax muſt be attended with ſome in. 
conveniency; ay that the duty propoſed upon cider wi 


the 
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the moſt equal, and the leaſt oppreſſive, of any that could 
be mentioned. They appealed to the heads of the op- 
poſition, whether the cider counties had ever paid in any 
adequate proportion to the public taxes with the malting 
counties, where the exciſe has no ſuch exemptions in fa- 
your of the poor, as were propoſed in the cider bill; and 
that even the latter, though carried into a law, muſt leave 
the cider counties leſs burdened than the malting coun- 
ties towards the public ſupplies. They retorted upon 
the oppoſition the argument ariſing from the low value of 
the commodity, and quoted the caſes of tobacco, beer, 
and malt ſpirits. | N N 
S VII. They offered to comply wit. any other mode 
of collection beſides that of exciſe; but they clearly de- 
monſtrated that, if cider was admitted to be a fit object 
ior a tax, the exciſe was undoubtedly the method of col- 
lecting it, the moſt eaſy for the people, and the moſt ad- 
vantageous for the government. With regard to the ex- 
ciſe laws being ſo many badges of flavery, the notion 
aroſe from prepoſſeſſion and ignorance z becauſe the legiſ- 
lature had often enlarged its bounds, particularly during 


the adminiſtration of Mr, Pelham, when an exciſe tax * 


was impoſed upon tobacco, which fir Robert Walpole 
would not have ventured upon ; that every gentleman in 
England, who makes his own malt, is ſubject to exciſe 
laws; and that the number of Britiſh ſubjects dealing in 
exciſeable commodities, far exceeded the number of thoſe 
whom the cider* tax was propoſed to affect: That though 
it was true, in the queſtion before them, the object of ex- 
ciſe was extended, yet that its powers were contracted; 
the cider makers Lela thereby exempted from many 
hardſhips to which other dealers in exciſeable commodi., 
ties were ſubjected, © 7: | 
$ VIII. Such is the main ſtate of the queſtion that was 
agitated. previous to the paſſing this bill. It muſt be 
admitted that nothing but neceſſity, and the ſtrongeſt 
conviction of its expediency, could „ the miniſtry 
m carrying it through, as the did, againſt the torrent of 
oppoſition it met with. Their antagoniſts ſpared no 
pains to make the public imagine that the oppoſition was 
EC 3 general 
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exceeding what fell to the ſhare even of the great duke of 
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general without doors. But that was far from being the 


caſe; for it was confined to the cider counties, from 
-whence it was communicated to the common- council of 
London, whom the tax could never affect in any degree 
worth mentioning. Future times, perhaps, may do 
juſtice to the integrity of the miniſtry, when it is con- 
ſidered, that the counties which were to pay this tax had 
been always zealouſly attached to the principles upon 
which the new government acted, and remarkably averſe 
to the meaſures of the two laſt reigns. 2 

$ IX. With regard to the exceſſive premiums the ſe 
government was obliged to give for money, the friends at 
of the miniſtry did not ſeem to deny the charge, but ci 
threw the blame upon their predeceſſors, who, they ſaid, ti 
had fo frequently and ſo immoderately applied to public th 
credit, that they had raiſed the terms of the lenders. th 
They ſaid, that ſuch was the combination of the enemies 
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of the government, that even the return of peace had not mi 
reſtored it; and that thoſe gentlemen who had leagued cit 
themſelves with the money-dealers, and amuſed them at 
with the hopes of forcing the government into their own t 
terms, were accountable for all the diſagreeable conſe- by 
quences to the nation. They added, that it was eligible app 


to raiſe money by taking it from the ſinking- fund, whers wh 
it might be replaced, rather than by farther taxations peti 
upon induſtry and commerce, which groaned under the 
loads that had been laid upon them, through the profuls 
management of the late war. The laſt argument was 
thrown in on account of the incredible demands that 
were made upon the government by contractors of al] 
kinds, foreign as well as domeſtic, ſome of whom were 
known to have made fortunes, during the courſe of the 
war, of ſeveral hundred thouſand pounds each, and far 


Marlborough during the ſame number of campaigns. . 

& X. Though we cannot have ſo low an opinion of 
eitner houſe 7 parliament, as not to ſuppoſe, that the 
-reaſons urged: for the miniſtry had their weight within 
doors, yet it is certain they had but little without, where 
the ſpirit which had been ſo jnduſtriouſly raiſed. by the 
. opp® 


All the moſt virulent. papers againſt government, in 


former days, ſeemed to be but decent compoſitions, com- 


ed to thoſe which were circulated through the nation. 
The uſual caution, of not printing names at length, 


was now laid aſide: Every quarter was full of tumult 


and confuſion ; and the friends of the government were 
anſwered by clamour, which increaſed in proportion to 
the weakneſs of their oppoſing arguments. The lord 
mayor and aldermen 5 London inſtructed their repre- 
ſentatives, in terms that conveyed no favourable ideas 
as to the intentions of the government, to oppoſe the 


cider- bill, as did many other counties, whoſe repreſenta- 


tives, though otherwiſe extremely well affected towards 
the mĩniſtry, either oppoſed them, or did not ſupport 
them in this meaſure. | 0 WE” 

4 XI. This ſtorm had no manner of effect on the ad- 
miniitration, who ſteadily purſued their point, though the 
city of London preſented, by the hand. of the ſheriffs, 
at the bar of the hoyle, a petition againſt it. Another 


tition, in the ſame words, was that ſame day preſented 
y the earl Temple in the houſe of lords. Both- thoſe 


applications proving ineffectual, the petitioners, even 
when they knew the bill was paſſed, carried up a third 


| petition to his majeſty in perſon, imploring him not to 
give his royal aſſent to ſo much of the bill as ſubjects the 
makers of cider and perry to exciſe laws. This mea- 


ſure was, by the cooler and more diſintereſted part of the 
Public, thought to be indecent as well as unconſtitu- 
tional; as, in fact, it meant nothing leſs than beſeeching 
his majeſty to prefer the advice and opinion of the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and common-council of London, to that 
of both houſes of parliament. The bill met with a ſtrong 
oppoſition in the houſe of peers, where five dukes, one 
marquis, ten earls, four yiicounts, fourteen barons, and 
nine biſhops oppoſed it; but this debate gave very little 
concern to the miniſtry, who knew that the oppoſition of 
ſeveral of the noble perſonages was confined to that fingle 
point, The paſſing of the bill was attended by two pro- 
teſts, each ſigned by three noblemen, who, beſides the 

Gs arguments 
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oppoſition, threatened the moſt dreadful conſequences. 
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arguments we have already mentioned againſt the cider 
act, complained loudly of the immenſe profits accruing 
to the ſubſcribers to the loan. This oppoſition had no 
great weight with the public; and it was extremely re- 
markable, that the louder the clamour without doors 
roſe againſt the miniſter, the greater was the deference 
id him within doors. His levees were more crowded 
than thoſe of 'any miniſter were ever known to he 
in England, by the greateſt and moſt reſpectable ſub. 
— in the kingdom; and he carried every queſtion of 
importance in parliament by a majority ſeldom known 
in the moſt proſperous adminiſtrations. 
F XII. Had lord Bute been a miniſter by profeſſion, 
he no doubt would have got the better of all oppoſition ; 
but that character in him was only occaſional. "The wiſh 
of his maſter's heart was to reſtore peace to his country, 
a taſk which his lordſhip had undertaken and completed, 
Miniſterial greatneſs was no obje& for a nobleman of 
his turn of mind, and circumſtances of fortune. He 
had fulfilled his engagements : He had ſtood the tempeſt 
of unpopularity ; and his power was fo fixed, that he 
could not be diſplaced by fallen, when, all of a ſudden, 
he reſigned it. This, —_— his friends, was conſidered 
as a daring ſtep, and as a challenge to his enemies, by 
retiring to a private ſtation. The latter triumphed for 
ſome time, as if they had driven him from the helm of 
government: But it ſoon appeared, that he had only 
voluntarily withdrawn himſelf; that he had forſeited 
no engagement; that he had abandoned no friend; and 
that the connexions he had formed were ſo firm as to 
ſubſiſt of themſelves. His reſignation was, in fact, a 
dreadful blow upon the antiminiſterial party, which had 
chiefly ſubſiſted by the jealouſy of his influence, which 
they had infuſed into the public. 
S XHI. The profeſied plan of government appeared 
Now to conſiſt in a detachment from all continental con- 


fiderations, and a determined reſolution of the ſovereign 


0 throw down all diſtinctions of party, and to govern 
by no faction, be its denomination ever ſo plaufible. Mr. 
Grenville, a man of the moſt practicable and uſeful abili- 
£3 es I | | tie 
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tzes of any in the nation, and of as great experience in 


buſineſs, was placed at the head of the treaſury, Though 
his expectations were great, and his natural connexions 
werful, yet he had no dependance, and could ſcarcely 
ſaid to havea friend but what his integrity and affabi- 
lity procured him. The earls of Halifax and Egremont 


continued to be the two ſecretaries of ſtate, and the op- 


polite principles of their anceſtors exhibited a ſpecimen of 
that coalition which his majeſty wanted to eſtabliſh in his 


government. The death of lord Egremont, in Auguſt this 


year, occaſioned a remove in the miniſtry; and the earl 
of Sandwich, who had been appointed to go ambaſſador 
to Spain, ſucceeded him as ſecretary of ftate, and the 
earl of Egmont was appointed firſt lord of the admiralty. 
Some other removes about the ſame time took place, to 
the great ſurpriſe of the public; the earl of Hillſborough 
being appointed firſt lord of trade and plantations, in the 
room of the earl of Shelburne, and the duke of Bedford 


ſucceeding to the vacant poſt of preſident of the council. 


$ XIV. His majeſty, though firmly reſolved as to his 
own conduct, at this time gave way to ſome overtures 
for a coalition of intereſts. The propoſal was at firſt 
readily embraced, and Mr. Pitt appeared at court with 


| E alacrity. Mr. Grenville offered, for the tranquil- 


ity of his majeſty's government, to reſign his place of 
firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, and to accept of any 
olt that was not utterly inconſiſtent with his rank in life. 
The accommodation appeared the more practicable, as 
the heads of the oppoſition were to far from being averſe 
to a coalition with lord Bute, that they courted it. 
Perhaps the new ſecretaries too much affected an inde- 
pendency, which piqued the pride of their antagoniſts. It 
1s certain that, at the ſecond audience, the former miniſter 
had inſiſted upon terms which his majeſty thought by no 
means compatible either with his juſtice or humanity, and 
with which he could not comply, without doing violence 
both to his inclinations aad honour. The negotiation, 
conſequently, had no effect. But his majeſty's firmneſs 
and reſolution made up for all inconveniencies, and the 
adminiſtration ſoon returned to its natural "—_— 1150 
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5 Xv. The Britiſh miniſtry, at this time, had reaſon 


to congratulate themſelves upon the wiſdom and reRitude 


of their continental meaſures; for no ſooner did they 


withdraw their ſubſidies and troops from Germany than 
that empire recovered its tranquillity, By an abſtract 
of the ſea and land forces paid by Great Britain, during 
the laſt year of the war, they appeared to be three hun- 
dred and thirty-ſeven tad one hundred and fix, 
This was an expenſe that no government could long ſup- 
port, as it amounted to eighteen millions a year, or fifty 


pounds a man upon an average. The ſcarcity of hands 
in agriculture a 


manufactures was incredible: Women, 
through many parts of England, were employed in the 
moſt robuſt labours; and it appeared, that the number 
of marines and ſeamen who had died during the courſe 


of the war, were no fewer than one hundred and thirty- 


five thouſand two hundred and twenty. The wages of 
labourers now roſe to be ſo exceſſive, that they could not 
be defrayed by the profits upon inland trade; and the 
common people grew infolent beyond exprefſion. Upon 
the death of lord Pulteney, member of parliament for the 
city and liberty of Weſtminſter, lord Warkworth, eldeſt 


fon to the earl of Northumberland, was choſen in his 


room. The rejoicings made on the occaſion terminated in 
2 fray between a body of riotous ſailors (who, under 
pretence of being wrong ed of their pay, had aſſociated 
together), and the chairmen of Weſtminfler, in which 
ſome blood was ſhed ; and it might have been attended 
with ſtill more diſagreeable conſequences, had not the 
rioters been diſperſed by the guards. This, however, 
did not prevent the ſame ſailors from patrolling, in a tu- 
multuous manner, through Weſtminſter, and they carried 
their petitions to his majeſty ; but they were referred to 
the lords of the admiralty, who promiſed to do them 
Juſtice, and to recommend to farour all who ſhould ap- 
pear to deſerve it. This lenity was far from quelling 
the outrage among the ſailors, who now threatened the 
magiſtrates in the execution of their office. Upon 
inquiry it was found, that they were ſpirited up by a 
number of lewd women, who were gg 
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Tower- hill, Wapping, and that neighbourhood, and 
who were protected by the ſailors againſt the conſtables, 
who were ſent by the juſtices of the peace of that diviſion 
to apprehend them. The civil power thus proving. in- 
effectual, the military was called in, and a guard wag 
ſent from the Tower. The ſailors increaſed to ſuch 


numbers, that the guard was twice reinforced ; -and the 


conſequences muſt have been dreadful, had not a ſea- 
officer, for whom the ſailors had a regard, appeared, 
and called them off juſt as the ſoldiers were about to fire. 
The magiſtrates then ventured to order ſome of their 
looſe women to be committed to Bridewell; but they 
were reſcued from the guard, not without bloodſhed. 

$ XVI, The like ſpirit of diſorder affected other parts 
of the kingdom, nor was even confinement itſelf any 
preſervative againſt intemperance and riot. The Eaſt 
India company had been obliged to give vaſt wages to 
their recruits, whom they confined in the Savoy: Here 
they roſe upon their guard, who were forced to kill thres 


of them, and wound many others, before they could be 


quelled. Never were murders of the moſt cruel kind 
more frequent, nor robberies more audacious, than thoſe 
with which the public were now every day alarmed. 
Libertiniſm, at the ſame time, ſeemed to take poſſeflion 
of the theatres, which were filled with tumult and con- 
fuſion ; but a ſpirit of benevolence extended itſelf to the 


foundations for learning in Philadelphia and New York, 


and very large collections were made all over England 
for their benefit. This ſeaſon produced one remarkable 
offender, whole crime became a national affair, and there- 
fore requires to be particularly mentioned here. 

XVII. One Rice, an exchange broker, of a fair cha- 
racter in trade, and ſuppoſed to be of a conſiderable for- 
tune, had been entruſted by a lady to receive her divi- 
dend of South-Sea ſtock, and to ſend it to her in the 
country. During the negotiations for peace, the various 
turns they met with encouraged a ſpirit of gaming in 
Exchange-alley, eſpecially among the brokers, ſome of 
whom, and Rice among the reſt, ſuffered largely by the 


he 


tuctuation of the Rocks. Dreading the loſs of credit, 
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he forged letter of attorney from this lady, empowering 
him —— ſtock, to the amount xo thouſand 
pounds; and it is ſaid he practiſed the ſame fraud upon 
others of his employers, without their ſuſpecting the 
matter, as he regularly tranſmitted them their dividends, 
and ſometimes even replaced the ſtock. His loſſes mul. 
tiplying, he was 1 to remain longer without detec- 
tion, efpecially as he underſtood that the lady whom 
he had defrauded was coming up to town, and would in- 
fallibly diſcover the forgery. The remains of his for. 
tune, befides his furniture and equipages, which were 
very elegant, amounted to five thouſand four hundred 
pounds, ſive thouſand of which he depoſited with his 
wite, in bank-bills, and privately withdrew, with the 
remainder,” to Harwich, from whence he procured a 
paſſage to Holland, leaving orders with his wife, who 
rather ſuſpected than knew his circumſtances, to follow 
+ Him. She accordingly took ſhipping for Holland; but 
being forced back to Harwich, ſhe fell into the hands 
of thoſe who were in purſuit of her huſband.. Being 
brought up to London, and examined before the lord 
mayor, ſhe readily gave up the bank-notes that were in 
her hands, to the amount of four thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred pounds. Her anſwers to the queſtions aſked of her 
were fo candid, that the directors of the South-Sea com - 
pany, who thought proper to replace the ſtock to the 
lady, allowed her a penſion. The crime committed by the i 
Rice was of the moſt dangerous tendency, eſpecially in rei, 
-a commercial country, and indeed became a common 
concern to all the traders in Europe, who had any con- 
nexions of credit. The Engliſh government thought 
the offence of ſuch a nature, that no local protection was 
due to the offender, and the place of his retreat was ſoon 
diſcovered by a letter which he wrote to his agent, who 
immediately carried it to the lord mayor. By this it 
appeared, that he had taken refuge in Cambray. The 
juncture was favourable for bringing him to puniſh- 
ment, as the duke of Bedford was then negotiating the 
peace at Paris, and the French court was willing to 
_ oblige that of Great Britain. His grace, by bln. 
_ | TP geny'® 
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jeſty's order, applied to have Rice apprehended at Cam- 
bray, which was accordingly done, and he was ſent over 
to England, where he was tried at the Old Bailey for 


forgery, eonvicted, and executed; but it appeared he had 


no accomplices. The compliance ſhown by the French 


court on this occaſion was the more remarkable, as ſeve- 


ral of their ſubjects, obnoxious to them, were at that very 
time ſaid to be ſheltered and protected in England. 
& XVIIL. The affairs of the Baſt India company be- 
n now more than ever to engrols the attention of the 
public, and two parties were formed, faid to be of very 


different intereſts. Lord Clive headed the one; and 


Mr. Sullivan, a director of great abilities and eminence, 
the other. Mr. Rous was the chairman, whoſe intereſt 
lord Clive eſpouſed. He was accuſed by the other 
party, of a dangerous inattention to the intereſts of the 
company, during the late negotiations for peace. At a 
meeting held the middle of March, a motion was made 
for giving Mr. Rous thanks for his prudent management 
and attention to the intereſts of the company, in the late 
negotiations for a peace with France ; and, after a Jong 
and warm debate, the queſtion was carried in the affirm- 
ative v. As this court con:ifted of above fix hundred and 
fifty members, the fulleſt ever known, it was conſidered 
38 a prelude to affairs of more importance; but it ap- 
peared, during the courſe of the following month, that 
the intereſt of the noble candidate for a je3t in the di- 
rection was inferior to that of his antagoniſt. An un- 
expected revolution in the company's affairs abroad, 


* When the late negotiation was ſet on foot, our Eaſt 
India company was applied to by his majeſty's ſervants, to 
know on what footing they would chuſ: to have the affairs 
in the Eaſt Indies ſettled; they drew the tenth article in the 
preliminaries; it was ſigned by their chairman, ſent to his 
majeſty's miniſter, and by him tranſmitted to the noble duke 
then at Paris; which article was tranſcribed into the preli- 


minaries, verbatim, as it came from the Eaſt India com- 


pany, and the preliminaries were deferred ſigning forty - 
eight hours, as an honourable member of the houſe of com- 
mons declared, waiting for that article. | 
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which ſhall be taken notice of in its proper place, ſoon 
turned the ſcale. ; ut 
S XIX. Among the other affairs of importance which 
this year came — the parliament, was the regulation 
of private mad - houſes, nuiſances that had riſen to an in. 
eredible height in England, but eſpecially in London 
and its neighbourhood. A committee was appointed to 
inquire into the ſtate of this growing evil; and it ap- 
peared that many of the private mad-houſes were no 
other than places of correction and impriſonment for per- 
ſons whoſe relations found it for their intereſt that th 
ſhould be ſequeſtered from the public. One of thoſe 
rivate bridewells was fituated at Chelſea. It received 
all who were brought to it; and though it was not pre- 
tended that they were lunatics, yet they were treated as 


ſuch. Wives were ſhut up at the requeſt of their huſ- A 
bands, and drunkenneſs was a ſufficient cauſe for one wa 
perſon to impriſon another, to debar him from all acces lan 
to pen, ink, and paper, and to keep him from the know- att. 
ledge of his neareſt relations, if they ſhould call for him by 
at the place of confinement. It was farther proved, that neſs 
any perſon might be thus confined, upon application to mor 


the maſter of the houſe, and engaging for the regular He | 
payment of a ſtipulated fum. Thoſe, and other circum- poſt 
| ſtances, equally deteſtable, were fully made out before poſt: 
the committee, who heard them with the deepeſt concern him, 
and indignation. But, though it was generally expected decla 
that meaſures would have been taken, not only for pre- 
venting the like abuſes for the future, but that the de- 
linquents would have been brought to condign puniſh- 
ment for what had paſſed; yet, to the inexpreſſible ſur- 
priſe of the public, the whole was dropped, and a ſcene 
which was thought to be of greater importance, was now 


& XX. The ſteadineſs of his majeſty, in ſupporting 
the alterations he had made in his miniſtry, diſconcerted 
the old minifters and their friends 'to a degree of in- 

uietude ſcarcely to be conceived, eſpecially after they 
aw that their ſucceſſors diſplaced their ſubordinate crea- 


tures from many offices and departments of 1 
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As they could complain of no unconſtitutional meaſure 


that had been purſued, and as the votes of parliament 
fully vindicated the conduct of the miniſtry, they had 
recourſe to the moſt deſperate expedients for inflaming the 


lower ranks of people. Though the new miniſtry might 
have eaſily cruſhed the authors of the papers 2nd 222 
e 


publiſhed againſt them, in the ordinary courſe of law- 
proceedings (as their names were printed at full length 
in many audacious libels), yet they perſevered in the moſt 
amazing contempt and diſregard of all the abuſe offered 
to their own perſons, eſpecially in a periodical publica- 
tion of a paper called the North Briton, which was inſo- 
lent and atrocious beyond the example of all former oppo- 
ſitions, in the moſt diſternpered periods of government. 
XXI. Mr. John Wilkes, member of parhament for 
Ayleſbury, was at very little pains to conceal that he 
was the author of this paper, which, in point of wit, 
language, or argument, could never have attracted the 
attention of the public, had not the minds of the people, 
by the arts of faction, been inflamed to a degree of mad- 
neſs. Wilkes was lively, but ſuperficial; and, in his 
morals, he was ſaid to be diſſipated even to profligacy. 
He had more than once applied to the new miniſters for a 


poſt that might repair his ſhattered fortunes ; but pre- 


poſſeſſion ariſing from his character was fo ftrong againſt 
him, that failing of ſucceſs, he reſolved, as he openly 
declared, to try how far it vas practicable to carry the 


licentiouſneſs of writing, under pretext of exerciſing the 


liberty of the preſs. Perceiving the next to ſtoical in- 
difference of the miniſtry with regard to their own per- 
lons, heaimed his abuſe at majeſty itſelf, and, in the forty- 


| fifth number of his paper, animadverted upon the king's 


ſpeech in parliament, with an acrimony ſo indecent to- 
wards his majeſty's probity as well as perſon, that the 
miniſters could no longer avoid giving orders for ſeizing 


| the printer, and all concerned in the publication. Thele 


orders were conta ned in a warrant of a general nature, 
under the hand of lord Hallifax, directed to {our of his 
majeicy's meſſengers, commanding them to apprehend, 


| without ſpecifying their names, the authors, printers, 
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and publiſhers of that ſeditious and treaſonable paper; 
and the publiſher * being accordingly apprehended, his 
examination afforded fulficient ground for fixing upon 
Mr. Wilkes as the author. | \ 
- & XXII. This warrant, though afterwards pronounced 

to be illegal by a lord chief juſtice, was, in point of form v 


and ſubflance, the ſame that had always been ifſued by 

former ſecretaries of ſtate, and even by Mr. Pitt and the 55 
duke of Newcaſtle, whoſe party now openly contended, 5 
that it was ſubvei ſive of the Britiſh conſtitution. On the b 
29th of April, late at night, the meſſengers entered the { 
houſe of Mr. Wilkes, and produced their warrant, which 1 
he refuſed to comply with, on account of its general terms; 4 
but, next morning, they returned, and carried him in oy 

à coach before one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, partly, as - 


he alleged, by force. In the mean time, a motion was 5 
made in the court of common pleas, for an habeas 6 
corpus; which was granted. The ſeizure and ſealing WW ke 
up of papers, when any perſon was taken into cuſtody X 


for a libel, though not treaſonable, had always been wit 
cuſtomary, and the practice had been ſtrenuouſly defended, 2 


eſpecially under whig miniſters. The ſame proceeding | 

was obſerved on this occaſion, but with an indulgence to perl 
-Mr. Wilkes, which had not been ſhown to former pri- inge 
ſoners in his ſituation; for the under-ſecretary of ſtate 


and the ſolicitor of the treaſury attended, and invited 15 
the friends of Mr. Wilkes to be preſent at ſealing up Mak 


his papers, an operation which had in paſt times been al- 
ways performed by the meſſenger (were he ever ſo rude ot 
illiterate) who took the delinquent into cuſtody. Mr. 
Wilkes, after his examination, of courſe was committed 
to cloſe priſon (the Tower of London) by the two ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate. Earl Temple went to pay him a viſit, 
but was denied admittance by major Rainsford, the of- 
ficer of the Tower, who had him in cuſtody. Bi 
council and ſolicitor ſoon after made the ſame applica- 
tion, but met with the like refuſal, the major alleging, 
that he had received orders from the ſecretary of ſtate 


net 
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George Kearſley, in Ludgate · ſtreet. 
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not to admit any perſon whatever to ſee or ſpeak with 
the priſoner. Next day, the major repeated his refuſal 
of admittance to ſeveral noblemen and e of diſ- 


tinction, but readily gave to the council and ſolicitor for 
Mr. Wilkes a copy of his commitment. The ſolicitor 
of the treaſury, who is generally the manager of govern- 


ment proſecutions, interceded with the major for leave of 


admittance to Mr. Wilkes's lawyers; but the major con- 
tinued inflexible in his refuſal. By this time, the court 
of common pleas had ordered a return to their writ of 
habeas corpus, which having been ſerved upon the meſ- 
ſengers only, their return was, that Mr. Wilkes was 


not then in their cuſtody. The court, not judging that 


return to be ſufficient, would not, ſuffer it to be filed; 
and another writ of habeas corpus was granted, directed 
to the conſtable of the Tower of London, and his of- 
ficers. In conſequence of this, Mr. Wilkes was brought 


up next day (May the 3d) to Weſtminſter- hall. Upon 


his entering the court, he made a formal ſpeech, replete 
with virulent expreſſions againſt the miniſtry, affected 
compliments to the perſen of his majeſty, and laboured 
encomiums upon himſelf, as the dauntleſs champion and 
perſecuted ſufferer in the caule of public liberty. Plead- 
ings followed on both ſides; and Mr, Wilkes was re- 
manded to the Tower, till F riday the 6th of May, thag 
the judges might have leiſure to form their opinion; but, 


in the intermediate time, his friends and lawyers were to 


have free admittance to his perſon, | 

XXIII. Being, accordingly, on that day, brought 
back to court, he made another ſpeech, ſtill more laboured 
than the former, but of the ſame inflammatory tendency. 
Lord chief juſtice Pratt then proceeded to give the opi- 
nion of the court, He ſtated the caſe in hand under 
three heads: Firſt, the legality of Mr. Wilkes's com- 
mitment, Secondly, the es for a ſpecification of 
thoſe particular paſſages in the 45th number of the 
North Briton, which had been deemed a libel. And 
thirdly, Mr, Wilkes's privilege as a member of parlia- 
ment, Under the firſt head, his lordſhip thought that 
the commitment of Mr. Wilkes was nat illegal; be- 


cauſe, though the warrant of a ſeeretary of * 2 
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ſuch a caſe, was not of ſuperior force to that of a juſtice 


of a peace; and though no magiſtrate had, in reality, a 
right, ex officio, to apprehend any perſon, without ſtating 
the particular crime of which he was accuſed; yet, 1 
the ſame time, he obſerved © there were many precedents 
where a nice combination of circumſtances gave fo ſtrong 
a ſuſpicion of facts, that though the magiſtrate could not 
be juſtified ex officio, he was, nevertheleſs, ſupported in the 
commitment, even without receiving any particular in- 
formation for the foundation of the 1 As to the 
ſecond diviſion, he was of opinion, that there was no 
neceſſity for the ſpecification mentioned; and thought, 
that if the whole of the obnoxious paper had been in- 
ſerted in the body of the warrant, yet it did not at that 
time come under his cognizance; nor could it, without 
the aſſiſtance of a jury. Upon the third head, he re- 
marked, that there were but three caſes which could 
poſſibly affect the privilege of a member of parliament, 
and theſe were treaſon, felony, and the peace, or, which 
js the ſame thing, the breach of it. He obſerved, that 
the commitment of the biſhops for endeavouring to dil- 
turb the peace happened in an arbitrary reign, when 
there was but one honeſt judge in the court of king's 
bench. Ae concluded, that «© Mr. Wilkes ſtood accuſed 
of writing a libel; a libel in the ſenſe of the law was a 
high mijdemeanour, but did not come within the deſcrip- 
tion of treaſon, felony, or breach of the peace; at moſt, it 
had but a tendency to drffurb the peace, and conſequently 
could not be ſufficient to deftroy the privilege of a member 
of parliament.” The court then diſcharged Mr. Wilkes, 
who returned the judges his thanks in the name of the 
public, and of the whole Engliſh nation, and every ſub- 
- je of the Engliſh crown, for his liberty; though it is 
very evident that he obtained it only under the circum- 
ſtance of his being a member of parliament. As it i 
the chief duty ot hiſtery to record facts as they ariſe, it 18 
ſufficient here to obſerve, that many other eminent lav- 
yers, and indeed a majority of the houſe of commons, 
were of opin'on, that no privilege was due in ſuch caſes: 
And it was obſerved, that the only triumph which the 

minority couli boaſt of on this occaſion, was a temp" 
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rary deliverance of Mr. Wilkes on the above account 3 


but that he was ſtill ſubje& to a proſecution by the at- 


torney general, which his majeſty had ordered. 


XXIV. During the courſe of this affair, ſeveral 
incidents happened that were the ſubjects of the public's 
amuſement, rather than its attention. The day after 
Mr. Wilkes was delivered from the Tower, he wrote a 
letter to the two ſecretaries of ſtate, complaining, that, 
during his confinement, his houſe had been robbed ; 


and that being informed his goods were in the cuſtody of 


their lordſhips, he inſiſted upon reſtitution. Next day, 
he repaired to a juſtice of peace, and demanded a war- 
rant to ſearch the houſes of the two ſecretaries z which 
the magiſtrate refuſed to grant. Though nothing could 
be more impotent and extravagant than thoſe proceedings, 
yet the ſecretaries, to the ſurpriſe of the friends of the 
government, thought proper to return, under their own 
hands, a ſerious anſwer to his charge; which afforded 
him a commodious handle to ſend their lordſhips a reply 
ſtuffed with inſults and ſcurrility, but ſuch as added to 
his character among the vulgar. wes: at the 
fame time, ordered the earl of Egremont to ſignify to 
ear] Temple, who was lord lieutenant of the county 
of Buckingham, his pleaſure, that Mr. Wilkes ſhould 
be diſmiſſed from being colonel of the Buckingham- - 
ſhire militia z and this command was intimated to Mr. 
Wilkes with apparent reluctancy by his lordſhip, who 
was himſelf ſoon aſter removed from the lieutenancy 
of the ſame county, to make way for lord Deſpenſer, 
late fir Francis Daſhwood. The letters that paſſed 
on Mr. Wilkes's being removed were likewiſe pub- 
liſhed, and induftriouſly circulated, to {well the popular 
clamour, | | 

XXV. While Mr. Wilkes affected to be thought the 
champion of a party, he was no other than the tool of a 
faction. The men of ſenſe in the oppoſition deſpiſed, 
ſnunned, and hated him; nor could all the efforts made 
uſe of by him and his friends, produce any general mea- 
fure for ſupporting either his cauſe or himſelf, though 
they well knew the ſtate of his private finances. To 
give himſelf ſome colour of importance, be publicly 
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advertiſed the printing all the proceedings againſt him 
ata private preſs he ſet up in his own houſe ; and the 
exorbitant price at which they were to be ſold, was a 
ſuiſicient evidence that he intended this publication ſhould 
indemnity him :or his ſufferings and expenſe, and ſup- 
port him againſt the proſecution he was threatened with. 

ut even this expedient, plauſible and practicable as it 
appeared to be, had very little effe& in his favour. The 
miniitry were ſo far from being intimidated, that an in- 
formation was filed againſt hun in the court of king's 
* for being the author of the North Briton, 

1 | | 

$ XXVI. In the mean time, the perſonal veracity of 

Mr. Wilkes received a ſevere ſhock, by his being called 
pon, in the public papers, to make good an aſſertion 
he had advanced in his ſpeech at the court of Common 
Pleas, chat corrupt offers had been made to him by the 
goverument; and to declare when, how, or by whom 

och offers were made, and what they were? Neither 
Mr. Wilkes, nor any ol his :riends, thought proper 
to take any notice of this peremptory challenge, though 
often repeated, and affecting his moral character in the 
moſt ſenſible part. | | 

 $ XXVII. The heads of the oppoſition at this time flat- 
tered themſelves, that no pert oi the magiſtracy of Lon- 
don would addreſs his majeſty upon qe peace; but, 
on the 12th of May, while the public was in the highelt 
ſuſpenſe concerning the fate of Mr. Wilkes, the addrels 
of the Jord mayor and aldermen was carried up. It was 
worded with remarkable decency, as they grounded their 
approbation of the peace upon that which it had already 
received from parliament, and they ſhowed a becoming 
abhorrence of the ſpirit of faction then ariſing. Great 
pains were taken by the lower part of the citizens to fri- 
dicule and vilify this meaſure ; but it ſerved to diſabuſe 
the public, eſpecially as to the opinion which had been 
propagated concerning the averſion of the city of Lon- 
don towards the late treaty. | 

SXXVIII. Upon the meeting of the parliament, on 

the 15th of November, his majeſty's ſpeech from the 


throne exhorted the members to cultivate the arts 4 
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ace in ſuch a manner as might moſt effectually contri- 
bute to extend the commerce and augment the happineſs 
of his kingdoms. He requeſted the commons to em- 
ploy their utmoſt attention, and the ſtricteſt frugality, 
as to the heavy debts contracted in the late war, for 
many of which no proviſion had been made. He recom- 
mended to them the care and ſupport of the fleet, and in- 
formed them, that he had directed the money ariſing 
from the fale of the prizes veſted in the crown to be ap- 
lied to the public ſervice; and that he intended to re- 


ſerve, for the ſame uſe, whatever ſums ſhould be pro- 


duced by the ſale of any of the lands belonging to him- 
ſelf in the iſlands of the Weſt Indies that were ceded by 
the late treaty. Towards the cloſe, he exhorted them to 
domeſtic union; and that they would diſcourage that li- 


centious ſpirit which is repugnant to the true principles 


of liberty, and of this happy conſtitution. The peers, 
in their addreſs of anſwer to his majeſty's ſpeech, expreſſed 
themſelves in the moſt dutiful and grateful manner for 
his majeſty*s attachment to the true intereſt of his king- 
doms, and manifeſted the deepeſt abhorrence of that li- 
centious ſpirit which had of late diſcovered itſeif in de- 
fiance of the laws, to the ſubverſion of good order, and 
to the diſgrace of liberty, whoſe ſacred name it had ſo 
inſolently aſſumed. And we beg leave (concluded 
their lordſhips) to aſſure your majeity, that by our zeal 
and application in bringing all offenders of that ſort to 
Juſtice, as well as by our proceedings in general, we will 
endeavour to give ſuch an example, as may induce your 
majeſty's ſubjects to unite in diſcouraging a licentiouſneſs, 
which is ſo repugnant to the true principles of this happy 
conſtitution 3 and in promoting ſuch meaſures as may 
equally conduce to the | honour and dignity of your ma- 
jeſty's crown, and to their own happineſs and ſecurity.” 
The commons were equally dutitul in their addreſs of 
thanks, which turned upon the ſame topics as that of the 
peers, It was expected, and indeed declared, by all the 
friends of the oppoſition, that thoſe addreſſes, eſpecially 
thoſe relating to the licentious ſpirit of the nation, would 
have brought on a ſtrong debate; but the addreſſes 
paſſed without any diviſion. This was owing to the re- 
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mains of a miſunderſtanding between the party headed 
by the duke of Newcaſtle, and that which conſidered Mr, 
Pitt as its leader; each recriminating on the other for 


their puſillanimity and indeciſion. The truth, perhaps, 


was, that the heads of both thought that there was {till 
an opening for them to make their terms, and which they 
were unwilling to ſhut up, by eſpouſing a cauſe which 
neither of them in private approved of. 

XXIX. Before the king's ſpeech was reported to the 
houſe of commons, the — — of the exchequer, by 
his majeſty's command, acquainted the houſe, That 
his majeſty having received information, that Jobn Wilkes, 
elq. a member. of that houſe, was the author of a moſt 
ſeditious-and dangerous libel, publiſhed fince the (then) 
laſt ſeſſion of parliament, he had cauſed the faid John 
Wilkes, eſq. to be apprehended, and ſecured, in order 
to his being tried for the ſame, by due courſe of law; and 


Mr. Wilkes having been diſcharged out of cuſtody by 


the court of common pleas, upon account of his privikge 
as a member of that houſe; and having, when called 
upon by the legal proceſs of the court of king's bench, 
ſtood out, and declined to appear and anſwer to an in- 
formation, which had fince been exhibited againft him by 
his majelty's attorney-general for the ſame offence; in 
this fituation, his majeſty, being deſirous to ſhow all pol- 
ſible attention to the privileges of the houſe of commons, 
in every inſtance wherein they can be ſuppoſed to be con- 
cerned ; and, at the ſame time, thinking it of the utmoſt 
importance, not to ſuffer the public juſtice of the kingdom 
to be eluded, had choſen to dire& the {aid libel, and allo 
copies of the examinations upon which Mr. Wilkes was 
apprehended and ſecured, to be laid before that houſe tor 
their conſideration ;*” and then Mr. Chancellor of che 
exchequer delivered the ſaid papers in at the table. 

S XXX. The houſe, upon this, unanimouſly reſolved 
to preſent an addreſs of thanks to his majeſty, and to 
aſſure him, that they would forthwith take the very im- 
portant matter of his meſſage into their conſfidera.ion. In 
their proceedings on this affair, the members: perceived 
that the government had been well-founded in (heir pro- 


ſecution of Mr, Wilkes, by the examination of 3 
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the publiſher, and one Balf a printer. The queſtion, 
even after this, admitted of great debates; and it was 
ſtrongly E by apo wg in the oppoſition, that 
no greater liberties had been taken by the author of the 
obnoxious paper, with regard to his majeſty's ſpeech, 
than what had been common upon former occaſions of the 
fame kind; and that the ſpeech of the king had never 
been conſidered in any other light than that of the mi- 


niſter, and had always been treated with equal freedom. 


The houſe, however, was of opinion, that under no 
former oppoſition ſuch abuſive terms, or ſo perſonally 
diſreſpectful to majeſty, had ever been made ule of; and 
therefore it was reſolved, by a great majority, © That 
the paper, entitled, The North Briton, No. 4-5, is a falſe, 


ſcandalous, and ſeditious libel, containing expreſſions of 


the moſt unexampled inſolence and contumely towards his 
majeſty, the groſſeſt aſperſions upon both houſes of par- 
liament, and the moit audacious defiance of the authority 
of the whole legiſlature z and moſt manifeſtly tending to 
alienate the aſfeQions of the people from his majeſty, to 
withdraw them from their obedience to the laws of the 

realm, and to excite them to traiterous inſurrections.“ 
$XXXI. In conſequence of this reſolution, an order 
was made, that the ſaid paper ſhould be burnt by the 
hands of the common hangman ; but the further conſider- 
ation of it was put off from one o'clock in the morning 
of Wedneſday the 16th, to one of the clock the ſame Gay. 
No legal conviction yet lying againſt Mr, Wilkes of his 
being the author of the paper, he complained to the houſe 
the ſame day, of breach of privilege, by the impriſon- 
ment of his perſon, the plundering of his houſe, the ſeizure 
of his papers, and the ſerving him with a ſubpœna upon 
an info mation in the court of king's bench. As this 
complaint certainly was regular, the houſe reſolved to 
take it into. conſideration on Tueſday the 17th. | 
$ XXXLII. Beſides the ſingle paper complained of, a 
collection of all the other numbers of the North Briton 
had been reprinted, by order of Mr. Wilkes, in the moſt 
unguarded manner. Among other names inſerted at full 
length in this collection, was that of Samuel Martin, eſq. 
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member of parliament for Camelford, and late firſt ſecre- 
tary of the treaſury, attended with a moſt infamous cha- 
rafter of his perton and morals. It being no longer 
doubted that Mr. Wilkes was principally concerned in 
this publication, Mr. Martin thought it incumbent on | 
him to demand ſatisfact ion for the wanton injury that had 
been offered him. A duel with piſtols in Hyde Park en- 
ſued, in which both parties behaved like men of courage; | 
but Mr. Wilkes was wounded in the body ſo danger- t 
ouſly, that he was in no condition to appear in the houſe : 
of commons, when the matter of his complaint was to be 1 
Heard. On the 16th, however, the farther confideration . 
of his majeſty's meſſage was put off till the 18th; and, J 
through the ſpeaker's illneſs, the houſe did not proceed 
upon it till the 23d, when a motion was made, © That f 
a 
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privilege of parliament does not extend to the caſe of 
writing and publiſhing ſeditious libels, nor ought to be 
allowed to obſtruct the ordinary courſe of the laws, in the 
ſpeedy and effectual proſecution of ſo heinous and dan- 


gerous an offence.“ As this reſolution was far from AG 
being agreeable to the opinion given by the lord chief 

juſtice of the common pleas, a great debate aroſe; which thi 
being adjourned, in complaiſance to the ſpeaker, was not be 
determined till the 24th, when it was carried by a majo- pt 
"rity of 125. A number of members on this occaſon col 


my and voted againſt the reſolution, only becauſe they Ver 
thought it was a matter founded in the conſtitution, inde- 
pendent of all party conſideration, With regard to the 
debate concerning the compiaint of Mr. Wilkes for 
breach of privilege, it was put off on account of his 
wound. | 

$ XXXIII. After the commons had agreed to the 
above important reſolutions, it was ordered, that lord 
Strange ſhou!d go up to the houſe of lords to deſire a con · 
ference for obtaining the concurrence of their lordſhips; 
which was accordingly granted, and their lordſhips agreed 
to the reſolutions. It was then reſolved by the commons, 
„% That the printed paper, entitled, the North Briton, 
No. 45, which was communicated io the lords at the lat 


conference, be burnt by the hands of the common hang- 
* man, 


alt 


all 
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man, at the Royal Exchange in London, upon Saturday 


next, at one of the clock ; and that the ſneriffs of London 
do then attend, and cauſe the ſame to be burnt there ac- 
cordingiy. The commens obtained this eoncu: rente of 
the lords to the reſolution likewiſe, as they did to another, 
which was unanimcuſly agreed upon, 1o expreſs their 
furpriſe and indigration at the ſcandalous and ſeditious 
libel which they had cenſured. This addreſs was drawn 
up in terms of ſuch warm affection for his majeſty's perſon 
and government, that it was evident the two houſes meant 


it as a mark of their ſignal deteſtation of ſuch libellous 


writings, and as a proof to ail Europe that their fenti- _ 
ments and thote of the miniſtiy were the ſame, whatever 
pains might be taken to impreſs foreigners with an oppo- 
ſte opinion. His majeſty, by his anſwer, ſeemed to take 
a peculiar ſatis faction in this addreſs, which wonderfully 
dilconeerted the oppoſition, and left no farther handle for 
pretending, as was meſt induftriouſly given out, that 
matters in parliament were ready to take a turn to the dif- 
advan'age of the government. do, 
$XXXTV. Hitherto the charge of being the author of 
the ebnoxious paper had not, by any-regular motion, 
deen urged perſonally againſt Mr. Wilkes; but, on the 
xt of December, when the members reſumed the farther 
conſiderat ion of his majeſty's meſſage of the 1 5th of No 
vember, the houſe was informed that evidence was ready 
to be produced of Mr. Wilkes being the author; and 
his wound ſtill diſabling him from his attendance, it was 
ordered that he ſhould anſwer the charge, ready to be pro- 
duced againſt him, on that day ſe'ennight, when his on 
complaint of breach of privilege was to be heard likewiſe. 
While this matter was depending, the ſheriffs of London, 
who were the hon. Mr. Harley, and Richard Blunt, eſq. 
endeavoured to execute the order of the wo houſes, by 
burning the 45th number of the North Briton at the 
Royal Exchange; but the mob proved fo riotous on this 
occaſion, that they reſcued the paper from the executioner 
before it was conſumed, pelted the conftables, and other 
peace ofheers, and even put Mr. ſheriff Harley in danger 
of his life. This riot being reported in both houſes of 
VOI. vII. 8 Par- 
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parliament, they enterrd very ſer ĩouſly into the conſidera. 
tion of its conſequences z and reſolved, after the lords 
had examined Mr. alderman Harley, That the rioters 
were perturbators of the public peace, dangerous to the 
liberties of this country, and obſtructors of the national 
juſtice.” The two ſheriffs, at the ſame time, had the 
thanks of the houſe for their ſpirited behaviour on that 
occaſion; and the wo houſes joined unanimouſly in an 
addreſs to his majeſty, that he would give directions for 
the diſcovery of the rioters. 4 
S XXXV. The walls of parliament as yet containe 
the debates on this affair, which was of far greater im- 
June han the public at firſt apprehended. The reſo- 
tutions of neither houle could determine the great points 
depending on it, for thoſe were cognizable only in a court 
of law. In the July preceding, the journeymen printers, 
-who had been ſeized and confined on ſuſpicion of printing 
the North Briton, brought actions agamſt the meſlengers 
on that account. On the firſt act ion that was tried, the 

laintiff recovered 300l. damages, and 200l. was allowed 
to each of the others, who were thirteen in number. It 
appeared from thoſe trials, that the plaintiffs were not 
really guilty of the faq for which they had been ſeized: 
That the meſſeogers had been miſled by the general terms 
of the warrants ; and that room was left fer conteſting 
their validity. At the ſame time, the cooler and more 
judicious. part of tae public thought the damages, con- 
ſidering the ſtate and circumſtances of the parties, were 
exorbitant; and that the verdicts in their tavour would 
only ſerve to exalperaie the miniſters, when it ſhould be 
their turns to proſecute. Mr. Wilkes, who no doubt 
was highly encouraged by the verdicts the printers had 
obta'n:d, brought his action nkewile againſt the late ſe- 
cretary of itate for ſeizing his papers; and, on the 6ti 
of December, aftcr a hearing of near fifteen hours before 
lord chief juſtice Pratt, aud a ſpecial jury, in the court 
of common pleas, he obtained a verdidt with 1000). da. 
mages, and colis of ſuit. In the charge given on thts 
occaſion by the judge to the jury, his lordthip pronounced 

the warrant under which Nr. Wilkes was cue, * 

ut 


„„ 


Me 


but very n-odeftly ſubmitted his own opinion to the other 
mdges and the houſe of peers, ending his ſpeech with the 
following remarkable words: If thefe higher juriſ- 
diftions ſhould declare my opinion erroneous, J fabmit, 
as will become me, and kiſs the rod; but I mult ſay, F 


Mall always conſider it as a rod of iron for tie chaſtiſe- 


ment of the people of Great Britain. 

$XXXVI. So ſolemn a deciſion was conſidered by the 
gentlemen in the oppoſition as a matter of triumph, which 
they endeavoured to improve by a moſt ridiculous incident 
which happened on the night the verdi& was obtained. 
One Dunn, a Scotchman, and a lunatic, having been 
overheard to make ule of ſome threatening expreſſions 
againſt Mr. Wilkes, the latter was apprized of them, 
and Dunn next morning making an effort to get admiſſion 
into the houſe of Mr. Wilkes, whoſe wound ſtillł confined 
him to his room, he was ſeized upon, and diſarmed of a 
penkniſe, which the party reported was to be the inſtru- 
ment for aſſaſſinating Mr. Wilkes. The lunatic, Dunn, 
was committed to the cuſtody of a tipſtaff, and Mr. 


Wilkes's friends took the matter up fo ſeriouſly, that a 


complaint was made to the houſe of commons, who or- 
dered the tipſtaff to bring Dunn io their bar, and the evi- 
dences againſt him to attend at the ſame time. Before 
this could he done, the houſe was fatisfied, by indiſpu- 
table evidence, that Dunn was a madman ; and he was 
remitted to the courſe of common law, which confines 
him for ſome time to priſon for want of bail. Though 
nothing could be more plain than the infanity of this 
wretch, yet the party ſtill continued to affirm that he was 
an aſſaſſin, becauſe he was a Scotchman, and. even inſi- 
nuated in print, that he had been employed to murder 
Mr. Wilkes. | | 

FXXXVII. On the 16th of December, the houſe of 


commons, being tired out by the repeated delays of Mr. 
Wilkes's appearance on account of his wound, and ſul- 


petting that there might be ſome colluſion between him 
and ſuch of the medical faculty as attended him, made 
a order that Dr, Heberden and Mr. Hawkins, the former 
2 phyſician, and the latter a furgeon, ſhould oblerve the 
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pee” of his cure, and report their opinion to the 
ouie. Mr. Wilkes declined to admit them, though at 
the requeſt of Mr. Martin he had ſuffered them to attend 
him before; but ſent for Dr. Duncan, a phyſician, aud 
Mr. Middleton, a ſurgeon, who were Scotchmen; an 
they attended him accordingly. The commons adjourn- 
ing during the Chriſtmas holidays, Mr. Wilkes made 
uſe of that opportunity to go over to France; but his 
friends gave out that he certainly would attend the houſe 
on the 16th of January, which was the laſt day fixed for 
his appearance. On the meeting of the houſe, the ſpeaker 
oduced a letter he had received from Mr. Wilkes, dated - 
om Paris, and incloſing a certificate of one of the French 
king's phyſicians, and another from a ſurgeon of the 
French army, concerning the ſtate of his health, but 
both of them without any notarial atteſtation. Thoſe 
45 being read, all the gentlemen of the faculty, who 
d attended Mr. Wilkes, were again examined; and 
then the houſe, by a great majority, voted, that by with- 
drawing himſelf to a foreign country, without aſſigning 
a ſufficient cauſe, he had been guilty of a contempt of the 
authority of the houſe; and that they would proceed to 
hear the evidence upon the matter of the charge againk 
—_ an 
S XXXVIII. In the courſe of this examination, re- W. 
peated efforts were made for interrupting it, and it was ha 
two in the morning of the 2oth of January before the yo; 
houſe voted, © That John Wilkes, eſq. was guilty cf a f 
writing and publiſhing the paper, entitled, The North 
Briton, No. 45, which this houſe has voted to be a 
falſe, ſcandalous, and ſeditious libel, containing exprel- 
ſions of the moſt unexampled inſolence and contumely to- 
wards his majeſty, the groſſeſt aſperſions upon both 
houſes of parliament, and the moſt au lacious defiance of 
the authority of the whole legiflature ; and moſt mani- 
feſtly tending to alienate the afteQions of the people from 
his majeſty, to withdraw them from their obedience to 
the laws of the realm, and toexcite them to traiterous in- 
ſurrections againſt his majeſty's government.” Aﬀer 
this reſolution had paſſed, though it was then half an - 
| | | | alter 
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after three in the morning, the expulſion of Mr. Wilkes 
from the houſe was voted by a conſiderable majority, and 
2 new writ was ordered for electing another member for 
Ayleſbury, in his room. 

$ XXXIX, Hitherto the demerits of Mr. Wilkes, 
whatever private irregularities in life he might have been 
accuſed of, were conſidered by the public only politically, 
and, he had many advocates among the virtuous, well- 
diſpoſed part of mankind; when, all of a ſudden, a 
ſtorm broke out upon him in the houſe of peers, which 
exhibited him in a moſt unchriſtian and immoral light. 
On the 19th of January, one of his majeſty's principal 
fecretaries of ſtate accuſed Mr. Wilkes, in the houſe of 
lords, of violating the moſt ſacred ties of religion as well 
as decency, by printing, in his own hcuſe, a book or 
pamphlet, entitled,“ An Eſſay on Woman, with Notes 
or Remarks. This complaint could not have properly 
come before their lordſhips, had not the name of a right 
reverend prelate been molt ſcurrilouſly introduced, as 
deing the auther of the notes. The book itſelf, though 
printed with the utmoſt ſecrecy, had been communicated, 
through Mr. Wilkes's own inadvertency, to the ſecretary, 
by a journeyman printer, who was poſſeſſed of a copy, 
and the very mention of 1ts contents ſtruck the public 
with hcrror. The concern which the pretended patriot 
had in printing and correcting the preſs, was proved be- 
yond all contradiction, and left on the m.nds ot the public 
a ſtrong conviction of his being the author alſo, Scarcely 
any defence was made for him by his friends, and the 
houſe addreſſed his majeſty to give orders that he ſhould 
be proſecuted ; but neither this addreſs, nor the proſecu- 
tions intended to be brought againtt him for breach of 
privilege, had any other effect, than that of greatly in- 
creafing the number of his enemies in the rational unpre- 
poſſeſſed part of the nation *. 

$ XL. The minority in the lower houſe now proceeded 
upon a queſtion which was of general concern to the na- 
tion, and the liberty not only of the preis, but at the 


* Sec note R] at the end of the volume, 
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ſubject. On the 14th of February, a motion was made 
by fir W. M. in the houſe of commons, © That a 
neral warrant for apprehending and feizing the authors, 
printers, and publiſhers of a ſeditious libel, together 
with their papers, is not warranted by law. As ſe. 
veral caſes were then depending before the courts of law, 
in which juries, and judges likewiſe, might be influenced 
by this reſolution, ſhould it have piſſed, the friends of 
the adminiſtration objected to it. They infiſted that it 
was a point not proper for the cognizance of the houſe at 
that time, as uninterrupted uſage had given it a ſanction, 
_ and as it did not appear to have been abuſed in the in- 
ſtance referred to. They thought that the confining the 
reiolution to the caſe of general warrants againſt a ſedi- 
tious libel only, was a kind of a tacit aphrobation of their 
being employed in all other cafes ; and that therefore the 
reſolution, as it then ſtood, would rather ſtrengthen than 
revent the evil complained of. They farther urged, 
that ſhould a court of law conform themſelves to the pro- 
> relolution (which, though it ſhould paſ*, would not 
law), and if the lords, in their judicial capacities, 
when appealed to, ſhould decree for the legality of the ge 
neral warrants, the conſequences, both with regard to 
the courts of law, and the dignity of the houle of com- 
mons, mult be very diſagreeable. 
$ XLI. During tbe debate, the friends of the miniſtry 
were far from vindicating the practice of general war- 
rants.; but they thought that the abuſe of th-m could not 
be effectually prevented by a reſolution of one houſe upon 
a ſingle caſe ; and that the remedy ſhould he provided by 
an act of parliament, after moſt ſolemn debate and deli- 
beration, diſtingniſhing caſes, and ſpecifying thoſe diſ- 
cretionary powers wich the contingent exigencies of go- 
vernment require to be veited in a ſecretary of ſtate. Sir 
John Philips, who was one of the majority, expreſſed 
himſelt with great warmth againſt the abute of general 
warrants, and, with the approbation of the firlt com- 
miſſioner of the treatury, undertook to bring in a bill for 
thole purpoſes that very ſeſſion. Such 2 bill was actualiy 
brought in, but it was treated by the gentlemen in tac 
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minority with a mixture of ridicule and contempt, on 
pretence that ſir John was not in earneſt, and that they 
had no power to regulate an abuſe. It was replied, that 
the bill was meant to regu.ate the practice; but they ap- 
peared determined to oppoſe the bill, and it was aceord- 
ingly withdrawn, the debate being adjourned to the 17th 
of February. þ | 

$ XLII. When the houſe met again, it appeared be- 
yond all contradictien, that the motion, ſhould it paſs, 
was ineffectual for redreſſing the evil; and, after long 
debates, it was drawn up in the following manner: 
«© That a general warrant for apprehending and feizing 
the authors, printers, and publiſhers of a ſeditious and 
TREASONABLE libel, together with their papers, is not 
warranted by law); although ſuch warrant hath been iſſued 
aceording to the vſage of office, and hath been frequently 


produced to, and, ſo far as appears to this houſe, the 
validity thereof hath never been debated in the court of 


king's bench, but the parties thereupon have been fre- 
.quently bailed by the ſaid court.” This ftate of the 
queſtion, as it was amended (it not by the heads of the 
minority, yet with their concurrence and conſent), fub- 
jected it to new and unſurmountable difficulties, becauſe, 
upon debate, it was found, that it implied noleſs than a 
cnarge of periury upon the court of king's bench, for ad- 
mitt:ng to bail perſons committed upon ſuch illegal war- 
rants, inſtead of giving them a free diſcharge. It was 
likewiſe thought pretty extraordinary, that the word 
TREASONABLE, contained in the earl of Hallifax's ge- 
neral warrant for apprehending the authors, printers, and 
publiſhers of the North Briton, No. 45, was omitted 1 
the original motion. After a very long and warm debate, 
it was carried, that the farther conſideration of the queſ- 
tien ſhould be adjourned for four months; but, on this 


eccahon, the minority was no fewer than two hundred 


an! twenty *. 


{ XLIII. During the diſcuſſion of this important trial 


Pt Kill, as it may be called, between the two parties, the 


dee note [S] at the end of the volume. 
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8 of the oppoſition flattered themſelves with the 
opes of obtaining the moſt deciſive advantages; and 
indeed the plauſibility of their arguments brought over 
to their fide ſome who were the moſt determined friends 
to the government in all other caſes. Having thus, for 
the ſake of perſpicuity, preſerved the narrative of the 
caſe of Mr. Wilkes, and the great queſtions to which it 
led, from being interrupted by any other matter, we 
ſhall reſume the thread of our hiitory. 


"CHAP. VII. 


$ I. II. III. Afairs and revolutions in the Eaſt Indies. 
{$& IV. Mbir Faffer depoſed. & V. Coffim Ali Caaun 
proclaimed nabob. & VI. Diſagreement in the Engliſh 
council, & VII. Treaty between Caſſim and governor 
-Panfittart. VIII. Which proves fatal to the gentle- 
men of the factory. F IX. Revolution at Patna. 
$ X. Victorious progreſs of the Engliſh under major 
' Adams. & XI. CGoffim's troops diſciplined by Euro- 
peans. & XII. Horrid maſſacre of the Engliſh. 
S XIII. Further cruelties of Cojſim. & XIV. Pro- 
ceedings of the Eaft India company in England. & XV. 
State of the caſe between the company and lord Cliwe. 
S XVI. Debates ou that head. & XVII. Mr. Sul 
hivan turned out of the chair. $ XVIII. Debates 
upon lord Clive's propefitiin. & XIX. Which is ac- 
cepied. & XX. Dreadful ſtorm in the Eaſt Indies. 
$ XXI. State of offairs on the continent of Europe. 
XXII. Death of the king of Poland. Candidates 
Jor the Poliſh crown. & XXIII. Fairs between 
England and France. & XXIV. Difficulties about 
the Canada bills. & XXV. Demolition of Dunkirk. 
$ XXVI. Inſurreftion of the American Indians. 
XXVII. Mapacres by the ſavages. & XXVIII. 
They befiege Detroit, aud defeat the Engliſh. & XXIX. 
They blockade Fort Pitt, and attacd the Englijh _ 
7} & X.XX- 
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S8 XXX. But are repulſed with difficulty. & XXXI. 
The Engliſh arrive at Fort Pitt.  XXXII. Treaty 
ih the Indians. & XXXIII. Proclamation jor 
the encouragement of reduced cficers and ſoldiers. 
& XXXIV. Reflections on that meaſure. & XXXV. 
Governors appointed, S XXXVI. Hiftory of the 
 matiny at Quebec, & XXXVII. Which is quelled by 
- gowernor Murroy. & XXXVIII. Inſurreftion in 
Ireland. & XXXIX. And of the Dublin weavers. 
FXL. XLI. Proceedings in the Iriſh parliament about 
Fenfions. XLII. Mr. Pery mowes an adareſs. 
 &XLHE. Debates upon it. { XLIV. Addreſs about 
Abels. & XLV. Bankrufties in Europe. & XLVI. 
- Great fire at Smyrna. & XLVI. The public ſpirit 


of the Engliſh imitated by the French and other nations. 


& XLVITII. Prifligacy of the common people in Eng- 
land, & XLIX. Settlement of Eaft and Weſt Florida. 
FIL. Deſtruction of the magazine at Jamaica. 


FT. T vaſt ſucceſſes of the Engliſh in the Eaſt In- 

dies, rendered the affairs of that country very 
intereſting to the people of Great Britain. It has been 
mentioned, that Jaffier Ali Cawn, who was raiſed to the 


nabobſhip of Bengal, had been depoſed for his cruelty 
and mal-adminiſtration, by the influence and addreſs of 


the Engliſh preſident Vanſittart; and that bis ſon- in- 
hw, Coſſim Ali Cawn, had ſucceeded him in the nabob- 


Hip, and had confirmed and augmented the privileges of 


the Engliſh company in the Eaſt Indies. Later advices 
have explained the cauſes of that extraordinary revolu- 
ron, which appears to have been chiefly owing to the 


jealovfies which the Engliſh Eaſt India company's fer- 


vants there entertained, that Mhir Jaffier endeavonred to 
render himſelf independent of the company, by affaflinar . 
ing, or banifhing from his court, all perſons of any 
figure or conſequence, who were known to favour the 
Engliſh. He was ſuſpected of having entered into mea- 
tmes with the Dutch for calling them in to his aſſiſtance 
againſt the power and influence of the Engliſh in the 
country, and of his having offered to ſaerifice the com- 
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pany's ſervants and intereſts to Shah Zaddah, who pre- 
| tended to be the true heir of the Mogul empire. In 
ſhort, it was Nia that, by a ſeries of cruelties and 
oppreſſions of various kinds, he had rendered it ſcandal- 
ous for the Engliſh to ſupport his tyrannic government 
any longer; having brought the company's and his own 
affairs to the very brink of ruin. Such was the charge 
that was brought againſt this nabob by Mr. Vanſittart, 
Mr. Holwell, and other ſervants of the Eaſt India com- 
pany in Bengal. Other gentlemen ia the ſame ſervice 
repreſented matters in a different light, which makes it 
neceſſary here to ſtate more particularly the faQs that 
preceded the depoſition of Mhir Jaffier. . 
& II. Shah Zaddah, in right of his mogulſhip, claim- 
ed all the original powers exerciſed by the emperors of In- 
doſtan, or India, previous to the invaſion of that empire 
by Nadir Shah; and we have already recounted the de- 
feat he ſuffered by the Engliſa Eaſt India company's 
forces, under major Carnac. It ſeems to be certain, that 
the death of Mhir Jafer's ſon, who is ſaid to have been 
killed in his tent by lightning, had made a ftrong im- 
preſſion upon the father, who was daily apprehenſive of 
conſpiracies againſt himſelf, as he had no {on to ſucceed 
him. Jealouſy and dread is the goveraing principle of 
thoſe eaſtern courts. A legal trial is ſeldom or never 
granted; to be ſuſpected is to be guilty, and the moſt 
znvoluntary connexions are admitted as evidences of trea- 
ſon. In conſequence of thoſe deteſtable maxims, Mhir 
Jaffier had put to death ſome of the late Surajah Dowla's 
family and friends; and it is very poſſible that he might 
have wiſhed, not to have been ſo entirely dependant 
as he was upon the Engliſh, and that they might have 
received ſome counterbalance from a partial admiſſion of 
the Dutch into his government. It is, however, certain, 
that no part of his conduct gave unqueſtionable grounds 
for this ſurmiſe; becauſe, after the Dutch made ſuch 
an attempt, he ſent troops to the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, 
and, had the latter conſented, he would haye put them 
all to the ſword, | | | 
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5 III. Another article urged againſt Mhir Jaffier was, 

his having obſtructed the currency of the Engliſh Calcut- 
ta coin ; but from this charge his friends endeavoured to 
clear him, by alleging, that this ſtoppage was owing to 
the bankers, whoſe practices he could not control, 


while Shah Zaddah was maſter of the ſouthern . pro- 


vinces, and, by encouraging the tributary rajahs to re- 
bel, cut off all the reſources on which Mhir Jaffier de- 
pended for ſatisfying the demands of the Engliſh, who 
became every day more and more clamorous. Such was 

the ſtate of affairs when Mr. Holwell reſigned the preſi- 
dentſhip and government of Fort William to Mr. Vanſit- 
tart, in Avguſt one thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty, 
and, at the ſame time, demonſtrated to his ſucceſſor the 
neceſſity of depcling Mhir Jafher, for the cauſes above men- 
ticned, and many others, which rendered that nabob the ob- 
ject of public horror and deteſtation. But the conduct of the 
two Engliſh chiefs, if theunpopularity of Mhir Jaffier was 
ſo great, is pretty unaccountable; for, inſtead of declar- 
ing openly againſt him, they laid a deep, and indeed an 
artful train for his ruin. Mr. Holwell, it ſeems, had 
tor ſome time kept up a correſpondence with Coſſim Ali 
Cavun, Mhir Jather's ſcn-in-law, who had made ſuch 
propoſitions of advantage for the company, that he was 
conſidered as a proper perſcn to ſucceed Mhir Jaffier if 
the latter was depoſed. Coſſim, at this time, had the 
confidence of his ſather-in-Ihw, whom he perſuaded to 
ſend him, under pretence of concerting the operations of 
the approaching campaign, to Calcutta, where the mea- 
fures were concerted for depoſing Mhir Jaffier, or rather 
for depriving him of all power in the government. 
It was agreed, that he ſhould ſtill maintain his dig- 
nity ; that affairs ſhould be tranſacted in his name, and 
that he ſhould have an allowance to ſupport him ; that 

Ceſſim ſhould conduct all the public affairs of the fubah- 
thip, and be named his ſucceſſor, and live in perpetual 
alliance with the Engliſh factory. The Englith ſepoys 
were io be always ready to aſſiſt him, and the revenues 
of the three countries of Burdwan, Midnepcor, and Chit- 
tegong, were to be aſſigned to the Engliſh, 10 * 
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IV. Such were the principal articles of this clandeſ- 
tine treaty, by which à great prince (for ſuch Mhir 
Jather was), without his own knowledge, was to be ſtript 


could ground the legality of this proceeding ; but governor 
Vanfittart in perion took upon him the execution; and, 
under the pretence of a viſit, he went up to Morſheda- 
bad, the place of the ſubah's reſidence, and carried with 
him three letters, which he delivered himſelf, being attend- 


in the command of the troops, with two hundred Euro- 
peans, and a party of ſepoys, under pretence of reinforce- 
ng the army at Patna. Mr. Vanſittart, at the fecond 
vitit paid him by the nabob, produced the letters. The 
firſt charged him with the non-payment of the English 
troops, and the great diſorders of his government, ta 
the apparent ruin of his affairs. The ſecond letter re- 
lated to the affairs of Patna ; and the third mentioned 
certain articles to which he was r-quired to fubmit, to- 
gether with a requiſition of lands, for the payment of the 
Engliſh troops, under the pain of bis being forced to 


comply. 


$ V. It was no wonder if Mhir Jaffier was alarmed 
even to a (tate of diſtraction at thole peremptory d:- 
mands. He tamented the death of his fon, which, le 
laid, had impaired his underſtandmg, and defured ſome 
time for conſulting with his friends, wich the governor 
was unwilling to grant, but preſſed him to name iome ones 
his relations, plainly enough pointing out Coſſim, for the 
management of his affairs. Coſſim was mentioned, ard 
ſent for, but with a viſible reluctance on the part of ti? 
nahob, which determined Vanſittart to employ farce, 
Coſſim, being unwilling to come to the conference, occ:- 
honed fuck a delay, that Mr. Vanſitart, to faxe appearance, 
was obliged to ſaffer Mhir Jafßer to return that nig 
to his palace. Coſſim and the govergor conſulted togetha 
that night and all the next day, and the Engliſh troop: 
under colonel Caillaud clandeſtinely paſſed the river, aud, 
in conjunction with a party raiſed by Coſſim, ſurroun de 


the palace. A letter was {ent in to the nabob, arg; 


of his power. We do not find any proceſs, or proofs, that 


ed by colonel Caillaud, who had ſucceeded colonel Clive 
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ing his immediate compliance, and diſpoſitions were 


made for ſeizing his miniſters. Mhir Jaffier could do 


nothing but complain in the moſt pathetic terms of the 
uſage he met with from the Engliſh, whom he accuſed of 
perjury and breach of faith; but at laſt recollecting, that 
he had ſworn to be for ever their friend, he dropped 
all thoughts of reſentment, and offered, rather than con- 
tinue under the power of his ſon-in-law, to reſign the ſu- 
bahſhip, provided he could be aſſured of a ſafe retreat in 
Calcutta, with an allowance for his maintenance. This 
propofition, which was conſtrued into a voluntary reſig- 
nation, was inſtantly agreed to, and Coſſim proclaimed 
nabob, to the apparent ſatisfact ion of the people. Mhir 
Jaffier was hurried into a boat, and ſent to Calcutta, with 
tome of his women, and an attendance no way ſuited to 
his dignity. A guard of Engliſh was appointed him by 
way of convoy to Calcutta, 

$ VI. The ſecret committee of the Englith council 
there had approved of Coflim's being appointed ſole mi- 
niſter to Mhir Jaffier, and he began his government with 
a vigour unuſual among the eaſtern princes, which ought 
to have alarmed our factory. The Shah Zaddah was 
defeated by the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, and the rebelli- 
ous rajahs were reduced. Coflim prevailed with the 
Enzliſh to ſacrifice to him Ramnaran, the deputy nabob 
of the province, of whom he was jealous, but- who was 
the beſt friend the Engliſh had in Bengal, He then be- 
gan to give ſtrong indications of his intending to be quite 
independent of the Engliſh. Hz diſciplined his troops in 
the European manner. He was even furniſhed with ſome 
heavy artillery by Mr. Vanſittart, and provided a train 
from other quarters, which gave his troops the appear. 
ance of a diſciplined army. He took ſome French into 
his pay: He engaged ſome of the Engliſh ſepoys and 
their officers to 1erve him; and, not being fond of the 
neighbourhood of the factory, he retired ſrom his capital 
to a ſtrong fort three hundred miles diſtant from Calcurte, 

y VII. Coffim ſoon convinced the Engliſh of their 
miſtaken politics in raiſing him to the nabobſhip. He 
made a diſtind ion between, the trade of the comp ny, as 
vor. vit. 3 | founded 
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founded upon their rights, and the commerce of their 
ſervants, who, under pretence of a free trade, lent their 


names to Indian inland ſmugglers, ſo much to the preju- 
dice of the revenue, that he complained, if the practice was 


continued, he ſhould be unable to diſcharge his engagements 


wich the Engliſn. It happened that this laſt complaint 
agreed exactly with the inſtructions which Mr. Vanſittart 
had received from the Eaſt India directors in England, 
for diſcouraging all the fraudulent trade of their ſervants, 
as being of the utmoſt prejudice to the company's inte- 
reſt. Coſſim ſupporting his demands with great firm. 
neſs, Mr. Vanſittart paid him a viſit to ſettle all differ. 
ences, eſpecially that relating to the inland trade carried 
on by the company's ſervants. To this trade it was 
owing, that ſo many great fortunes were made in the 
Eaſt Indies by the Britiſh ſubjects, who could not other. 
wiſe have ſubſiſted upon the ſcanty allowance of the com- 
pany.. The ſweets of thiß trade had been but lately dif. 
covered by the directors, who, perhaps, were not dif. 
pleaſed, that, in ſome inſtances, Coſſim checked it by 
torce. Mr. Vanſitart, on his arrival at the nabob's 
court, concluded a treaty with him, one of the articles of 
which ſubjected the company's ſervants to the judges of 
the nabob's courts in inland places. This treaty was no 
ſooner communicated to the board at Calcutta, than the 
reſident members there ſent for all the chiefs of the out- 
factories, who had ſeats at the board; and the treaty was 
diſapproved of. A deputation was voted to be ſent to 
the nabob for better terms, conſiſting of Mr. Amyat the 
ſecond, and ſome other gentlemen of the council ; but, 
in the mean time, they ſent a letter to Mr. Vanſittart 
(which he ſaid he never received) rejecting the treaty. 
S VII. Upon the arrival of Mr. Amyat and hit 
companions, Coſſim, who had by this time fortified Pat- 
na, and filled his treaſury, inſiſted upon the validity of 
the treaty he had made with Vanſittart, He had given 
orders for ſtopping the Engliſh goods at all his cuſtom- 
houſes, till they paid the duties e by the neu 
treaty, and which were more than double what they were be- 
fore. He had procured from Mr. Vankttart a letter of the 4 
4. * * 3% «4 any 
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moſt importance to his intereſt*, containing the chief heads 
of the treaty, and he ſent copies of it to all the officers of his 
revenue, with orders to conform themſelves to its terms. 


The Engliſh factory at Dacca complained to che council 


at Calcutta, that they muſt be abſolutely undone if the 
treaty was carried into execution, The council voted it 


to be diſhonourable, diſadvantageous, and a breach of 


their privileges. But all this had no impreſſion upon 
Coſſim, who diſmiſſed the deputation from his court with 
a negative, and ordered ſome boats, with arms belonging 


to the Englili:, to be ſeized, near Patna, for the non-pay- g 


ment of the new duties. Such- was the ſtate of affairs 
on the twenty- fourth of June, one thouſand ſeven 


hundred and fizty-three, when Mr. Amyat and his com- 


anions, who were Meſſrs. Amphlett, Wollaſton, and 
Hutchinſon, lieutenants Jones, Gordon, and Cooper, and 

doctor Crooke (Meſſrs. Hay and Gulſton remaining with 
the nabob as hoſtages), took their leave of Coſſim Ali, 
with the uſual paſſports, and ſet out in boats for Calcut- 
ta. In paſling by the city of Morſhedabad, . they were 
attacked by a party of the nabob's troops on both ſides 
the river; and ſome of the Engliſh were killed in their 
boats. Mr. Amyat, with a few ſepoys, whom he for- 
bade to fire, landed, and endeavoured to make the Indians 
ſenſible, that they were furniſhed with the nabob's paſſ- 
ports: The ſepoys fired, and Mr. Amyat with his par. 


ty were cut in pieces. 


* «© Your gracions perwannah is arrived, and has greatly 
honoured me. I am informed of all the particulars of your 
high commands. St 

&© It ſhall be written to the chiefs of our faQories, that 
they are to give a duſtuck for the buying and ſel.ing of ſhip- 
merchandiſe, and merchandiſe that they buy and ſell; in 
every diſtrict for traffic in this country, they arè to do accord- 
ing to cuſtom of other trade:'s and merchants, and not to give 
the company's duſtuck. They are to take a duſtuck from 
the Backſhbander, or Shahbundar, paying in upon the coſt 
of the merchandiſe nine per cent. including wharfs and other 
receipts of cuſtom ; nor ſhall they uſe any manner of force 
or violence, extortion, or unfair dealing,” F 
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S TIX. While this tragedy was acting, Mr. Ellis, the 
Englith chief at Patna, with the approbation of captain 
Carſtairs, the military commandant there, on the twenty- 
fifth of June, attacked and took the city of Patna, of 
which they were in poſſeſſion for four hours, having 
driven oat the Mooriſh or Indian governor and his garri- 
riſon; but the latter, underſtanding that the English 
and their ſepoys were intent on plundering, returned, 
and ſoon retook the city ; from whence, in their 
turn, they drove the Engliſh, who croſſed the river, and 
proceeded towards Surajah Dowla's country. While 
they were on their march, on the firit of July, they were 
attacked by a large body of the natives, with four or five 
hundred ſepoys, who defeated the Engliſh, killed about 
fifty of them, with eight or nine officers, among whom 
was captain Carſtairs. Next day, Mr. Ellis, and all 
the remainder of his party, were made pi iſoners, and 
ſome of them ſent to Patna; but Mr. Ellis, with the 
greateſt part, to Mongheer. | 
SX. In the mean time Mr. Vanſittart, at Calcutta, 
very candidly acknowledged the neceſſity of breaking the 
late treaty, the meaning of which had been ſo notoriovfly 
perverted by Coſſim; in conſequence of which, a reſolu- 
tion was taken to declare war againit him, and to rettore 
Mhir Jaffier to the ſubahſhip, upon his granting the 
company very advantageous terms, beſides engaging to 
reimburſe them in all the expenſes of the war, Major 
Adams, who then commanded the company's troops, 
took the field, and in a few days was joined by Mhir Jat- 
fier. They directed their march towards Morſhedabad; 
and on the nineteeuth of July they came up with a party 
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of the enemy, whom they defeated with an inconfiderable 
loſs, and killed Mahomed Tuckey Cawn, who com- 
manded the party that had ſlaughtered Mr. Amyat and 
his companions. At the ſame time they made themſelves t 


| 

| 

[ maſters of the fort of Cutwa, with all the enemy's artil- 
| lery there, and in the field; and, on the twenty-fourth, 
| 


after a trifling oppoſition, they entered the important city 
of Morſhedabad, where Mhir Jaffier was proclaimed ſu- 


bah. The company's troops refreſhed themſelves * 
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for ſome days, and reſuming their march, they were op- 
poſed at the head of Coſſimbuzar river by a large army of 
Coſſim's beſt troops and artillery. An engagement fol- 
lowed, in which it ſoon appeared, by the firm ſtand 
which the natives made, that they had been improved in 
their diſcipline ; but, after a long diſpute, they were to- 
tally defeated. The loſs of the Engliſh conſiſted of fox 
officers, forty Europeans, and about three hundred ſepoys 
and black horſe killed and wounded. The enemy's loſs 
was very conſiderable ; twenty-three pieces of cannon fell 
into the hands of the Engliſh, with one hundred and fifty 
boats, among which were thoſe they had taken at Patna, 
laden with military and other ſtores, The major then 
advanced to Rajamant, near which he forced a ſtrong en- 


trenchment of the enemy, and thereby deprived them of 


all their ſupplies of proviſions from Bengal, which he en- 
tirely ſecured to the company. 

§ XI. In all theſe operations, major,Carnac, who had 
been diſplaced from his command for his oppoſition to 
Mr. Vanſittart, diſtinguiſhed himſelf with great gallantry 
and good conduct; which major Adams fo warmly and 
2 repreſented to the company, that they reſtored 

im to the command of their forces at Bengal. Major 
Adams, on the eleventh of October, completed the cam- 
paign, by the reduction of Mongheer, without the loſs of 
a man. It was remarkable, that Coſſim's artillery was 
mounted in the Engliſh manner, and ſerved by two hun- 
dred Europeans, who had been taken at Patna (but 
none of them Engliſh, for they had refuſed to enter into 
his ſervice), and were kept priſoners at Mongheer. His 
ſepoys were armed and clothed in the Engliſh manner, 
and divided into brigades. Their ſkill in chuſing their 
ground was greater than ever had been before known in 
the Eaſt Indies; and it was believed by major Adams 
that the Armenians and ſome Evropeans were principally 
inſtrumental in reducing his troops to diſciplineG. 

y XU. From what has been premiſed, the reader muſt 
have a contemptible idea of Indian fortification, as their 
ſtrongeſt towns and entrenchments, though guarded by 
numerous armies, were ſo eaſily reduced by the handful 
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of men commanded by major Adams. Upon the rednc- 
tion of Mongheer, he ſent a detachment under captain 
Wedderburn, towards Patna, to which Coſſim had re- 
tired, with orders to block up that place, and to inform 
the Engliſh priſoners there of his approach. He effectu- 
ally executed the ñᷣrſt part of his commiſſion, but was pre- 
vented from diſcharging the ſecond by the barbarity of 
Coſſim. This tyrant employed one Somers, a German 
ruffian who had entered into his ſervice, to maſſacre the 
Engliſn priſoners. The latter ſo little expected ſuch a 
fate, that, upon Somers's arrival with ſome ſepoys he 
commanded, they prepared to receive him as a compa- 
nion. The barbarian, on pretence of inviting them to 
ſupper, borrowed all their knives and forks, and, ſending 
for Meſſrs. Ellis and Luſhington, he and his aſſaſſins 
immediately deſpatched them, but not before the latter 
had killed one and wounded two of the murderers, 
MMeſſrs. Chambers, Amphlett, and Gulſton, who were 

next ſent for, underwent the fame fate; but one Mr. 
Smith eſcaping with a wound back to the room, alarmed 
the reſt of the gentlemen, who defended themſelves for 
ſome time bravely with their plates and bottles, and 
ohliged the ſepoys to retire ; but the aſſaſſins, diſcharging 
their pieces, ſhot them all dead. The number maſſacred 
in that houſe were forty-nine gentlemen, of whom twen- 
ty-five were in irons. Fifty toldiers, who were in irons 
likewiſe, were maſſacred at the ſame time, as were nine 
other gentlemen, and the remainder of the Engliſh pri- 
ſoners, amounting in the whole to two hundred, in dit- 
ferent parts of the country. This maſſacre was ſo bar- 
barous, that it was reluctantly performed by the ſepoys, 
who deſired Somers to give the priſoners arms, and that 
they would fight them; alleging, that it was unfair to 
kill them in ſo cowardly a manner; but the ruffian ſtruck 
ſeveral of them down with bamboos, and was fo cruel as 
to put to death a child of Mr. Ellis. Mr. Fullerton, a 
phyſician, was the only perion who eſcaped from Patna, 
having, a few days before, received a pardon from Co- 
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I XIII. That tyrant extended his cruelty to all the 
natives who were thought to be in the Engliſh intereſt, 
He put to death the famous banker Tagulpat, and his 
brother, with Ramnaran, whom he had kept in captivity 
ever ſince he was delivered up by the Engliſh, with about 
twenty- eight others, and left their bodies to be devoured 
by birds and beaſts, the moſt ex quiſite puniſhment that 
a {uperſtitious Eaſt Indian can deviſe to a departed ſpirit, 
Major Adams found large magazines of ammunition and 
grain in Mongheer, and, after making the neceſſary diſ- 

ſitions, he proceeded againſt Patna, which was garri- 
ſoned by ten thouſand men left by Coſſim, who retired to 


the weſtward. He ordered, however, a party of horſe to 


haraſs the Engliſh in their march, but without any effect; 
for major Adams arrived within two miles of Patna, 
where he took up a ſtrong polt, and prepared to form a 
regular fiege. His manoeuvres were interrupted by a 
ſtrong detachment of the enemy's ſepoys, who, with ſome 
difficulty, were beaten off, but not before they had blown 
up a principal magazine, the property of the Englith ; 
three boats belonging to the company, laden with ammu- 
nition, were loſt at the ſame time by a violent guſt of 
wind. The ſiege, however, went on, though with great 
difficulty. The enemy made an obſtinate defence, by 
which many of the Engliſh officers were wounded ; but 
the city was at laſt carried, and Coſſim retired precipi- 
tately to Laſſarum, from whence he proceeded, with all 
his treaſure and valuable effects, to the confines of Surajah 
Dowla's country, where all he could obtain was an aſylum 
tor himſelf and his family. 

$ XIV. So many viciſſitudes of the Engliſh affairs in 
the Eaſt Indies, occaſioned an incredible ferment in Lon- 
don, among all who had any concern with that company. 
The public was ſurpriſed that iuch important events had 
paſſed without being known to any but the directors; and 
a party was formed, with lord Clive at its head, for put- 
ting the direftion inte other hands at the approaching 
election of directors. On the tweifth ot March, a very 
numerous general court of the Eaſt India proprietors was 
held, and opened by Sir Francis Goſling, who declared 
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the buſineſs of their meeting to be, to inquire into the 
preſent condition of the company's affairs abroad; to en- 
deavour todiſcover the cauſes of the misfortunes that had 
happened at Bengal; to learn what ſteps had been taken 
by the directors to remedy thoſe misfortunes 3 and their 
reaſons for diſmiſſing many of their old ſervants, and ap- 
pointing a gentleman, ſeventh in the council at Bombay 
(meaning Mr. Vanſittart), to be governor at Bengal, in 
= 009" to another gentleman who ſhould regularly 
ave ſucceeded to that truſt.” The buſineſs of the day 
was then divided into three heads. Under the firſt was 
diſcuſſed the conduct of Mr. Vanſittart in advancing 
Coſſim Ali Cawn to the nabobſhip, and depoſing Mhir 
Jaffier, in direct oppofition, as was alleged, to his coun- 
cil, whom he ought to have conſulted. As the original 
| we s upen which this revolution was brought about 
ad been entirely conformable io the ſentiments of the di- 
reQory themſelves, this matter occaſioned a ſtrenuous de- 
bate, Which threw the aſſembly into tome confuſion, if not 
tumult. Many letters and papers were read, to prove the 
expediency and neceſſity of the menſure, and many to 
ſhow its pernicious tendency z but their contents were ſo 
directly contradictory to one another, that the debates on 
this head were upon the whole trifling and ineffeQual, 
Under the ſecond head was diſcuſſed the management of 
the company's ſervants at Calcutta. It was alleged, and 
many papers produced to confirm it, that the majority 
of the council had demanded exorbitant ſums from the 
new nabob, who had refuſed to comply with the payment, 
while the governor proteſted againſt them. It was on 
the other hand urged, that, without breaking the arrange- 
ments which had been made between Colfn and Mr, 
Vanſztart, the company's affairs muſt have been abſo- 
Jutely ruined in India. To this it was replied, that they 
could have had no other effect than the reducing the 
profits of the company's ſervants, who wanted to be ex- 
empted from all duties, and even to trade duty- free. 
Nay, it was urged, that they often covered under their 
names, the illicit trade cf the natives. The undue pre- 
ference that had been giren to many of the company's 
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principal ſervants, formed the third and laſt head of this 
dehate, which grew more warm than ever, the friends of 
thoſe poſtponed or preferred intereſting themſelves with 
uncommon ardour. But we are here to take a ſhort vier 
of the ſtate of jord Clive's affairs with regard to the com · 
pany, and which indeed were thought to have given riſe 
to the original divifion among the directors and propri- 
etors. | : 

$ XV. We have already more than once mentioned the 
vaſt ſervices performed by lord Clive, when in the com- 
pany's ſervice in India, for which he had been recom- 
penſed very deſervedly by Mhir Jaffier, with a jaghire, 
or ſettlement upon the revenues of that country, iſſuin 
from the reſerved rent of the lands which had been cede 
to the company by that prince ; and this jaghire, which 
amounted to near thirty thouſand pounds a year, was con- 
ſequently to be paid by the factory. As his lordſhip had 
ſo great a concern in the welfare of the company, he 
thought it was reaſonabie thathe ſhould have Line part 
of its management. He differed with the directors in 
wording the article relating to the Eaſt Indies in the pre- 
liminaries for peace, and it was accordingly altered. 
Many occurrences happened, which indicated that thoſe 
who were in the ſecret of the direction were averſe to his 
lordſhip's having a ſeat at their board; and the oppoſi- 
tion to him was thought to ariſe principally from Mr. 
Sullivan, the deputy -chairman, who was faid to under- 
ſtand the affairs of the direction better than any man in 
England. His lordſhip's intereſt being very ſtrong, his 
friends preſſed his admiſſion into the directorſnip; and 
matters went ſo high, that orders were ſent to the com- 
pany's ſervants to ſtop the payment of the jaghire, for the 
recovery of which his lordſhip brought a ſuit in the chan- 
cery of England. 

{I XVI. Various were the reaſons alleged by the direct- 
ors for this detention, which the public in general re- 


ſented as injurious. They objected to the diſpoſition 


which his lordſhip had made of the treaſures of the nahob 
whom he had depoſed ; and that he had withheld from 
the relations of the ſufferers in the black hole at Calcutta, 
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the ſums: ſtipulated for their indemnification. - He was 
likewiſe accuſed of remitting money home by a Dutch 
ſhip, contrary to the regulations of the company, and of 
having ſupplied a Portugueſe ſhip with gocds and mo. 
ney ; but the chief allegation which lay againſt him was, 
that he had no right to the jaghire, which was paid at 
the company's expenſe. In anſwer to theſe allegations, 
his lordſhip addrefled a letter to the proprietors, which 
confuted them beyond all poilibility of reply. He proved 
that the relations of the ſufferers at Calcutta, as appeared. 
by their own letters of thanks to him, had been more 
than indemnified by the ſcrupulous exact neſs with which 
the ſtipulations in their favour had been fulfilled : That 
the nabob's treaſures had been punctually applied, ac- 
cording to agreement with Mhir Jaffier, to whom they 
belonged ; and that he ſent no money by Dutch ſhips but 
in bills, which, not being due till three years after date, 
were in danger of never being paid, as he was then o 

poſing the defigns of the Dutch in Bengal; and that, at 
the time he ſent thoſe bills, the company's ſervants 
thought it inconſiſtent with their intereſt to grant bills. 
The charge with regard to the Portugueſe ſhip was 
proved to be a groundleſs falfity ; and his lordſhip ſhowed 
that he had at leaſt as good a right to his jaghire as the 
company had to the vaſt eſtates which they poſſeſſed in the 
Eaft Indies. The more difinterel.ed part of the proprie- 
tors were of opinion, that nothing but the credit, expe- 
rience, and abilities of lord Clive in perſon, couid re- 
trieve the diſorder into which their affairs were thrown 
in the Eaſt Indies. Other meetings. were accordingly 
held to bring about this defirable end; and a motion was 


made, that lord Clive ſhould be requeſted to take upon 
him the prefidentſhip of Bengal, and the command of the 


military forces there. His lordſnip, in his anſwer, ſhowed 
himſelf ready to comply with the motion, provided mat- 
ters could be ſettled, fo that he could proceed with vigour, 
ſupported by a friendly and united direction. Upon this, 
a letter was ſent in form to his lordſhip; but, in the 
mean time, ſuch altercations paſſed between him and the 

eputy- chairman, that it was very plain his lordſhip was 
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' reſolved to decline the preſidentſhip and all military com- 


mand, if that gentlemen continued to take the lead in the 
company's affairs at London. The directors in the op- 
poſition to his lordſhip, upon this, publiſhed the favour- 
able accounts of their affairs in the Eaſt Indies, which 
they had received from major Adams, and which they 
hoped would convince the public, that there was no ne- 
ceſſity for courting lord Clive to accept of the preſident- 
ſhip, which he continued to decline unleſs Mr. Sullivan 
was diſplaced from his power. The publication of the 
accounts from major Adams and governor Vanſittart 
damped the zeal of many who had been moſt forward in 
preſſing lord Clive to name his own terms; and the 
houſe-liſt, as it was called, prevailed againſt that of the 
EY which had been formed by his lordſhip's 
riends. - 

$ XVII. Mr. Sullivan, however, was ſo near being 
thrown out of the direction, which he carried only by 
one vote upon the ſcrutiny of the ballot, that it was plain 
buſineſs could not be done if he continued to lead the 
board of directors; and a ballot being taken for a chair- 
man, Mr. Rous, lord Clive's friend, was elected, and 
Mr. Bolton deputy-chairman. This event gave ſo ge. 


| neral a ſatisfaction, that the company's ſtock immediately 


roſe upon it, and freſh applications were made to lord 
Clive. His lordſhip, in a letter, addreſſed to the dire&- 
tors, took notice that a law-ſuit was depending between 
him and the company concerning his jaghire, which ren- 
dered it highly improper for him to go abroad before it 
was determined; ©* and therefore, faid his lordſhip, * al- 
low me to ſuggeſt to you the expediency of referring the 
matter to a general court of the proprietors, with the pro- 
pw I now make, viz. That I ſhall enjoy my jag- 

Ire for ten years, provided the company ſhall remain ſo 
long in the poſſeſſion of thoſe lands of which the jaghire 


is the quit-rent, and provided I ſhall live fo long. At 


the end of ten years, or at my death, if it ſhould happen 


| firſt, my right and title to the jaghire ſhall ceaſe ; and, on 


my arrival in India, I ſhall uſe my endeavours with the 
nabob to ſecure the reverſion of it to the company. Should 
my 
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my death happen early in this ſervice, I ſubmit to the 
conſideration of the directors and proprietors, but do not 
inſiſt upon it, whether it cannot be continued to my heirs 
for ſive years. 

XVIII. In conſequence of this letter, a general court 
of the Eaſt India company was held, to deliberate on its 
contents, which were highly applauded by the public for 
their moderation; and a reſolution paſſed for taking the 
ſenſe of the proprietors by a ballot, for empowering the 
court of directors · to agree with lord Clive for the pay. 
ment of his jaghire during ten years, if his lordſhip ſhould 
fo long live, and the company ſhall be in actual poſſeſſion 
of the lands out of which it iſſues, and the revenues there- 
of, during that period of time. This queſtion created 
great debates. The court of directors thought themſelves 
obliged to juſtify their proceedings upon the jaghire, by 
producing the opinions which they had taken from tlie 

rned of the law. Lord Cl. ve's friends did the ſame on 
their ſide; and they were found, on the whole, to be con. 
fuſed, contradictory, and irreconcileable to each other, 
The majority of the meeting, however, ſeemed inclinable 
to cloſe with his lordſhip's propoſal, and a day was fixed 
for the ballot. Before the company broke up, a motion was 
made, on the part of his lordſhip's friends, with a view of 
facilitating the ſucceſs of the ballot, ** That, for the fu- 
ture, none of the company's ſervants in the Eaſt Indies 
ſhould, upon pain of expulſion, receive from any of the 
nabobs, or from any others, any kind of gratuity or re- 
ward, without the concurrence or conſent of the council, 
or of the court of directors of the Eaſt India company.“ 
This reſolution met witn applauſe, and paſſed. 

XIX. On the day after che ballot was taken, it ap. 
peared that the queſtion was carried for allowing lord 
Clive his jaghire, by a majority of five hundred and 
eighty- three againſt three hundred and ninety- ix. Other 
motions of leis importance were then made; particularly 
upon a reſolution that had been taken by the court of di- 
rectors to recommend major Adams to the ſecretary at 
war, for his majeſty to confer on him ſome higher poſt, 


that he might be continucd at Bengal ſo long as the exi- 
| | genciss 
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gencies of affairs ſhould require, A. motion being made 
upon this reſolution, it was ſtrongly oppoſed, as tending. 
to impoſe a check * lord Clive, who was then making 
preparations for his departure. The motion, however, was 
carried; as were other rnotions, for returning the thanks 

of the court to major Carnac, and the other officers and 
troops who had ſo gallantly ſerved under major Adams. 


After this, many debates enſued, which diſcovered that 


ou heart-burnings ſtill remained among the proprietors; 
but they were of too private a nature to merit a place here, 
Lord Clive had formed a military eſtabliſhment for the 
Eaſt Indies, by reducing the company's troops into regi- 
ments, and keeping up two battalions in England, with 
various other regulations; but, as the diſcuſling of thoſe 
particulars muſt have taken up too much time, the debate 
was ended by a motion being carried, That the com- 
pany's affairs in Bengal requiring immediate attention, 


and the ſeaſon being very far advanced, lord Clive be de- 


fired to embark forthwith for that government; and that 


all the officers now appointed be ordered to proceed thither 


* 


without delay. r 

8 XX. During thoſe and many other unimportant de- 
bates, the company received the alarming news of a moſt 
dreadful ſtorm * that had happened to their ſhipping in 
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the Eaſt Indies; and his majeſty was pleaſed to confer the 
order of the Bath upon lord Clive, who ſoon after de- 
parted for the Eaſt Indies.—We are now to return to the 
courſe of our hiſtory, which we have found neceſſary to 
difcontinue, that we might preſerve the narrative of the 
Faſt India affairs entire; and, for that purpoſe, we ſhall, 
as uſual, take a general view of the ſtate of Europe, 
about the middle of the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fixty-three. 

"I XXIE. The ſeveral] powers upon the continent wiſely 
applied themſelves to reſettle the civil policy of their do. 
minions, which had ſuffered ſo dreadfully during the late 
war. The empreſs of Ruſſia having by force reinſtated 
count Biron in the dutchy of Courland, followed the plan 
Which had been ſtruck out by her unhappy huſband, in 
forming cloſer connexions than ever with the king of 
Pruſſia, but diſcovered an eager defire that the court of 
London ſhould enter into their meaſures. His Pruſſian 
majeſty applied himſelf with incredible ardour to the pro- 
motion of agriculture and the civil arts in his kingdom, 
He ſoftened the rigour of the military juriſdiction, which 


- his officers uſed to exerciſe over the peaſants; and he left 
the cenfure of the generals Zaſtrow and Finck, with other 


officers who were thought to have miſbehavell in the late 
war, to courts-martial, by whom ſome were broke, others 
degraded, and ſome impriſoned, but none of them con- 
demned todeath. The Imperial court concerted meaſures 
with his Pruſſian majeſty for the archduke Joſeph to he 
elected king of the Romans; a ſtep which was thought 
to be the moſt probable means of preventing the future 
"troubles of the Empire, ſhould its throne become vacant. 
S XXII. As to the court of France, its miniſters 
were embarraſſed by the heavy debts contracted in the 
late war ; and though they applied themielves to the re- 
paration'of their marine, it made but a flow progrels, 
rough the lowneſs of their finances, while their aſſiduity 


o 


eſs-were greatly exaggerated by the malcontents 
England. The court of Madrid received intelligence 
their troops having made themſelves maſters of the co- 
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a vaſt booty. At the ſame time, their attention was em- 
ployed in procuring the evacuation of the Havannah by 
the Britiſh troops, which was happily effected. The 
death of the king of Poland, which happened on the fifth 
of Od ober, threatened new convulſions to that part of 
Europe. The courts of Verſailles and Vienna ſhowed 
diſpotitions for oppoſing the elevation of a piaſt, or native, 
to that throne, to which the 8 inclined ; and the 
elector of Saxony declared himſelf a candidate ina circular 
letter, which he wrote to all the nobles of Poland. On 
the other hand, the empreſs of Ruſſia had privnts as well 
as political reaſons for ſeeing a piait upon the throne, and 
loudly declared that ſhe would ſupport the freedom of the 
Poliſh election witk a ſufficient force. In this declara- 
tion ſhe was joined by his Pruſſian majeſty, who at the 
ſame time had intereſt enough at the Ottoman court to 
bring that miniſtry into the ſame ſentiments : And thus 
the three powers in Europe, who had the greateſt influ- 
ence in the election, concurred with the general voice of 
the Poliſh nation. The court of England, with the other 
powers of Europe, obſerved a perfect neutrality in all 
the tranſaction; and the death of the elector of Saxony, 
which happened ſoon after that of his father, left the con- 
teſt to be decided among the piaſts. Prince Czartorinſki, 
at firſt, ſtood for the election, as did ſeveral other Poliſh 
noblemen. It was for ſome time imagined that his Pruſ- 
ſian majeſty intereſted himſelf in the affair, becauſe his 
brother prince Henry would likewiſe declare himſelf a 
candidate, The public, however, was ſoon undeceived 
as to the real views of the empreſs of Ruſſia, who high- 
ly favoured count Poniatowſki, a Poliſh nobleman, 
who had for ſome time reſided at the court of Peterſ- 
burgh, and for whom her Imperial majeſty was ſaid to 
have entertained a high regard. Indeed the magnificent 
preſents ſhe made him upon his declaring himſelf à can- 
didate, left little room for the reſt of Europe to doubt of 
his ſucceſs, eſpecially as the court of Vienna ſeemed to 
employ all its attention for facilitating the election of a 
bong of the Romans, In this ſituation ſtood the affairs 
of Europe, towards the beginning of the year one thou- 
| | GG2 7 _ fand 
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_ charge againſt the Britiſh miniſtry for their 
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ſand ſeven hundred and fixty-four, fo far at leaſt as they 
mars to Gatantun 7.0. | 

© XXTII, The court of London, in the mean time, 
appeared to be entirely indifferent with regard to the op. 
poſition formed againſt the government, and proceeded 
with the utmoſt firmneſs in eſtabliſhing the plan of policy 
It had adopted. A magnificent entry was made by the 
Venetian ambaſſadors into London on the 18th of April, 
"and the parade continued for two or three days after, when 
they were introduced to his majeſty at St. James's. The 
duke de Nivernois tcok leave of the court next month, 
Higlily pleaſed with the ſucceſs of his embaſſy, and amazed 
"at the magnificence and riches of the Engliſh court and 
nation. A public thankſgiving on occaſion of the peace 
was obſerved, and numbers of illuſtrious foreigners re- 
"forted to the Engliſh court, which then ſeemed entirely 
intent upon feſtivities. But, under thoſe appearances, 
; his majeſty and the miniſtry were purſuing the moſt ny 
means, for inſuring the advantages of peace. , Thoug 
there appeared the greateſt unanimity between them and 
the court of France, yet very ſerious remonſtrances were 
made to the latter, concerning ſeveral matters of import- 
"ance which had been left unſettled at the concluſion of the 
general peace. An arrear of abcut one million two hun- 
"died thouſand pounds was due to England for the main- 
tenance of the French priſoners during the time of the 
war; and the French, on the other hand, brought a large 
| ſlips which 
"Had been taken before the declaration of heſtilities, alleg- 
ing that the captures were illegal, and that the produce 
of them was a fofficient fund for the ſupport of their pri- 
ſonere; but the members of the Engliſh council were of 
different opinion. They conſidered the French as the 
aggreſſors in the war, which had been in fact declared by 
the hoſtilities they had commenced in America. In con- 
"ſaquence of this principle, commiſſioners had been named, 
who ſold the prizes; and their produce, amounting !0 
"about ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, was generoul 
© given by his 'majeſty towards leſſening the public bur 
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S XXIV. The affair of the Canada bills was another 
undetermined point between the two courts. The French 
king, by a particular a, ſtood engaged for their diſ- 
charge. Thoſe bills were paper money, and were of two 
forts; either bills of exchange on the royal treaſury of Old 
France, or ordonnances, which were a kind of notes of 

hand payable by that king. In this manner the French 
government paid their ſubjects of Canada the balance due 
to them upon their trade, which, though detrimental to 


the royal finances, was very profitable to individuals; 


and the people of Canada preferred the ordonnances even 
to ready money. For this reaſon, when Canada fell into 
the hands of the Engliſh, the old inhabitants were. poſ- 
ſeſſed of that er currency to a very conſiderable 
amount, ſome of th 

as the year 1729. In 1759, Bigot, the French intendant, 
who ſigned thoſe ordonnances and bills of exchange, iſ- 


ſued vaſt quantities of them, on pretence that they were 


neceſſary for the purpoſes of the war; and the Canadians 
took them, as uſual, paying for them in neceſſaries to 
their full amount. Upon the Engliſh taking poſſeſſion of 


the province, it was found, that the trade of Canada 


could not. ſubſiſt unleſs thoſe bills were paid; nor could 
the new ſubjects of England, who held them, pay for 
the goods they imported from Great Britain, Under this 
difficulty many Engliſh merchants were, in a manner, 


obliged to accept of them in payment, truſting to the de- 


claration ſigned by the duke de Choiſeul, when the defi - 


nitive treaty was concluded, for their being diſcharged. 


Upon the return of Bigot to France, that court accuſed 


him of having wantonly and fraudulently iſſued out great 
numbers of thoſe bills, for which he and his accomplices 


were ſeverely fined and punithed. The French court, 
therefore, beſides the plea of inability, which they brought 


to excuſe them from the immediate payment, pretended 
to liquidate them accarding to the value originally re- 
ceived for them; alleging, that no time for their pay- 
ment was ſpecified in the duke de Choiſeul's declaration. 
The total ſum of this paper currency was ſaid to amount 
to about two millions and a half fleclingz and the Englith 
121955 R m 
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"merchants. inſiſted upon the notes they were in poſſeſſion 
of being either diſcharged, or rendered negotiable, by a 
time being fixed for their payment. 8 
e XXV The demolition of Dunkirk was another ob- 
_ Je, in which the Britiſh miniftry at this time wannly 
_ Intereſted themſelves. The ſhameful evaſions of the 
French in performing this article, after the treaty of 
Utrecht, and the more ſhameful connivances of the whig 
miniſters in England at that non-execution, were freſh in 
[il "the minds of the public. All the reproaches thrown out 
1 3 7 5 
In former times on that account were now renewed ; but 
1 the remonſtrances of the Britiſh miniſtry were ſo effectual, 
| that, in November, the nation had authentic information, 
| that the cunette of Dunkirk was entirely filled up ex- 
| cepting a trifling part, for which there was no earth; 
and that near three hundred men were employed in demo- 
liſhing the king's baſon there. Thus, in a few months, 
the miniſtry under George the Third obliged the French 
court to do what they had either evaded or refuſed to per- 
form for above fifty years before. 1 
5 XXVI. The ſtate of the Britiſh affairs in America 
| became now the moſt important of all conſiderations to 
the government, which ated in ſuch a manner as plainly 
indicated, that his majeſty intended to make that country 
as much the object of his attention as Germany had been 
that of his predeceſſors. The French Jeſuits, and their 
artizans, ſtill kept up their intereſt with the natives, and 
inſtigated them, efpecially the Cherokee Indians, to hol- 
tilities againſt the Engliſh, Thoſe ſavages, however rude 
and uninformed, were found to be highly ſuſceptible of 
_ reſentment, and complained of 3 many grievances 
in their trade with the Engliſn. Though thoſe com- 
plaints were probably founded on the ſuggeſtions of the 
| . yet the general aſſembly of the province of Pen- 
' ylvania paſſed an act for preventing abuſes in the Indian 
trade, and for 5 peace and friendſhip with the 
northern Indians. Notwithſtanding this, and many other 
' wiſe precautions, taken both in America and Great Bri- 
| ' tain to quiet the ſavages, every deſpatch brought freſh 
1 accounts of the inhuman maſſacres and devaſtations _ 
| 88 us 88 
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mitted by them in the back-ſettlements of the Engliſh. 
In the ſpring of the year 1763, the Six Nations, as they 
are called, had a meeting with the Delawares, and others 
of the ſavage tribes, who ſent deputies to Hertford, in 
New-York, repreſenting, that the lands on the Suſque- 
hanna belonged to them; complaining, that the Engliſh 
had begun to build forts there, to extend their — — 
as far as the weſtern ſeas; and declaring, that, whatever 
retended deeds might be produced, 1 by one 
Luydias, of their having diſpoſed of thoſe lands, they were 
reſolved to defend them to the laſt extremity. 3 
S XXVIL. It was known at the council-board of Eng- 
land, that ſome of thoſe complaints were but too well 
founded, and inſtructions were ſent to all the Britiſh go- 
vernors in America, to prevent any ſettlements being 
made on the lands of the Indians, under pretence of deeds 
of ſale and conveyance fraudulently obtained from the 
' favages. The governors, accordingly, had iſſued pro- 
clamations againſt all ſuch ſettlements being made, and 
ordering that, if already made, they ſhould be evacuated, 
The ſavages at Hertford had been inſtructed by their 
conſtituents, that as ſoon as their complaint was lodged 
they ſhould return, without waiting for an anſwer ; but 


they were perſuaded to remain till the governor explained 


- himſelf in a manner that would have been to their ſatiſ- 
faction, if they had not previouſly concerted a moſt dia- 
bolical ſcheme of a maſſacre. They had reſolved to have 
afſembled in a body, and to have made a general attack 
upon the Britiſh' back- ſettlers, while they were getting 
in their harveſt; and, after having murdered all they 
could meet with, to have deſtroyed their proviſions, that 
no ſubſiſtence might remain for thoſe who eſcaped. The 
eager forwardneſs of ſome young Indians prevented the 
total execution of this infernal deſign, which they exe- 
cuted in part with amazing barbarity, and with a cun- 
ning and conduct of which they were thought to have 
been incapable. The back- ſettlements were inſtantly 
filled with ſavages from the neighbourhood of Pittſburgh, 
vanduſky, and Detroit, where they put all the defence- 
leſs Engliſh to the ſword, Of an Prondred and twenty 
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raders, trafficking in the back-ſettlements, only two or 


three eſcaped being murdered. Sir Robert Davers, an 


Engliſh gentleman, who out of curioſity was viewing the 
Jakes of North America, together with one colonel Clap. 
ham, an officer belonging to the garriſon of Fort Pitt, 
underwent the ſame fate. The ſavages, afterwards, re. 
gularly attacked all the ſmall poſts between Pittſburgh 
and Lake Erie, giving out to the garriſon of every peſt, 
that they had deftroyed that which was adjoining, aud 
3 exaggerating their own numbers. Of one 
hundred of the ſettlers, and others, who were eſcorting 
a large quantity of proviſions and goods to Detroit, 
fixty-ſeven were maſſacred. The ſavages ſpared all the 
French that were of the convoy; but finding that the 
goods belonged to the Engliſh, they ſeized the whole; 
nor did the French make any reſiſtance from the begin- 
ning. Having inveigled, with fair pretences, one Mr. 
Colhoun to truſt them, they plundered him, and killed 
ten of his people, he himſelf narrowly eſcaping. In 


. ſhort, the deſolation thoſe barbarians ſpread was fright- 
ful; whole families were murdered, their corn and ftock 


of proviſions deſtroyed, the ſettlements for twenty miles 
were deſerted, and five hundred poor families, with wo- 
men and children, Who had the good fortune to eſcape, 
fled to the woods of Virginia, where they could find nei- 
ther ſhglter nor ſubſiſtence. | 

- $ XXVIII. When the Engliſh were ſomewhat reco- 
ered from their confternation at this dreadful ſcene, they 
repulſed the ſavages from Bedford, Ligonier, Niagara, 
Detroit, and Fort Pitt. The two laſt-mentioned garri- 


ſons were prepared to receive them, A large body of 
them appeared before Fort Detroit, on pretence of hold- 


ing a congreſs with major Gladwin, the commandant, 
vho being on his guard, refuſed to admit them, and put 
his garriſen under arms. Next day, the ſavages were 
Joined by five hundred more of their own -number, all 
armed, who demanded admittance into the fort. The 
commandant offered to admit forty z and they required to 
.confer with two officers, whom they detained, and after- 
wards ſcalped. They then practiſed a great many ats 
2 de 
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to become maſters of the place, and to have carried it 


ſurpriſe. For this purpoſe, they cut_off all the garri- 
ſons of the out-poſts, with thoſe of Preſque Iſle and St. 


ſeph; and quddenly poſſeſſed themſelves of the poſt of 


Michilimakinac, where they maſſacred all the garriſon 


but two officers. The garriſon of Fort Detroit, which 
is no other than a ſquare ſtockade with four baſtions, 


when the ſavages appeared firſt before it, conſiſted of no 


more than eighty perſons who carried arms, and thirty - 
four on board two veſſels which enfiladed three ſides of the 


ſquare, and ftruck vaſt terror into the Indians, who, 


however, ſtill continued the blockade. On the 3oth of 
July, captain Dalyel, aid-de-camp to general Amherſt, 
arrived at the fort, and laid a plan for ſurpriſing the ſa- 
vages, who were preparing to depart. 'The captain 
marched out with two hundred and forty-five men, at- 
tended by two boats, with a patterero in each. At the 
diſtance of two miles and a half from the fort they came 
up with the Indians, who were covered by breaſt-works, 
and at firſt received the Engliſh, who attacked them in 
the dark, with a briſk regular fire, which did conſiderable 


execution. The detachment however, with difficulty, 


* poſſeſſion of ſome of the works; but captain Dalyel 
eeing it impracticable to hold them, made diſpoſitions for 


2 retreat, when he was killed by the ſavages. The com- 


mand deyolved upon captain Grant, who was fo hard 
preſſed on every fide by a continual fire from the incloſures, 
that he was obliged to make the beſt of his way, with the 
detachment under his command, to the armed boats, 
which covered their retreat, and carried off their wounded; 
however, it was with great difficulty that they regained 
the fort, the ſavages having been ſtrongly reinforced 
during the action, in which about ſeventy of the Engliſh 


were killed, excluſive of captain Dalyel, and forty-two 


wounded. "WH 2 g FELT 
XXIX. The reſolute and regular behaviour of the 

ſavages during this action, convinced the Engliſh that 

they were improved in their diſcipline; and they were 


confirmed in this opinion, by an action which happened 
t wo days after, between them and colonel Bouquet, wha 


com- 


o 
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commanded a party ſent-to the relief of Fort Pitt, ſor- 


merly Fort du Queſne, by fir Jeffery Amherſt, the Britin 


commander in chief in America. 'The works of this 


important fort had never been completed, and had ſuf. 


Fered lately by an invndation. The ſavages found it in 
this condition, and provided with a weak garriſon, when 
they ſurrounded it, with a deſign to take it by famine, 
Being deſtitute of all means of making regular approaches, 
they took poſt in the banks of the adjacent rivers, and 
blockaded it ſo effectually, that they cut it off from all 
communications without, murdering all the meſſengers 


who were carrying intelligence either to or from the tort, 


In this deſperate fituation, captain Ecuyer, the Engliſh 
commandant, and his . garriſon, reſolved to die, rather 


than ſurrender to ſo inhuman an enemy; and diſpoſitions 


were made accordingly. General Amherſt was ſenſible, 


from the fituation of the place, that it would become one 


of the principal objects of ſavage fury, and ordered colo- 
nel Bouquet to march to its relief, with a large quantity 


of proviſions and ſtores, under a ſtrong eſcort. The co- 


_Tonel, in his march, could receive no intelligence of the 
enemy, who had 2 themſelves in all paſſes, and either 


killed all his meſſengers, or obliged them to return. By 


this it appeared, that the Indians had excellent intelli- 
gence. When the colonel, on the 5th of Auguft, came 
to Ligonier, he found it proper to leave the waggons, the 
powder, and the chief part of the ſtores and proviſions 
there; while he pr ed with the troops, and about 
three hundred and forty horſes, loaded with flour. The 
Indians, by this time, had abandoned the blockade of 
Fort Pitt, to attack the Engliſh on their march, which 
lay through a dangerous defile, called Turtle Creek, ex- 
tending ſeveral miles in length, with high rugged grounds 


on each fide. While the colonel was preparing to pals 


4 


this defile in the night-time, and while his men were re- 


. freſhing themſelves, after a fatiguing march of ſeventeen 


pulſed, driven from ſome o 


miles, his advanced guard was ſuddenly attacked by the 


ſavages, but, being 2 ſupported, _=—_ were re- 

their poſts, and purſued 3 
rable way. Soon after the purſuit ceaſed, the ſa- 
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vages returned to the attack, and appeared upon all the 


eminences round, from whence they kept up an inceſſant 
fire upon the Engliſh, who gave them a general charge 
with their whole line. Though this diſlodged the ſavages 
at firſt, they ſoon recovered other heights, and thickened 
round in ſuch a manner, by means of freſh reinforce- 
ments, that the convoy, which was left in the rear of the 
Engliſh, was in danger of being taken. The latter re- 
—_ to protect it, and the engagement became ge- 
neral. | 

 $ XXX; The ſavages ſupported their attempt with un- 
paralleled regularity and order, from one o'clock at noon 
till night; and then, with great difficulty, were repulſed 
and driven from their poſts, with fixed bayonets, though 
with conſiderable Joſs to the Engliſh, of whom above ſixty 
were killed or wounded. But this repulſe was far from 
being deciſive. The Engliſh could do no more than to 
take poſt on the hill in ſuch a manner as to ſurround their 


convoy with their wounded, and cover them from the 


enemy, who formed an outer circle at the diſtance of 


about five hundred yards, where they emitted the moſt 


terrible ſhouts and yells to intimidate the Engliſh. In 
the morning they attacked the camp under an inceſſant 
fire. It was in vain for the Engliſh to repel them, be- 
cauſe when preſſed they retired, but immediately returned 
to the charge with redonbled ardour; ſo that the fituation 
of the troops attacked was truly deplorable; galled by 
the fire of the ſavages, fatigued by the preceding en- 
gagement, and. faint and diſpirited through a total want 


of water, Had they attempted to break through the 


. 


enemy to have gained a more ſecure and comfortable fitu- 
ation, they mul ede left their convoy to be plundered, 
and their wounded to be butchered z/ not to mention that 
they had loſt many of their horſes, and that the drivers of 
thoſe ho remained were ſo ſtu pified by their fears, that 
they unk into buſhes, and were incapable of doing their 
duty. In the mean time, the fury of the ſavages in- 
creaſed, and their attempts to break into the camp were 
more violent than ever; but ſtill, when preſſed, they kept 
aloof, that they might rally, and return with the greater 

| | | effect, 
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effect. The Englith followed the only method that could 
be practiſed for diſengaging themſelves, which was by 
making diſpoſitions for an apparent retreat, and thereby 
encouraging the ſavages to come to a cloſer engagement, 
Colonel- Bouquet ordered two companies of his troops, 
who had been the moſt advanced in the engagement, to 
fall in with the circle, and the troops on the right and left 
to open their files, as if to cover the retreat of the others; 
while another company of light infantry, and one of gre- 
nadiers, were directed to ſupport the two firſt companies. 
The ſavages, who poſſeſſed the ground lately occupied by 
the two iight-infantry companies, drawing nearer at the 
fame time to the centre of the circle, thought themſelves 
fo ſecure of victory, that they preſſed on, but ſtill pour. 
ing in a heavy fire, till major Campbell, with the firſt 
companies, from a part of the hill which they could not 
oblerve, attacked their right flank; and being ſeconded 
by captain Baſſet, from another quarter, the barbarians 
were every way hemmed in, and at laſt totally diſperſed 
with great (laughter. Wi 
Sd XXXT. When the purſuit of the Engliſh ceaſed, and 
the wood was cleared of the enemy, litters were made for 
the wounded, but the greateſt part of their flour and pro- 
viſions was deſtroyed for want of horſes to carry them off. 
The Engliſh now proceeded about two miles farther, to a 
place called Buſhy Run; but, notwithſtanding the late 
defeat, the ſavages again attacked the Engliſh in their 
new camp, though leſs vigorouſly than before; and being 
repulſed, the troops continued their march till they ar- 
rived at Fort Pitt, in four days after their engagement. 
The loſs which the Engliſh ſuſtaĩned upon the whole, was 
above an hundred killed and wounded, that of the ſavages 
was not much greater, owing to their manner of fight- 
ing; though thoſe barbarians, whoſe tribes are ver) 
thin, looked upon it as being very conſiderable, But 
though the two forts of Detroit and Pitt wert thus ſe- 
cureqd, yet the war ſtill continued in other parts; and it 
is incredible with what foreſight and reſolution they took 
their meaſures: in waylaying the convoys, or in ſur- 
priſing the parties of the Engliſh. When colonel e. 
Nins | : que 
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quet arrived at Fort Pitt, he found captain Ecuyer, 


who had been wounded in the leg, reduced almoſt to ex- 
tremity, having raiſed a parapet of logs around the fort, 


by the help only of a few ſhipwrights, and taken 
every other imaginable precaution for the ſafety of the 
place. Upon the whole, though the improvement of 
the ſavages in the art of war was a melancholy conſi- 
deration-to the Engliſh, yet it was ſome comfort to the 
latter to learn, that the moſt barbarous and moſt deter- 
mined of the Indian chiefs had been cut off in the late 
action. ; | 

 $ XXXII. Towards Niagara, the danger to the Eng- 
liſh was ſtill more threatening. No fewer than a body of 
five hundred ſavages, which is reckoned a numerous In- 
dian army, aſſembled near the carrying-place there, where 
they ſurrounded -two companies of Engliſh, and killed 
ſeventy-two men, beſides officers and ferjeants. While 
the war was thus raging in the remoter parts of the co- 
lony, fir William Johnſon applied himſelf with the moſt 


 indefatigable zeal in opening a congreſs at the German 


Flats, with the Six Nations, and the Indians of Cagna- 
waga, in Canada, On the 7th of September, thoſe con- 


ferences began; and the heads of the ſavages expreſſed 


their concern at the obſtinacy of their Seneca brethren, 
who could not be perſuaded to give ſir William the meet- 
ing, and, at the ſame time, ſhowed: all the diſpoſitions he 
could defire for cultivating a friendſhip and dependance 
upon the Engliſh. The government of England, at this 
time, omitted nothing that could reſtore tranquillity to 
the continent of America. On the 9th of October, a 
proclamation was-publiſhed in London, for erecting four 
2 governments there, by the names of Quebec, Eaſt 
Florida, Weſt Florida, and Grenada *. By this pro- 
clamation, that the fiſhery on the coaſt of Labrador and 
the adjacent iſlands might be extended, all that coaſt, 
rom the river St. John, to Hudſon's Streights, with the 
4lands of Anticoſti and Magdelaine, and the adjacent 
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lands on the ſame coaſt, were committed to the care and 
inſpeRtion of the governor of Newfoundland, as were the 
ifands of St. John and Cape Breton to the governor of 
Nova Scotia. All the lands lying between the rivers Ala- 
tamaha and St. Mary's were annexed to the p.ovince of 
Georgia: The new governors were empowered and di- 
rected, with the advice and conſent of the members of the 
council, to call aſſemblies, in the fame manner as other 
American governors do for the regulation of their pro- 
vinces. Power was granted to the three new governors 
upon the continent, to give the inhabitants living under 
them, the neceſſary ſecurities for the protection of their 
e on the payment of ſuch moderate quit- rents, 
ices, and acknowledgments, as were common to other 
eolonies. e 
+ $ XXXIII. A proviſion was made in the ſame pro- 
clamation, for the encouragement of ſuch reduced officers 
as ſerved in America during the late war, and to the pri- 
vate ſoldiers diſbanded there. Every field officer was to 
have five thouſand acres, every captain three thouſand, 
every ſubaltern or ſtaff-officer two thouſand, every non- 
commiſhoned officer two hundred, and every private man 
fifty acres. This encouragement was to extend to ſuch 
of the reduced officers in the navy, of like rank, as ſerved 
on board Britiſh ſhips of war in North America, at the 
time Louiſbourg and Quebec were reduced. The ſtricteſt 
| e were then made for the ſecurity of the native 
ndians, in the poſſeſſion of their hunting and other 
grounds allotted for their ſupport ; and all Britiſh ſub- 
jects, who had encroached upon them, were ordered to 
remove. From this wile proviſion it was evident, that 
his majeſty diſtinguiſhed between the rights of tovereignty 
and thoſe of property, by excluding his governors from 
any manner of juriidiction over thoſe lands which: were 
not ſpecified wilhin the limits of their provinces.” Even 
private ſubjects of England were prohibited from pur- 
chaſing any lands from the Indians; but if the latter were 
inclined to diſpoſe of any ſuch lands, it muſt be done in 
y-of- the Indians, held by a Britiſh governor. 
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Laſtly, every Indian trader was to take out a lieence from 
the reſpective governors for carrying on commerce with 
the Indians. iN n * 
'  $XXXIV. Though the wiſdom, and, indeed, the 
neceſſity, of thoſe regulations, were evident, at the firſt 


fight, yet they did not fail to raiſe an outcry againſt the 


government, as if the moſt valuable part of the Engliſh 
ac quiſitions on the continent had been left in the hands 
of the ſavages, by which the Fiench would always have 
it in their power to renew their treacherous intrigues and 


after the concluſion of the peace, ſeemed to give too much 
colour for ſuch allegations. But, when the meaſure is 
rightly confidered, it is rather a regulation than a relin- 
iſhment of territory; for, in fact, all the lands re- 
ed for the Indians, and, indeed, all the conqueſts 


made by the Engliſh during the courſe of the late war, 


were comprehended in former grants and charters, which 


had no other boundaries to the weſtward but the South Sea. 


From this there aroſe a neceſſity for adjufting the limits 
of the ſeveral governments with greater preciſion, but ſt ill 
without any prejudice to the Britiſh rights of ſovereignty 
over thoſe lands, and which may require ſtill farther re- 
gulations, as the natives become more civilized, and 
better acquainted with their own intereſts. | 

$ XXXV. The government of Quebec was given to 
the honourable James Murray, eſq. who had deſerved it 
by the courage he hadexerted in the conqueſt, and the con- 
duct he had obſerved in the preſervation of that important 


province. James Grant, eſq. obtained the government 


of Eaſt, as George Johnſton, eſq. did that of Weſt Flo- 
rida, and Robert Melvill, eſq. had that of Grenada 


conferred on him. Thoſe appointments were, by all 


men of . candour and judgment, thought to be juſtly due 


to the merits and ſervices of the gentlemen. to whom they 


were allotted; each of whom had particularly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the reduction of the province over which he was 
appointed gevernor : But the tools of oppoſition loaded 
the government with the moſt 1 abuſe, without 

gentlemen thus 
H H 2 diſtin- 


practices; and the Indian war, which broke out ſoon _ 
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diſtinguiſhed were all of them natives of Scotland, though 
in other reſpects they were allowed, by calumny atſeif, to 
be unexceptionable, both in their civil and — capa- 
cities. | The public had ſoon an opportunity of doing 
juſtice to the merits of Mr. Murrax. i 
_ $XXXVIL. General Amherſt, the Britiſh commander 
in chief in America, in conſequence of certain powers he 
had received from England, ſtopped four pence for every ra- 
tion of proviſions iſſued to the troops under his command, 


The evening that this order was intimated to the ſoldiers | 


in garriſon, they aſſembled, but without their arms, and 
| paraded before the governor's houſe. This alarming ap- 
pearance cauſed ſome of the merchants of the place to re- 


. proach them with their behaviour; but they were treated | 


with contempt and pelted with ftones. Some of the 
officers interfe „ and drew their ſwords; upon -which 


the ſoldiers ran to their barracks, and, putting themſelves ſh 


under arms, marched in order, with drums beating, to St, 


John's gate. They had, by this time, choſen a com. 


mander of their own number, and had even diſmiſſed their 
ſerjeants and corporals. They declared they would injur: 
none of the inhabitants; but that, as it was impoſſible 
for them to ſubſiſt upon their pay without their proviſions, 
they were determined to march by Montreal to New York, 
that they might obtain redreſs from general Ambhert. 
The moderation with which the mutineers proceed, 
rendered the governor's ſituation the more critical, as i 
ſhowed that they had formed a plan which they were & 
- termined to follow. He was returning from viſiting ſom 
poſts of the garriſon, attended by a few officers and fe: 
jeants, when he met the mutineers on their march, pre: 
. ceded by two pieces of cannon, It required an equal d- 
gree of prudence and reſolution to act properly on ſuct 
an occaſion; for, when he and his attendants endeavouret 


to ſtop, them, ſome of the moſt hot-headed of the mut 


neers difcharged their pieces, but without doing any ext. 
.cution;. declaring, at the ſame time, that they would ben 
nothing to divert them from their reſolution; and even 
ſtriking ſome of the officers who oppoſed them by forct. 
The men in general behaved with far more __ 
nt, h ; ; 19 
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they profeſſed the greateſt love and eſteem for their gene- 


| ral and their officers, but repeated their grievance, and 


determined to proceed on their march. During 
this parley, the governor had been joined by all the 
officers in the garriſon ; and lieutenant Mills, the town 
major, had taken care to ſhut the gates of the town. 
The night being very dark, this expoſed the inhabitants 
to be plundered, if the men ſhould difperſe within the 
walls. At laſt, the governor, ſeconded: by his officers, 
prevailed with them to march back to the grand parade, 
where he addreſſed them file by file; but they ſtill ſeemed 
to perſiſt in their reſolution not io ſerve without proviſions, 
and all he could do was to perſuade them to march to 
their barracks, til] he could have an, opportunity to repre- 
ſent their grievances to the commander in chief. When 
they complies with this requeſt, they repeated their pro- 
teſtations of loyalty and perſonal eſteem for their officers ; 
but ſeemed as determined as ever to execute their pur- 
poſe. Next day, they mounted guard as uſual, in good 
order, while general Murray took that opportunity of 
aſſembling together the commiſſioned and non-com- 
miſſioned officers. To them he repreſented the danger 
of a mutiny in the ſtrongeſt Britiſh garriſon in America 
an example which, undoubtedly, would be followed by 
all the troops on that continent; and that, for his own 
part, he was reſolved either to reduce the men to their 
duty, or to periſh in the attempt. After conſultation, it 
was agreed, that the mildeſt meaſures ſhould be ufed, and 


_ accordingly, all that, and part of the ſucceeding day, was 


ipent by the officers in endeavouring to reduce the men to 
their duty, though without any viſible effect. 

$ XXXVII. The general now thought it was high 
time to bring this dangerous affair to a criſis by a deciſive 
effort. In the evening of the 2oth, the governor, after 


haranguing each battalion ſeparately, in an affecting but 


manly manner, ordered all the garriſon to be under arms 
next day on the grand parade. They obeyed, and the 
good effects of his remonſtrances ſoon appeared. He 
himſelf read to them the articles of war, repeated his re- 
preſentations cn their enormous conduct, and declared, 
| HH 3 that 
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that he was reſolved, by the aſſiſtance uf his officers, 
either to reduce them to their duty, or to die by ther 
bands. He then poſted himſelf at the head of Ambertt'; 


grenadiers, with an air that beſpoke him determined to 


put the firſt man to death who ſhould refuſe to obey him; 
and ordered them, in token of their compliance, to march 
between two royal colours planted for that purpoſe 


* 


The grenadiers obeyed, the reſt of the garriſon followed 
their example, while all of them expreſſed ſorrow for their 
paſt behaviour; upon which the governor reſtored them 
to their colours, and expreſſed his ſatis faction in their bav- 
ing recovered their characters as good ſoldiers. This 
. affair, being tranſmitted to "$5563 it was found, upon 

inquiry, that matters had been miſrepreſented to the go- 
vernment, who were induced to believe, that the allow- 
ances might have been deducted without, injuriag the 
_ garriſon of Quebec. Other garriſons in North America, 
_ who were not under the ſame diſadvantages, ſubmitted to 
the regulation. Such was the ſtate of affairs in America 
at the cloſe of the year 1763; and we ſhall, now attend 
_ tho'e of another government dependant. on Great Britain, 
we mean Ireland. _ 1 
S XXXVIII. That nation was never known to expreſs 
k greater ſatis faction under any adminiſtration, than under 
that of the earl ot Northumberland; but, before his ar- 
rival there, the riotous proceedings continued among ſuch 
of the common people as called themſelves Levellers, or 
Oak boys, and were ſaid to have been but too much pri- 
vately encouraged by people of fortune, who had ver 
dangerous views, which ſome of them concealed under a 
apparent zeal for the independency of Ireland, and the re- 
lief of the poor, loaded, as they pretended, with taxes that 

. werelaviſhed upon Engliſh favourites. The lords juſtices 
had omitted no meaſure either of prudence or force 10 
. ſuppreſs theſe diſorders, and ſome blood had been ſhed i 
different parts of the country, eſpecially towards th: 
north, where many of the rioters were ſeized upon and 
_ irpritoned by the regular foices; but the apes of 
the country ſeemed, from miſtaken principles of Jeniiy, 
not to have ſufhciently exerted themſelves in the beginning 
5 oh cl 
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of the diſorders; which grew by the conceſſions that were 
made to the rioters. with regard to the roads they com- 

plained of. Being gratified in their demands on that head, 

they declared againſt the clergy's ſmaller” tithes and 

church-dues, and even went to the houſes of ſeveral clergy- 


men, whom they obliged to ſwear not to inſiſt upon ſuch 
demands. As moſt of the proteſtants in the north of 


Ireland are preſbyterians, they were ſuſpected of being the 
rincipal promoters of thoſe diſturbances; and the lords 
juſtices thought proper to iſſue a proclamation, promiſing 
lafety-and indemnity to ſuch as ſhonld return to their ha- 
bitations and induſtry. By this wiſe meaſure, tranquillity 


was reſtored in the country, but more dangerous diſorders 


were apprehended in Dublin. 558 2071 
XXXIX. The weavers there took umbrage at one 
Mr. Cottingham, a conſiderable manufacturer, for having 
imported French ſilks, to the ruin, as the common peo- 
E thought, of Ireland. Some thouſands of them aſſem- 

led on the 8th and gth of Auguſt, and hoiſting a black 


flag, with the words inſcribed, O PooR IRELAND! they 


repulſed, with the loſs of ſome lives on both fides, a party - 


of ſoldiers ſent to ſuppreſs them. Upon inquiry, it was 
found, that Mr. Cottingham had indeed imported à few 
pieces of ſilk from France, becauſe he could not otherwiſe 
ap gout their patterns to copy; a manufacture which he 

ad purſued for many years, to the great emolument of 
the nation, by keeping within it vaſt ſums of money that 
tmuſt have been ſent to France for ſilks of the ſame pat. 
erns. Before this matter could be properly explained, 
the mob broke into Mr. Cottingham's and other 
ſhops, where they deſtroyed the work to a conſiderable 
value, and committed many other diſorders; nor could 
they be quieted till Cottingham promiſed he would 
import no more ſilks, and even gave bond for that 


purpoſe to the rioters, who behaved on this occaſion 


with the moſt aſtoniſhing intrepidity againſt the regular 
troops. | | 

$ XL. On the 2oth of October, the earl of Northum- 
berland, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, arrived at Dublin, 
where great pains hag been taken to exaſperate the pub- 
lie of all degrees, againſt the large ſums of money _ 
/ | a 
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had. been granted in the penſions on that eſtabliſhment, 
A. liſt of thoſe penſions was obtained, ſpecifying the par- 
ticular perſons to whom they had been granted; and it 
appeared that, excluſive of the military eſtabliſhment, and 
the ons granted to French people, they amounted an- 
. nually. to the ſum of ſeventy-two thouſand and two 
pounds, thoſe of the military eſtabliſhment to two thou- 
ſand four hundred pounds, and the ſum granted to French 
nſioners, who had been upon the eſtabliſhment ever 
the death of George I. to nine hundred and twenty 
pounds ſeventeen ſhillings. It was alleged, that thele 
penſions had been doubled ſince the year 17 56, and that 
a conſiderable part of the fum total had been impoſed 
ſince the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty. Great pains 
were taken to prove, that the unalienable revenues of the 
crown, and the temporary as well as the hereditarv duties 
of Ireland, were legally applicable to public purpoſes 
only; that the three branches of the. Iriſh revenue, the 
Hage ou wines, light-houſe duties, and the caſual re- 
venue, the only funds from which penſions can be legally 
iſſued, do not amount to fifteen thouſand pounds (pro- 
bably not to ſeven thouſand pounds) a-year ; and, upon 
the whole, it was reaſonable that all thoſe illegal penſions 
ſhould be recalled. _ Rs #64 
- C XLI. As neither the miniſtry in England or Ireland 
thought proper to publiſh any authentic refutation of theſe 
charges, they paſſed as acknowledged, when the parlia- 
ment met at Dublin on the 11th of October, and was 
opened by an excellent ſpeech from the lord-lientenant, 
taking notice of the late riotous proceedings, recommend- 
ing the ſupport of the proteſtant charter-Ichools, and of 
the linen manufacture. Atter they had gone through 
the uſual forms of addreſſes and other buſineſs, they 
moved for an addreſs to his majeſty, to give orders to 
his attorney-general to bring a writ of ſcire ſacias, to 
imquire into the legality of the patent by which the « fſice 
of chancellor of the exchequer of that kindom was then 
held. Though this motion was in effect leſt by the con- 
Gderation of its being put off to a long day, yet the honſe 
proceeded to other buſineſs, 'which ſhowed them to be by 
no means inſenſible of what they conceived to be their 
bus | grievances, 
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grievances, particularly with regard to the penſions we 
have mentioned. One of a thoutand pounds a year had 
been granted to George Charles, eſq. on the 1 5th of the 
preceding July, for the term of thirty- one years, in truſt 
(it was alleged) for the Sardinian miniſter, as a reward 
for his negotiating the late treaty of peace with France 
and Spain; therefore a motion was made for an addreſs to 
his majeſty to recal it, which paſſed in the negative. 
Other general motions againſt the grants of penſions were 
likewiſe made, but miſcarried. bia une 
S XLII. This did not diſcourage Mr. Pery, a leading 
member of the commons, from moving for an addreſs to 
his majeſty, expreſſing, That their pleaſing hopes of the 
national debt being reduced, and the people eaſed of their 
heavy taxes, were blaſted by the unexpected requiſition 
of ſupplies to ſupport a civil eltabliſhment, loaded with a 
long train of penſions, the amount of which, exeluſive of 
the French and military, exceeded the expenſe of all the 
other branches of the civil eſtabliſhment, in the ſum of 
forty-· two thouſand fix hundred and twenty- ſeven pounds 
nineteen ſhillings and two- pence, many of which were pub- 
licly bought and fold in the market. That the number 
of officers upon the military eſtablifnment was increaſed, 
not only far beyond what it ever was in time of peace, 
but even beyond what it was in the time of the moſt dan- 
gerous war; and would, under any reign but that of his 
majeſty, raiſe juſt apprehen ions for the conſtitution, not 
only of this kingdom, but of Great Britain: That, in- 
ſtead of ſix regiments of dragoons and twenty- ſix of foot, 
the moſt ever ſeen in this kingdom, there are now 
eight regiments of dragoons and thirty of foot, be- 
ſides the four old regiments of horſe: That the expenſe 
of general officers is raiſed from thirty-two thouſand 
pounds, in two years, to forty- five thouſand pounds, 
though there was not a ſufficient number of them in this 
kingdom to attend the laſt reduction of the forces: That 
the expenſe of the ordnance is ſwelled from ten thouſand 
fix hundred pounds, in two years, to forty- ſi ve thouſand 
ſeven hundred pounds, independent of its extraordinar 
charges, which are very conſiderable; though the —— 
artillery of this kingdom. is not equal to the ordnance of 
Aera! ä | : one 


| that (continued the propoſed addreſs) the expenſe of 
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one of his majeſty's ihips of war of thirty guns: That 
every other — of Ne military — eſtabliſh 
ments are advanced nearly in the ſame proportion.”* .. 
| 5 $ — The reſt of this — is filled with the 
like plaintive matter. The patrons of it pretended, that, 
in two years, the military eſtabliſhment amounted to the 
ſum of nine hundred and eighty thouſand three hundred 
and fifty-five pounds nineteen fhillings :. The civil 
eſtabliſhment to two hundred and forty-two thouſand 
nine hundred and fifty-fix pounds ten ſhillings and nine - 
pence; to which muſt be added, at the moſt moderate 
computation, three hundred thouſand pounds, for the ex- 
traordinary and contingent expenſes of government. So 


| the nation for theſe two years, muſt exceed its whole re- 
venue in a ſum of three hundred and fourteen thouſand 
two hundred and forty-eight pounds nine ſhillings and 
nine - pence; which deficiency being added to the national 
debt, muſt leave this kingdom, at the next meeting of 
parliament, near one million in debt. The addreſs 
concluded with a requeſt, That the circumſtances of the 
Iriſh might be laid before his majeſty, whoſe wiſdom, 
Juſtice, and humanity, would not permit the utter ruin 
of a dutiful, loyal, and affectionate people. It was 
plainly ſeen that this inflammatory, but plauſible ad- 
dreſs, had a moſt dangerous tendency; and therefore 
the motion for it paſſed in the negative, greatly to the 

ſatis faction of all who wiſhed well io the two kingdoms. 
The debates on this occaſion were keen, and in ſome 
caſes perſonal; but the advocates for the government 
carried their point by unanſwerably proving, that, as 
Ireland had, in no perceptible d „ been burdened 
with the of the late war, that had coft ſo many 
millions to Great Britain, a great part of which had been 
laid out for the protection of the Iriſh territory and com- 
merce ; and as from the encouragement ſhe received from 
England, ſhe was then in a flouriſhing and reſpectable 


condition; it was therefore juſt, that, in time of peace, 0 
ſhe ſhould contribute towards the relief of her protectors. IM tra; 
This argument carried with it unanſwerable wei the 


and encouraged the friends of the government to try the! 


12 > | 


ö firength with the furious Iriſh zealots, who ſeemed to 
aim at nothing Jeſs than a breach between the two * 
nations. | LEY: 
S XLIV. Accordingly, on the zoth of December, a 
motion was made in the houſe of commons to addreſs the 
king, by making the moſt ſolemn and public declara 
tions of their inviolable duty and attachment to his ma- 
jeſty, when the moſt infamous and flagitious libels had 
been publiſhed and circulated throughout his kingdoms, 
filled with the groſſeſt inſults to his majeſty's ſacred per- 
fon and royal authority, violating every rule of decency, 
order, and government; and tending to ſtir up, through 
all ranks of his majeſty's ſubjects, a ſpirit of diſcon- 
tent, and diſobedience to their prince, the laws, and the 
conſtitution. This addreſs was ſtrongly oppoſtd; and 
the Ir:ſh patriots, as they affected to be called, moved, 
That the conſideration of it ſhould be adjourned till the 
firſt Monday after the Chriſtmas receſs. This motion 
paſſing in the negative, another was made for inſerting in 
the addreſs the following words + © And, at the fame 
time, to expreſs our general ſatizfation and joy, at ſeeing 
| the principles of liberty vindicated and maintained, and 
the rights of the ſabje& proteRed trom the invaſion of 
power, by the juſt determination and ſpirited conduct of 
one of his majeſty's judges, and of an Engliſh jury.“ 
This moſt abſurd motion, which conſiſted of a ſeries of 
falſehoods, was deſervedly rejected. Another motion 
was made for expunging out of the ſaid addrels, the fol- 
lowing expreſſions : ** That we are truly thankful to his 
majeſty, for the honourable and advantageous peace which 
his majeſty, through his great wiſdom and paternal con- 
cern for his ſubjects, hath happily concluded for the 
benefit of his kingdoms.” This motion likewiſe paſſing 
in the negative, a very warm and loyal addreſs, in which 
the peers concurred, came over to England, and was 
publiſhed in the Gazette, to the great diſappointment of 
the oppoſition. * n ee 
Xv. The reſt of the ſeſſion in Ireland was very 
tranquil, and the lord lieutenant left that kingdom with 
the greateſt popular applauſe. During the courſe of this 
2 year, 
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(year, moſt of the trading eities in Germany were greatly 
affected by 3 courſe of bankruptcies, which began at 
Amſterdam, by the failure of two brothers called Neuf. 
ville, for above three hundred and thirty thouſand 
pounds, and a- Jew, who broke for near forty thouſand 
pounds. Eighteen houſes at Amſterdam ſtopped pay- 
ment, as did a much greater number at Hamburgh. The 
worſt of conſequences, both to public and private credit, 
was threatened by this ſpreading calamity, when the 
Lombard houſes of Amſterdam and Hamburgh, and the 
authority of the civil magiſtrates, interpoled. The 
former advanced large ſums of ready money, to all who 
could give any feaſible ſecurity, and the latter protected 
from arreſts all ſuch merchants as were willing to ſuffer 
their books to be inſpected, or could give a ſatis factory 
account of their trade. His Pruſſian majeſty, above all, 
exerted himſelf in ſecuring from their creditors, che effects 
of his ſuhjects which were depoſited at Hamburgh. In 
the mean while, it was remarkable, that the credit of the 
Engliſh merchants, at London eſpecially, received but a 
very ineonſiderable ſhack on this occaſion. It was plain 
that the origin of the calamity was owing to the ſcandal- 
ous practices of the German princes themſelves, who had 
debaſed their coin to an incredible degree, during the 
late war. Add to this, that the exorbitancies of agents 
and commiſſaries, eſpecially. the Jews and Germans, had 
created a ſort of an imaginary credit, which failed them 
when the court of England 25 to anſwer their extra- 
vagant demands without examination. 


LY 


+» $ XLVI. A calamity of a different kind affected trad 
about the ſame time, in a very diftant quarter. On thee 
6th of Auguſt, a moſt dreadful fire broke out and raged 
for twenty-ſix; hours in that part of Smyrna, Which 45 
called the Franc Quarter, and in which are ſituated the 
Engliſh, French, Dutch, Venetian, Imperial, Swediſh, 
Daniſh, and Raguſan factories. The flames raged fo 
fiercely, that the houſes of all thoſe merchants were burnt 
down, the reſidence of the Engliſn conſul excepted and 
even that was damaged. The magazines, Which had 
en before locked on as fire proof, burſt, through the 
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violence of the conflagration; and the damage, upon the 
whole, was computed to exceed two hundred thouſand 
pounds. Great complaints were made of the behaviour 
of the Turkiſh officers, during the fire, which was ſuch 
as rather ſerved to ſpread than to abate the flames; and 


this being known at Conſtantinople, all the Chriſtian 


miniſters there joined in a remonſtrance againſt thoſe 
monſters; which, however, produced but very little 
S XLVII: A ſpirit of induſtry at this time ſeems to 
have ſucceeded that of war all over Europe. The ſociery 
of noblemen and gentlemen for promoting arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce, though deſtitute of all public 
ſupport, conſiſted of above two thouſand five hundred 
members; by which they raiſed an annual fund, ſuffici- 
ent to encourage the higheſt enterpriſes and improve- 
ments for the good of the nation. The progreſs they 
made in the ends of their inſtitution was ſuch, as muſt 
do honour to their memory through all ſucceeding ages, 
as their inſtitution is perhaps the moſt public - ſpirited 
that ever was formed. This ardour for uſeful improve- 
ments ſoon ſpread itſelf to Edinburgh and Dublin, 
where ſocieties were planned on the like noble principles 
with that of London; and the French, the Danes, the 
Dutch, the Swedes, ſome of the ſtates. of Italy, Switzer- 
land particularly, followed the fame example. The 
French king opened a free trade for grain through all 


his dominions. Great encouragement was given to till- 


age and agriculture all over that kingdom, where the 
former laws, oppreſſive to trade, were abrogated. A new 
taxation took place, by which impoſts were laid on more 
equally ; and a new account of all the frecholds of the 


kingdom was ordered to be taken, for the better regula- 


tion of the revenue. Soon after this, an ordonnance was 
publiſhed at Paris, which rendered it lawful for the pa- 
rents of young men of family, who were guilty of 
crimes that might bring trouble and diſgrace upon them- 
ſelves and their relations, without being puniſhable by 
law, to apply to the ſecretaries of ſtate for leave to trani. 
port them to the-iſlagd of Deſirade. There they were 20 
vol. Vil, | 0 
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we delivered to the commandant, - who was to, ſtation 
themoin a fruitful healthy part of the iſland, to lodge 
them in cabins, to feed them no better than com- 
mon ſoldĩers, but to furnĩſn them gratis with iuſtru- 
ments for tilling the earth, and ſeed to * it; the 
produce to become their own property. They were 
to have new clothing — and, in caſe of ſick- 
neſs, to be received as ſoldiers into the hoſpital. Upon 
their commandant making a favourable report of them 
to the ſecretary at war, he was to inform their pa- 
rents and relaticn of their amendment; but, if it was 
diſcovered that the latter found their account in keeping 
the young men abroad, they were to be aſſiſted in recover- 
Ang their eſtates, and permitted to return to France, to 
take care of their affairs. We have been the more ex- 
plicit in our account of this regulation, as it may admit 
of various improvements for the benefit of Great Britain; 
though no Engliſh ſubject could wiſh to ſee it take place 
here, merely by the authority of a king and miniſtry. 
+ $XLVIH: In proportion as public ſpirit feemed to 
gain ground among the better ſort in England, the com- 
mon people were infected with the utmoſt degeneracy of 
manners. The commiſſion of rapes, robberies, and mur- 
ders, continued to be as frequent as ever, and the many 
examples of puniſhment produced little or no amend. 
ment; neither had the prodigious ſtorms and inunda. 
tions that bappened through the courſe of the year any 
effect, though ſeverely felt by individuals, who were 
generouſly relieved: by public contributions. At Maid- 
ſtone in. Kent, and at Croydon in Surry, no fewer than 
eighteen per ſons were capitally convicted for atrocious 
crimes. Fifteen received ſentence of death at the aſſizes 
for the county of Devon, at Wincheſter fourteen; the 


numbers were proportionable through the other aſſizes of 


the kingdom, and the executions were ſometimes attend - 
od with melancholy conſequences. On the 2d'of Ofto- 
ber, a moſt violent ſtorm aroſe in Ireland, by which many 
lives were loſt, and ſeventy perſons periſhed by the falling 
of a bridge. The paſſengers in a ſnip going from Cheſter 
to Dublim being far too numerous tor their ſcanty provi- 
9 | . 13% nons, 
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fons, were reduced to a diſtreſs that was almoſtas incre- 


dible as their eſcape. The infamous practice of taking 
in more paſſengers than could ſubſiſt upon the ſtores pro- 
vided, had been ſeverely. felt, when any accident hap- 

d to retard a voyage; and no ſooner did the parlia- 


ment of Ireland meet, than they paſſed an act, by which 
the maſters of all ſhips coming to or going out of the 


Iriſh ports, were obliged, under ſevere penalties, to man, 
victual, and otherwiſe provide themſelves, in proportion 
to the length of the voyage, and number of paſſengers, 
with proper allowance for accidents of any kind. The 
earl of Northumberland, lord- lieutenant, exerted him 
ſelf, at the ſame time, for the relief of the inland ſuf - 


ferers by the ſtorms and inundations, in the nobleſt and 


moſt effectual mannner; for, beſides the aſſſtance he gave 
them as lord- lieutenant, he preſented them with one 
thouſand pounds out of his private purſe. | 

S XLIX. On the ziſt of November, the commiſſioners 
for trade and plantations gave public notice, that all the 
lands in the provinces: of Eaſt and Weſt Florida ſhould 
be ſurveyed and laid out into townſhips, not exceeding 
twenty thouſand acres each. Thoſe" townſhips, or any 
proportions of them, were to be granted to perſons who 
were willing to enter into reaſonable. engagements to 
ſettle the lands within a limited time, and at their own 
expenſe, with a proper number of uſeful; induſtrious, 


proteſtant inhabitants, upon the ſame moderate condi- 


tions of quit- rent and cultivation as are required in other 
colonies. The foil of thoſe lands was adapted to the 
raiſing of fille cotton, wine, oil, indigo cochineal, 
with the like commodities; and, notwithſtanding all the 
reports that had been propagated to their diſadvantage, 
a vaſt number of 1 wich che terms of be 
offer, and thoſe provinces' ſoon bid fair to be among the 
moſt flouriſhing belonging to the Britiſn dominions. 
JL. While matters were ſo ſucceſsfully concerting 
for the proſperity of our n acquititions, a moſt dread. 
ful accident happened in the iſland : of Jamaica, where 
the powder- magazine of Auguſta, the beſt fortreſs in 
In land, ble up by lightning, with ſo much _— 
Ann 112 at 
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that not a ſtone of the foundation could be obſerved on 
| the place, which was fo hollowed, as to form a large 
pond, vp wards of twenty feet in depth, fifty in breadth, 
and one hundred in length. All the buildings in the 
fortreſs were ſhattered or rent in pieces, and about thirty 
White people, among whom were ſereral officers and one 
lady, and eleven negroes, were killed by the exploſion ; 
while ſome were wounded at the diſtance of a mile from 
the place where it happened. On the x of December 
following, a freſh ſtorm of wind and rain ravaged all 
the ſea - coaſts of Great Britain and Ireland with incredible 
violence; and the Hanover packet - boat, from Liſbon, 
with ſeventeen thouſand pounds in money, was lom in | 
the north channel, off Padſtow, with ſixty of the crew and a 
paſſengers, two men and a boy only eſcap ing. 
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FI. PHE: wiſe meaſures taken by his majeſty for-rid- 
_ ding the nation of its ruinous connexions with 
the continent, without violating his engagements, were 
conſidered by the oppoſition as ſo many mortal blows to 
their intereſt ; and nothing was left unattempted by them 
and their foreign friends, to ſhake, if poſſible, the-tran+ 
quillity ↄf the vation on that account. The moſt ſhame+ 
ful practices —— the or” —— 
hoods: propagated, by the agents of 'a power which 
fverely falt the — of the Britiſh ſubſidies; 
Notwithſtanding this, his majeſty's ſyſtem ſtill continued 


1 LY wo 7 + 
: ? 434.6; 


firm both in Germany and in England. Of all the 
princes that Great Britain had been connected with 


during the late war, the hereditary prince of Brunſwick 
was by far the moſt popular in the kingdom. He had, 
en all occaſions, his perſon as freely as the 
— ſubaltern in the — m — ex- 
preſſed the higheſt regard for the Britiſn troops, to 
whom he never failed te give the preference. His 
father s dominions had ſuffered but inconſiderably in 
the late war; and be was looked upon as one of 
the richeſt princes in Germany. So happy a concur- 
rence of circumſtances had long pointed out the heredi- 
tary prince as a proper match for her royal highneſs the 
princeſs Auguſta, eldeſt ſiſter to his majeſty. It was 
believed that great intereſt was made in Germany to pre- 
f 113 vent 
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| he match from taking place z-and\ir.is certain that, 
In June his Prufſian/ maſeſty received à vifit at Weſel 


c 
from thehereditary prince, who was at Aix: la · Chapelle 
for the cure of his Tonga The fitheſs of the match on : 


both des was ſo evident, that nothing could divert it; 
and his majeſty communicated the ſame to the Britih 
houſe of commons, which, on the ad of December, went 
up to St. James's,” with their-addreſs of thanks on the 
| nication. On the 22th: of January fol ing , 
his moſt ſerene highneſs landed from the Princeſs Au- 
guſta yucht, and arrwing in London, Somerſet-houte was 
appointed for the place of his reñdence. His reception 
from his majeſty and the royal family was highly 
affectienate; and, on the 16th, the nuptials were cele- 
brated in the moſt ſplendid manner, though none but 
peers and peereſſes, peers? eldeſt ſons and peers daughters, 
-counſe}lors;” their wives, aud foreign miniſters, 
were admitted. After paſſing ſome days in feſtivities, 


and viſiting the principal places of note in and about 
London, his ſerene highneſs paid viſits to many of the 
nobility who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves i — of 
continental meaſures, and, in particular, he viſited (but 


— Pitt, at his country ſeat. Various con- 
ſtruktions were put on this viſit by both parties; but the 
impartial part of the public thought it was no more than 
a natural return of gratitude; and it was known his 
Pruſſian majeſty had obtained a promiſe from his ſerene 
highneſs, that he ſhould, in perſon, expreſs his eſteem 
for the illuſtrious commoner, an epithet by which Mr. 
Pitt's friends new affected to'particularize him. The 
city of London diſtinguiſhed” itſelf by an addreſs to his 
majeſty on the occaſion, penned in an unuſual ftrain z for 
they expreſſed their joy and ſatisfaion/ at ſeeing bis 
majeſty s wiſdom yield to the propoſals for an alliance 
with a proteſtant family, and with @ prince whoſe emi- 
nent and diſtinguiſhed ſervices, during a glorious and 
ſucceſsful war, will ever be remembered by every friend 
of true religion and liberty. They next congratulated 
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is majeſty % on their ſeeing: the» conflitution of this 
country, which had been ſettled and eſtabliſhed by our 
great deliverer king William, maintained and improved 
by — —— — — — — 
II. The expreflions in the addreſſes they preſented 
Ki met and ſerene hjghnefles, were to the ſame 
purpoſe, | but tended, in the main, to revive in the 
minds of the public the ſentiments which that import- 
ant body had expreſſed in their behaviour and con- 
duct ſome years before. A few days after, a bill was 
paſſed by his majeſty in the houſe of peers, after being 
carried through both | houſes with unuſual deſpatch, for 
naturalizing his ſerene highneſs; and that very after- 
noon, he and his royal conſort, attended by the princes 
William-Henry and Henry-Frederick, ſet out for Har- 
wich, on their return to Germany. It was thought 
that the preſents made by the royal family to the prin» 


ceſs, exclufive of eighty thouſand pounds voted by par- 


liament for her marriage portion, amounted to above one 
hundred thouſand nds. Their ſudden departure 
created many ſpeculations among the buſy part of the 
world, and certain very indecent reports, with regard to 
the light in which his highneſs ſtood at court, where he 
had received many proofs of the moſt endearing af - 
fection and exalted friendſhip. Though the hiſtory of 
this illuſtrious marriage has been neceſſarily carried into 
the year 1764, yet we cannot cloſe the hiſtory of the 
preceding year, without giving ſome account of an im- 
portant but melancholy tranſaction, which ſtands un- 
connected with any other.. 
III. Upon the breaking out of the war with Spain, 
private merchants and adventurers fitted out two - 


ſfuips called the Lord Clive and the Ambuſcade pri- 
vateers. The former, being equal in forte to a ſhip of 


fifty guns, was commanded by one captain Maenamara, 
who was eſteemed as a brave experienced officer z and 
e was to be joined by other ſhips, particularly a Portu- 
hueſe frigate, to proceed on an expedition to the South 
eas. In December 1762, the whole ſquadron arrived 
p the river Plata, which they found much better pres | 
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pared to receive them than they had imagined: - After 
reconnoitring the river, it Was reſolved to attack the co- 
lony of San Sacrament, or Nova Colonia, which the 
Spaniards, ſome time before, had taken from the Porty- 
gueſe.- Though this was, by many of the crew, conſi- 
dered as a deſperate enterpriſe; yet the adventurers, 
having their whole fortunes at ſtake, and the expect ation 
of the public being very high, the attackwas reſolved, 
on. Nova Colonia lies on the north fide of the Plata, 
oſite to Buenos Ayres. It was more important for 
its ſituation than for its riches, as it lay the moſt conve- 
nient of all the South - Sea Spaniſh ſettlements for acting 
againſt the Portugueſe; and, ſhould it fall into the 
hands of the Engliſn, muſt be an effectual curb upon 
the Spaniards in that part of the globe. Beſides the 
three ſhips already mentioned, the ſquadron was at- 
tended by ſome ſmall armed veſſels and ſtoreſhips; tber 
complement of Britiſh ſailors and ſoldiers on board be. in 
ing about five hundred, excluſive of the Portugueſe. ſe 
The expedition was originally planned for getting po- m 
ſeſſion of Buenos Ayres; but, finding the navigation of w 
the river very difficult, they reſolved, before they pro- ey: 
ceeded further, to attack Nova Colonia; an Engliſh We 
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pilot, whom they found on board a Portugueſe ſhip, aft 
undertaking to bring the commodore within piſtol - ſhot ha 
of the chief battery on ſnhore. On the õth of Januaiy ic 
1763, the Lord Clive made the ſignal for engaging, and ge 
ſoon after anchored under the fire of the eaſtmoſt battery lea 
of the place, white the Ambuſcade was ſeverely handled ſet 
by the fire of the middle and weſtmoſt batteries, and from ¶ Eil 
ſome Spaniſh frigates. As uſual; in thoſe: caſes, the Wl thc 

an of engagement was not exattly'followed ; and the BW th: 

rtugueſe frigate, on which they had-great:depend- BW gu 
ance, anchored at ſuch a diſtance, that none of her cap 
ſhot reached the ſhore. After ſeveral miſtakes had been at 
rectified, a moſt fierce cannonading began on both fidesy the 
which laſted from eleven in the forenoon till three in the arr 
afternoon; when the enemy's fire, that had been before ¶ bet 


kept up very ſteadily, began to flag, and they themſelves 
to retire to the eaſtmoſt battery, as the place of e 
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fafety. In this ſtate of the eng t, when the Eng- 
liſh expected every moment to the Spaniſh colours 
{trock, the Lord Clive was found to be on fire, by ſome 
accident, which never has been accounted for. Na 
ſooner did the flames appear, than it was eaſy to perceive 
thas it was impoſſible to extinguiſh them. In an inftant 
the attack was diſcontinued : The Ambuſcade, with 
vaſt difficulty, got clear of the other ſhip's flames, but 
was little better than a wreck, having received a great 
number of ſhot between wind and water, and none leſs 
than twenty-four pounders. As to the crew of the 
Lord Clive, ſome periſhed in the water, ſome in the 
flames, and many by the enemy's fire, which recom- 
menced on the occaſion. Some of the wounded, through 
deſpair and torture, deſpatched themſelves; and many, 
finding all hopes of eſcaping vain, ran to the lower guns, 
from whence they kept up a conſtant fire, till they were 


| involved in the common calamity ; ſo that no more than 


ſerenty-eight of three hundred and forty, the comple- 
ment of the ſhip when the engagement began, eſcaped 
with their lives, the ſhip blowing up about eight in the 

$ IV. The fate of the unhappy ſufferers was the more 
affecting (and at the ſame time inevitable), as it would 
have. been certain deſtruction for any of the other ſhips 
to have moved to their relief. The Ambuſcade, in dan- 
ger of ſinking every moment, found means to ſtop her 


leaks in the river Plate, and to eſcape to the Portugueſe 


ſettlement of Rio de Janeiro, with the loſs of twenty-four 
killed. Such of the Lord Clive's crew as reached the 


ſhore, were humanely received, treated, and clothed, by 


the Spaniards, whoſe reſentment ſeemed to be extin- 
guiſned in the calamity of their enemies. While 
captain Roberts, who commanded the Ambuſcade, lay 
at Rio de Janeiro, the Portugueſe received an account of 
the general paci fication in Europe; bur no ſuch accounts 
arriving at the Spaniſh ſettlements, hoſtilities continued 


between them and the Portugueſe, ſome of whole veſſele 


and troops captain Roberts undertook to convoy 0 => 
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he iſland of Catherine f and ihus ended this unfortunate | 


| expedition: £3 3% 08 ITO 2797S | n 
V, The & with which his majeſty continued 
to ſupport the new arrangements of his adminiſtration, 
had been but little expected by thoſe whom it affected. 
They had, on all occaſions, given out that they were 

too powerful and too popular to be kept out of the ma- 
nagement of affairs, to which the adminiſtration was 


greatly unequal; but, in the beginning of the year 1764, 


the government appeared too well ſettled to be ſhaken. 
Upon the death of the earl of Egremont, the earl of 
Sandwich, who had been firſt nominated ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary to the catholic king, 
and afterwards firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, was 
appointed ſecretary of ſtate, the carl of Egmont ſuc- 
ceeding him as firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, and 
the duke of Bedford ear! Granville as lord- preſident of 
the privy- council, while his ſon- in- law the duke of 
Marlborough was made lord privy-ſeal. The earl of 
Hillſborough was placed at the head of board of trade; 
ſeveral new members were {worn into the privy- council: 
Earl Gower was made lord-chamberlain of the houſe- 
hold; and all the inferior departments of buſineſs were 
filled up with noblemen or gentlemen of approved at- 
tachment to his majeſty's perſon and government. It 
was not long before ſome miſunderſtandings of no con- 
ſequence between the French and Engliſh commanders 
in America, gave an opportunity for the oppoſition to 
renew their clamours againſt the peace; but, upon in- 
quiry into the facts, it was found that the differences 
aroſe only from captain Douglas, a commander of a 
frigate, having, purſuant to his orders from England, 
obliged a French ſhip to keep within the bounds of na- 
vigation preſeribed by treaty. The delay of payment of 
the Oanada bills was another objection brought to the 
conduct of the government; and à committee of the 
merchants concerned in that trade, received freſn aſſu- 
rances from the ſecretary of ſtate, ihat the moſt effectual 
inſtructions ſhould be ſent to the earl of Hertford, ” 
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| yy} of the money, which the court of 


France was willing to do as ſoon as it was in its power. 
8 VI. Theſe expedients of the oppoſition failing, a very 
extraordinary application was — e to the commonalty of 
the city of Dublin in Ireland, the guild of the mer- 
chants, and. the corporation, of the. barbers and ſurgeons, 
for diſtinguiſhing lord chief juſtice Pratt with ſome emi- 
nent marks of honour, as he had preſided in the court 
which had given damages to Mr. Wilkes, and the print- 
ers of the North Briton, againſt the ſecretaries and the 
meſſengers of ſtate, upon the late trials on general war- 
rants. This affair was puſhed with great warmth in 
Dublin, by the party which had lately failed in oppoſing 
the parliamentary addreſs to the king againſt libellous 
writings. In a quarterly meeting of the guild of mer- 
chants, the granting the freedom to his lordſhip was 
propoſed in a moſt unprecedented manner, as it had been 
always cuſtomary for that body to name the perſon that 
is to be honoured with the freedom at a previous meet- 
ing; and, at a ſubſequent one, to receive or reject him. 
A confiderable number of the merchants remonſtrated in 
the-meeting upon the imprudence aud indecency of that 
body forcing themſelves into a party which was diſturb- 
ing and inflaming Great Britain. Strong objections were 
brought againſt the words in the reſolution for granting 
the freedom, As a teſtimony of the guild's ſenſe of 
h's lordſhip's fidelity to his majeſty, at ſeeing the princi- 
ples of liberty vindicated and maintained, and the rights 
of the ſuhject protected, by the juſt determination and 
ſpirited OY of his lordſhip,” which ſeemed to be a 


kind of imputation of infidelity upon others; and was 


pronouncing a fixed, determined, abſolute judgment upon 
queſtions in law, which were ſtill litigated and undeter- 
mined; and aſſuming a privilege. and right which be- 
longed only and excluſively to the higheſt and moſt re- 
ſpectable tribunals in Great Britain: Nay, that it was, 
as far as their influence extended, and, for any thing they 
knew, anticipating the judgment of thoſe tribunals, and 
inciting the minds of men to diſcontent and ſedition ; 
tor, ſhould the queſtions Kill in diſpute be determined, in 
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the laſt reſort, differently from what his lordſhip had de. 
cided them, then their folemn honorary act would not 
only appear abſurd, but the minds of all thoſe who ſhould 
be influenced by this previous and anticipating judgment 
of theirs, might remain ſoured, turbulent, and diſcon. 
tented at the laws, and the moſt perfect and conſtitu- 
tional decifion of their meaning and force. 
S VII. It was further urged, that ſuch a reſolution waz 
premature, as'neither the city of London, nor any other 
city or borough corporate in Great Britain, had ſet them 
the example: Thar it was dictatorial, becauſe they 
Ken ſept forth to alarm the people, and to declare 
that 
the rights of the ſubject invaded; facts of which they 
preſumed to be the 2 * by beſtowing their freedom as 
2 reward for their defence and protection. It was in- 
ſulting, becauſe the commonalty of Dublin thereby in- 
terfered in an affair which belonged to a ſeparate and 2 
ſuperior kingdom; and an affair in which the Iriſh were 


dot principals, and in which their taking the lead im- 


_plied a tacit reproach upon the people of Great Britain, 
as if they were inſenfible of the danger which they 
had eſcaped, through the ſeaſonable firmneſs of that 

great magiſtrate, by neglecting to reward him according 

to his ſervices. It was laſtly alleged, that the proceed- 
ing was irregular, as it violated that law -of the guild 
which provided againſt its members being ſurpriſed into 
any act, by giving them time to examine it beforehand, 

Such were the arguments urged on the part of the lor- 

mayor and aldermen of Dublm, for their not paſſing the 
certificate upon which his lordſhip's freedom of the guild 

- merchants, and the corporation of barbers and ſurgeons, 

„ 

VIII. Some warm commoners moved, That all or- 
dinary buſinefs ſhould be poſtponed till the lord- mayor 
and board of aldermen ſhonld fend their anſwer upon ths 

head; but it was anſwered, That they had conſidered 

the petition for — the lord chief juſtice Pratt with 
the freedom of their city, but did not judge it proper, at 
that time, to agree to it. This anſwer ſet the commons 
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e principles of liberty have been attacked, and 
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in à flame; the adminiſtrations in both kingdoms were 
loaded with the moſt opprobrious abuſe; and it was af- 
firmed that, ever ſince the freedom of the guild had been 
voted to that great man, the tools of power had been in- 
defatigable in preventing its taking place in the city: 
That, among thoſe tools, were ſome men in the moſt ſa. 
cred tations; and that the commons of Dublin could 
not be too vigorous in clearing themſelves from the ſuſ- 
picion of all ſiniſter intentions. They were then abſurd 


enough to enter into a diſcuſſion of the abuſe of general 


warrants in England, and into all the affair of Mr. 
Wilkes, with ſo much heat, that thoſe who oppoſed the 
petition, ſaw it was in vain to contend with men who 
ruſned headlong upon ſuch wild unwarrantable prin- 
ciples, and had nothing but paſſion and prejudice to ad- 
vance againſt the moſt ſolid arguments. As to the "_ 
tion, it might be termed an inſult upon common ſenſe, 
by making the cauſe of the oppoſition in Great Britain 
that of the commons of Dublin, and ereCting that city 
into a kind of tribunal, which was to be a directory to all 


the corporations of the Britiſh dominions. It mentioned, 


« That no man appeared to them to have acquitted him- 
ſelf, in his high ſtation, with ſuch becoming zeal for the 
honour and dignity of the crown, and the fulfilling his 
majeſty's moſt gracious intentions for preſer ving the free- 
dom and happineſs of his ſubjects, ſuch invincible forti- 
tude in adminiſtering juſtice and law, as the right ho- 
nourable fir Charles Pratt, knt. the preſent lord chief 
juſtice of his majeſty's court of common pleas in Eng- 
land, has ſhown in ſome late judicial determinations, 
which muſt be remembered, to his lordſhip's honour; 


while, and wherever, Bruiſh liberties are held ſacred.*” 


It then took notice, that the city. of Dublin, and king- 
dom of Ireland, owed to lord chief juſtice Pratt the bene- 


| fit of the act of the 31ſt of his late majeity, for better 
ſupplying that city with corn and flour; and concluded 


with praying, That the lord mayor and aldermen would 
preſent the ſaid lord chief juſtice Pratt, the great aſſertor 
of the rights of king and people, with the freedom of 
their city in a gold box. A motion being made in con- 
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formity, to the prayer of this petition, the ſame was: ear- mY 
ried, and, as if they could not exceed in their adulationg, 
they voted, that the thanks of the ſheriffs and commons mis 
in council aſſembled, ſhould be preſented to his lordſhip 
for the cauſes ſo often mentioned; and the ſaid thanks 
were ordered to be communicated to his lordſhip, in a * 
letter from the high ſheriff of the city. It is to the ho. 6 
nour of the moderate part of the magiſtracy and com. 


mons of Dublin, that, during the whole courſe of this = 
affair, they, if poſſihle, outdid their antagoniſts in the es 
warm ard juſt encomiums they beſtowed upon his lord. _- 
ſhip, and confined themſelves entirely to the motion, and * 
the manner in which it had been introduced. When En 
thoſe general arguments, therefore, did not take place, _ 
the voting the freedom of the city to his lordſhip paſſed Wh 
without a negative. 5 
. The court of common council in London did "= 
not yield in zeal to their Dublin brethren. At the very bt 
time that Mr. Wilkes. was ound guilty of republiſhing * 
the North Briton, No. 45, and the infamous Eſſay on 0 
Woman, that court ordered its thanks to be pre:cnted PL 
to the repreſentatives-of the city in parliament, for their . 
zealous and ſpirited endeavours to aſſert the rights and 41 | 
liberties of the ſubject, “ by their laudable attempt to ſab 
obtain a ſeaſonable and parliamentary declaration, That r. 
a general warrant for apprehending and ſeizing the au- : 5 
thors, printers, and publiſhers of a ſeditious libel, toge- 0 
ther with their papers, is not warranted by law; “ and f. 
to expreſs to them their warmeſt exhortations, that they I enge 
ſteadily perſevere in their duty to the crown, and uie 1 
their utmoſt endeavours to ſecure the houſes, papers, and fers 
perſons, of the ſubject, from arbitrary and illegal viola. tutie 
tions. The ſame day, the lord mayor, aldermen, and the} 
common-council,.. having reſolved, that the independ- 5 
ency and uprightneſs of judges is eſſential to the impar- tobe 
tial adminiſtration of juſtice, and one of the beſt ſecurities the 
to the rights and liberties of the ſubject,” the court voted, beril 
c That the freedom of the city be preſented to lord chief inge 
Juſtice Pratt; and that he be deſired to fir for his picture, had 


placed 1 ildhall, in gratitude for his honeſt and 
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Ti g:liberate deciſion upon the validity-of a warrant which 
bad been frequently produced to, but, ſo far as appears to 
"WF this court, never debated in the court of king's bench; 
7 by which he hath eminently diſtinguiſhed his duty to the 
ring, his juftice to the ſubject, and his knowledge of the 
he.“ Thoſe zealous proceedings in the common coun, 
eil of London, were intended as a ſignal for the reſt of the 
1 nation to follow their exampie, and met with a ſtrong op- 


e poſition. It was objected, that the members of the com- 
mon- council, as ſuch, had no right even to elect the city 
repreſentatives, and far leſs to pay them a compliment at 


f the expenſe of the majority of parliament, and even of the 
„ Engliſh conſtitution. It was obſerved, that the laws 
; WW vb:c> had been paſſed by the king and parliament, are 

the ſole rules by whieh courts of jultice ought to proceed; 
1 WW that by them all offenders ought to be tried, and not by the 

cenſures or reſolutions of a houſe of commons, which is 
| no court of judicature, where offences not regarding their 


own privileges are not cognizable. 
FX. It was thought highly unjuſt and indecent for a 
court of common-council to apply the epithets ſpirited and 
audable, to endeavours that were actually ſubverſive of 
all public juſtice, when, at that very inſtant, ſuits were 
ſubſiſting, and legal proceſſes had been commenced 
againſt the earl of Halifax and Mr. Webb; and actions i 
of treſpaſs had been brought againſt the meſſengers, for 30 
the ſeveral parts in which they had been concerned in nn 
ſeizing the papers and perſon of Mr. Wilkes. Had thoſe 
endeavours been ſucceſsful, and had a vote of the houſe 
of commons paſſed in conſequence of them, it was ob- 
ſerved, that ſuch a vote muſt have been highly unconſti- 
tutional, as tending to influence and to intimidate not only 
tie jurymen but the judges themſelves, before whom the 
cauſes were to be brought. It was therefore ſaid, that the 
thanks of the court ought rather to have been voted to 
the members who thought thoſe endeavours to be un- 
conſtitutional ; that the laws of the land ought not to be 
influenced by any part of the legiſlature; and therefore 
had voted for an adjournment of the conſideration con- 
cerning the illegality of the before · mentioned warrants to 
K k 2 a diſtant 
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a diſtant day. The fame court, exhorting their repreſent. 
atives to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to ſecure the houſe, 
papers, and perſons of the ſubject from arbitrary and ille. 
gal violations, was deemed to be highly abſurd; when it 
was notorious that one of thoſe repreſentatives had op- 
poſed a bill, for eſtabliſhing by law the illegality of the 
warrants objected to; and that the firſt lord commiſſioner 
of the treaſury diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the debate for 
bringing in this bill, and ſhowed himſelf willing to agree 
with the gentlemen in the oppoſition on that head. It 
was urged, that the conſideration of the legality or ille- 
gality of the warrants, by virtue of the exceptions that 
had been taken at Mr. Wood's trial (the under ſecretary 
of ſtate), would come before the bench of judges. If that 
bench was unanimous in pronouncing them to be illegal, 
the end was anſwered, without having recourſe to a new 
law; but if it ſhould be divided, a law was propoſed by 
the adminiſtration itſelf, for rendering ſuch warrants ile. 
gal ever after. Upon the whole, it was obſerved, that 
the queſtion ſo much applauded by the addreſs, was only 
intended to ſerve a particular purpoſe 3 and that tho 
who ſupported it were actually not in earneſt in obtaining 
a remedy for the evils they had ſo pathetically bewailed, 
otherwiſe they never would have rejected the ſanction df 
an act of parliament to prevent them for the future. 

S XT. To thoſe obſervations it was replied, that no re. 
gard was had to the objection brought by the friends of 
Mr. Wilkes, againſt the houſe proceeding upon an in- 
quiry into his offence, while he was under proſecution 
for it inthe courts below, at the ſuit of the crown, and 
for the houſe delaying their judgment till the record office 
conviction ſhould be brought up to it, which would have 
been a proper ground of their proceeding againſt him; 
whereas, by cenſuring him before ſuch record could be 
obtained, the court and jury would be under an undue 
influence. To this it was anſwered, that the houſe of 
commons, in their proceeding againſt Mr, Wilkes, had 
done no more than explain a point of their own privileges, 
which had no concern with the common law; that the 
Jords had concurred with them in their proceedings ; * 
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all poſſible indulgence had been given him, and that no 
rigorous ſtep had been taken againſt him till he had actu- 
ally withdrawn himſelf from public juſtice of every kind; 
and that the lords and commons had as much authority 
as any one chief of the la could have in determining the 
nature and extent of parliamentary privilege. It was 
urged by the defenders of the minority, in ſupport of the 
motion they had made, that fir John Phillips, who was 
to have brought in the bill, was not in earneſt; and that, 
as they held a general warrant for apprehending and ſeiz- 
ing the authors, printers, and publishers of a ſeditious 
libel to be illegal, they could not vote for a bill to regn- 
late an illegality. To this it was replied, that they had 


uo right to judge of any member's intentions, before they 


found them to be inconſiſtent with his profeſſions ; and 
that the adminiſtration could not give a better teſt of their 
ſincerity, than by propoſing a bill which was to declare 
thoſe warrants to be illegal, even if they ſhould be declared 
otherwiſe by a majority of the judges. 

S XiI. We have been the more particular in recapitu- 


lating theſe matters, as the queſtion concerning the mo- 


tion made in the houſe of commons was revived with 
great acrimony by the minority on the above occaſion, 
and ſupported by all the {kill and abilities of the party. 
The motion for the addreſs met with no material oppo- 
ſition in the common-council, and it anſwered the main 
end which its friends had in view. The lord chief juſtice, 
when waited upon by the chamberlain of London, ac- 
cepted of the freedom, and condeſcended to fit for his 
picture. His lordſhip, at the ſame time, returned a verbal 
anſwer to the chamberlain, for the compliments that had 
been paid him by „ the moſt reſpectable body in this 
kingdom, after the two houſes of parliament.” This ex- 
preſſion was ſhrewdly animadverted upon by ſome, who 
thought that the two houſes of convocation, the privy- 
council, and the body of merchants of London, are more 
reſpectable bodies than that of the common-council. 
SXIII. The chamber of Exeter was the firſt corpora - 
tion who imitated the city of London, in preſenting its 


trzedom to lord chief juſtice Pratt, © as an expretlion (ts 
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uſe their own words) of their profound veneration for 


his conſummate abilities, and as a teſtimony of that gra- 
titude which he hath merited at the hands of every Eng- 
hſhman, by the unſhaken courage and inflexible integrity 
which he hath fo ſignally diſplayed in the public admi- 
niftration of juſtice, and in maintaining and vindicating 
the private liberty and property of the ſubject, which 
makes ſo eſſential a part of the legal and conſtitutional 
rights of this free people. To this high compliment, 
which was tranſmitted to his lordſhip by the town-clerk, 
a moſt reſpectful anſwer was returned, and afterwards 


printed, and induſtrioutly propagated all over the nation. 


& XIV. Among the other public abuſes which had 


long prevailed, was that of members franking blank 


and other covers, which were to go free by the poſt to 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. This practice had 
. ariſen to an incredible height, and had introduced moſt 
notorious frauds, to the prejudice of the revenue. The 
moſt obſcure perions ventured upon counterfeiting 
the hands of the members, and felling the covers ſo 
franked in public, without the leaſt fear of detection. 
No inſtance. had been known of any conviction at 


common law for this ſpecies of fraud, and the examples 


of puniſhment attending it in either houſe of parlia- 
ment were rare, and almoſt forgotten; ſo that the abuſe 


gathered ſtrength every day. Beſides the two houſes of 


parliament, the inferior clerks of the poſt and other 
offices pretended to a preſcriptive right of franking, 
which extended even farther than that of the members of 
the legiſlature, who were confined to a certain weight. 
This office-privilege, which was attended with great 
emoluments, appeared to be more detrimental to the 


revenue than the parliamentary privilege itſelf; it was 


therefore neceſſary for a government, which valued itſelf 


upon economy, to check thoſe abuſes, and to regulate the 


Privilege, | 
XV. When the matter came to be examined in the 
houſe of commons, it occaſioned more difficulty than was 
at firſt apprehended ; for, though the vaſt increaſe of 
Franking was detrimental to one branch of the revenue, it 
ER | way 
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was of fervice to another by the immenſe conſumption of 
ſtamps which it occaſioned; but this inconyemency was 
found at laſt to admit of a remedy. It was enacted, that 
from and after the firſt of May, one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and ſixty-four, while the revenue of the poſt- office 
ſhall continue to be carried to the aggregate fund, no let- 
ters or packets ſnhall be exempted from poſtage, but ſuch 
as are ſent to or from the king; or ſuch as, not exceed- 
ing two ounces in weight, ſhall'be ſigned on the outſide 
by a member of either houſe, the whole of the ſuperſerip- 
tion being his own writing; or ſuch as ſhall be directed to 
him at his uſual reſidence, or place where he ſhall then be, 
or at either houſe of parliament ; all letters and packets to 
the lord high-treaſurer, or commiſſioners, and ſecretaries 
to the trealury ; lord high-admiral, commiſſioners, and 
ſeeretaries to the admiralty ; principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 
and their under ſecretaries; commiſſioners for trade and 
plantations, or their ſecretary ; ſecretary at war, or his 
deputy ; lieutenant-general, or other chief governor or 
governors of Ireland, or their chief ſecretary, or ſecre- 
tary for the provinces of Ulſter and Munſter ; their ſecre- 
tary reſiding in Great Britain; the under- ſecretary and 
firſt-clerk in the office in Ireland of the chief ſecretary, 
and the firſt clerk in the office of the ſecretary for Ulſter | 
and Munſter ; the polt-mafter-general, or deputy, for 
Scotland, Ireland, and America; the ſecretary or de- 


puty of the poſt-maſter-general ; farmer of the bye and _ 


croſs road letters; ſurveyors of the poſt-office ; and let- 
ters and packets ſent from any of the ſaid officers, figned 
by them on the outſide, and the whole ſuperſcription of 


their writing; and letters and packets from the treaſury, 


admiralty- office, office of the ſecretaries of ſtate, planta- 
tion- office, war-office, general poſt- office at London, chief 
offices at Edinburgh, Dublin, and America, indorſed for 
the king's ſervice, and ſealed with the ſeal of office, or of 
the principal officer in the department. | 
XVI. After ſome other official regulations, it is 
enacted, ge That printed votes and proceedings in parlia- 
ment, ſent without covers, or in covers open at the fides, 
ad only Ggned on the ou:fide by à member, or directed 
; . to 
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to one, ſhall go free. Clerks in the offices of the ſecre. WW 3: 
taries of ſtate and the poſt- office were to have the ſame the 
privileges, and upon the ſame terms, of franking the like for 
papers 3, but the poſt· maſter's officers were at liberty to the 
learch all packets without a cover, or a cover open at ere 

both ends, and if they found the ſame to contain any writ. Val 
ten matter, to charge it with the poſtage. Io give the tbe 
greater foree to theſe regulations, it was made felony and *2 
tranſportation for ſeven years, for any perſon to forge a m 
frank. The reader may form ſome judgment of the ne- MW 111 
ceſſity of thoſe regulations, when he is made acquainted Pu 
that while the bill was in dependance before the hon:e of 8” 
commoas, the annual poſtage of free letters, at an ave- em 
rage, amounted to ſeventy thouſand pounds. It was f- 1c 
ther proved, that the profits accruing to the clerks of pot 
the poſt-effice amounted to between eight hundred and in! 


ſeventeen hundred pounds a- year to each. wil 
8 XVII. Among the other plans for improving the to 
revenue of the nation, and the value of its new acquiſ- in! 


tions abroad, that of a propoſal offered to his majeſty by 2 © 
the right honourable the earl of Egmont, firſt lord of the © 
admiralty, deſerves to be mentioned with uncommon ap- the 


plauſe, though (for what reaſon does not appear to the is: 
public) it was not carried into execution. That noble. = 
e 


man, in his memorial to the king, deſired from his ma- 
jeſty a grant of the whole iſland of St. John's, in the gulf Th 


of St. Lawrence, to hold the ſame in tee of the crown for tort 
ever, as one entire county (which ifland is ſuppoſed and the 
eſtimated to contain two millions of acres of land, be tht hol 
lame more or leſs), with all manner of rights, royalties, n 
privileges, franchiſes, and appurtenances whatſoever, I Wi 
with all civil and-criminal juriſdiction, and all manner of i We 
courts as in England, and with power to appoint or com- tem 
miſſion, from time to time, all manner of officers for the On 
exercile of the ſaid juriſdiction, and for ordering the go- 2 
vernment thereof. The civil juriſdiction was to be ſeparated en 
from the military, and miniſterially inveſted in the lord of i ber 


the country, but effectually controlled by ſubſequent pro- * 
viſoes, conducted with dignity, juſtice, lenity, and con- hs 


dence of the people, by perſons who have a permet 
eye 7 ay 


| they are to prefide, and a great ſtake at home to pledge: 
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and common intereſt in the proſperity of thoſe over whom 


for their good behaviour abroad, either to the people or 
the crown, without any expenſe to the public. The ex- 
erciſe of the civil juriſdiction was in no caſe whatever to 
vary from the common and ſtated laws of England, and 
therefore the ſubjects on the ſaid iſland were to be entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of | Britiſh ſubjects, only 
making allowance for the particular conftitution of the 
land. In criminal caſes, no capital ſentence» was to be 
put into execution without the aſflent of the king, or his 
governor in Nova Scotia, excepting in caſes of dangerous 
emergency to the quiet of the iſland; and in all acts of 
judicial proceedings above the value of five hundred 
pounds, in which appeals ſhall lie to the king and council 
in England. All officers were to be appointed or removed 
with the king's approbation, and the power of arms was 
to be regulated according to the ancient and common law 
in England; that is, the earl, his ſheriff, or deputy, was 
to call together the number of men which, by tenure and 
common ſoccage, were to be furniſhed for the defence of 
the ſaid iſland. Upon the whole, this excellent memorial 
is a revival, with amendments, of the old fœdal law in 
England, and ſeems to have been deſigned as a plan for 
the ſettlement of all the conquered countries in America. 
The country was to have been divided into fifty hundreds, 
forty of which were to have been granted out in tenure, by 
the earl, to forty capital lords, one to each, who were to 
hold the ſame in fee, as lords of the ſaid hundreds, with 
an annual payment of twenty pounds ſterling to the earl, 
with ſuit to the county courts, and the furniſhing ten 
men, part of the number of twelve hundred allotted by 
tenure, each of which ten men were to be bound to furniſn 
two more, for the completion of the ſaid number. The 
remaining ten hundreds were to be reſerved for the earl's 
demeſne, of which he was to ſet out a diſtrict of fif - 
teen thouſand two hundred acres for the capital town and 
principal place of trade in the iſland. The earl was to 
accompliſh his tenure of finding twelve hundred men for 
the defence of the iſland, within ten years m its 
eing 
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being ſo divided. The bounds of our hiſtory will not 
ſuffer us to enter into the more minute parts of this con- 
ſtitution. „ 5 | 
S XVIII. In March, a proclamation was iſſued for the 
fale of all his majefty's lands in the iſlands of Grenada, 
the Grenadines, Dominica, St. Vincent, and Tobago. 
The purchaſers were to pay twenty per cent. depoſit; 
ten per cent. in one year, ten per cent. the next, and twen- 
ty per cent. every year after till the whole ſhall be paid. 
Every purchaſer is to keep one white man and two white 
women for every hundred acres cleared, or to pay twenty 
pounds for every white woman, or forty pounds for every 
white man wanting; and penalties were impoſed upon 
thoſe who-did not clear the quantity of land required by 
the proclamation: But no perſon was to purchaſe more 
than three hundred acres of land in Dominica, or five hun- 
dred in the other iſlands. Sixpence an acre is to be paid 
as à qum rent for cleared lands, and a penny a foot tor 
cr of tenements in towns, and ſixpence an acre 
fields. No perſon was to have but one town Tot, 
which was to be accommodated with five acres of paſture 
land; and eight hundred acres in each pariſh are reſerved 
for poor ſettlers, to be divided into lots of not leſs than 


ten, nor more than thirty acres each, to be granted in fee- 


95 7 0 The death of Philip earl of Hardwicke, at this 
time, occaſioned a-vacancy of the high ſtewardſhip of the 
univerſity: of Cambridge, which engaged the attention of 
the public ſar more than fo trifling a conſideration ouglit 
to have done. That learned body, during the late reign, 
had been remarkable for their attachment, and, as their 
enemies ſaid, for their ſervility to government; but when 
their chancellor, the duke of Newcaſtle, loft his power in 
the adminiftration, | their ardour cooled, and the princi- 
ples of many of the members received a remarkable 
change. Hig grace had rewarded the loyalty they pro- 
feſſed, by beſtowing upon them the moſt unbounded fa- 
vours 3 and from that univerſity, the bench of biſhops, 
and the beſt livings in the church of England, had been 
ſupplied. The government was fully ſenfible of its im- 


portance, 
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portance, and reſolved to avail themſelves of the juncture. 


he earl of Hardwicke ſtood a candidate to ſucceed hi 
father in the ſtewardſhip, and was oppoſed by the earl of 
Sandwich, one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate. It 
was neceſſary that they ſnould be ſeparately put up; the 


earl of Hardwicke's turn was firſt,” and the thirtieth of 
March was fixed for the election. One hundred and 


fourteen voters appeared in the ſenate- houſe; and the two 
proctors, who were of different parties, after rectifying 
{ome miſtakes that had been made in their firſt accounts, 
declared that the numbeis for and againſt his lordſhip 
were equal. This equality of votes, by the conſtitutions 
of the univerſity, put a negative upon the earl of Hard- 
wicke's election; and. his friends inſitted upon having 
another ſcrutiny, on account of the miſtakes that had been 
made in tak ing the votes. The vice- chancellor, who 
acted as preſes of the meeting, was of their opinion; but 
the other party refuſed to admit of anotlier ſcrutiny, nor 
would their proctor collect the votes again; ſo that all the 
vice- chancellor could do, was to order a notorial account 
of the whole tranſaction to be drawn up in the ſenate- 
houſe. No ſooner was it cleared of the maſters of arts, 
tne electors, than the younger part of the univerſity, Who 
were leſs intereſted in the event, teſtified their approbation 
of lord Hardwicke, by a mock election in the tame room, 
in which he was choſen their high- ſte ward, with only three 
diſſentient votes, and they afterwards expreſſed their diſ- 
approbation of his rival in a manner that bordered upon 


mdecencyy i; 7 ffs 1 13 
XX. The parliament ſtill continued to fit, and the 
miniſtry to reject all ſolicitations for raiſing money by 
loans or lotteries. The national debt then amounted to 
one hundred and twenty- nine millions five hundred and 
eighty-fix thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty nine pounds 
ten ſhillings and ont farthing; and the annual intereſt- 
money was four millions ſix hundred and eighty-eight 
thouland one hundred and ſeventy-ſeven pounds eleven 
ſhillings ;- of which the government propoſed to pay, in 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty-ſour, two 
millons ſevxen hundred and ſeventy- one thoufand eight 
. hundred 
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hundred and fixty-ſeven pounds thirteen ſhillings and fix. 
pence.” Of this ſum, the German extraordinary expenſes 
amounted' to five hundred thouſand pounds, the navy- 


debt to ſix hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, army 


extraordinaries to nine hundred and eighty- ſeven thou- 
ſand four hundred and thirty- four pounds fifteen ſhillings 
and ſixpence; the deficiencies of and and malt, three 
hundred thoufand pounds; to the landgrave of Heſſe, 
fifty thouſand pounds; deficiencies to ſinking- fund, one 
hundred and forty-ſeven thouſand five hundred and ninety. 
three pounds eighteen ſhillings ; deficiencies of grants for 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty-three, one hundred 
and twenty-nine thouſand four hundred and eighty-nine 
ounds 5 advanced on addreſſes, ſeven thouſand three 
undred and fifty pounds. The naval force of England 
was increaſed,” one hundred thouſand pounds being em- 
ployed in ſhip-building more than had been in any former 
period. The ſtaff of the army was diminiſhed, though 
that in America, with the forces and ordnance, were 
high. The miſcellaneous articles of expenſe amounted 
to two hundred and ninety=five thouſand three hundred 
and fifty -four ponnds two ſhillings. ' A debt of one mil. 
lion eight hundred thouſand pounds in exchequer bills 
were at alarming diſcount 3 but ten hundred thouſand 
pounds of them were transferred to the Bank for two 
years, with the reduction of a fourth part of the interelt, 
and new exchequer bills were iſſued for the remaining 
eight hundred thouſand pounds *. This was not, indecd, 
an abſolute diſcharge of the debt, but the method of pay: 
ment rendered it more eaſy. It was thought, with 
ſeme reaſon, that this vaſt diſcharge of the national debt, 
upon terms ſo eaſy to the public, would have carried great 
merit with it 3 but the gentlemen in the oppoſition, bot! 
without and within doors, were induſtrious, and indeed 
ſucceſsful, in their endeavours to prove that little or n0 
thanks were due to the adminiſtration for the manage: 
ment of their; finances, becauſe the ſtocks had fallen. 
The thinking part of the nation, however, was ſoon ſen. 


See note / U ] at the end of the volume. 
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fible, that this fall was owing to the rapaciouſneſs and 
avarice of certain perſons, who kept up their money, in 
hopes that the diſtreſſes of the government would oblige 
the miniftry to give an exorbitant price for ſupplies. An 
outcry was likewiſe raiſed, on account of the debt that 


was not funded. To this it was anſwered, that it would 


be injurious to the nation to paſs every account, or to. give 
parliamentary fecurity for every bill that was hrought to 
the treaſury, by way of public debt: That the immenſe 
demands for the war in Germany required the ſevereſt 
ſcrutiny before they were paſſed, and that it was highly 
reaſonable to poſtpone them tiil they were examined. 
XXI. The accounts which were daily received from 
America gave a handle for continuing the outery againſt 


the government, as if the adminiſtration in England had 


been accountable for all the harbarities committed there. 
That the French prieſts and Jeſuits did not ſpirit up the 
Indians to hoſtilities againſt the Engliſh can ſcarcely be 
doubted; and it is certain that animoſities among the 
Engliſh ſubjects themſelves proceeded to a great height. 
The Coneſtaga Indians were the remains of a tribe of the 
Six Nations, ſettled at that place, within the limits of 
Penſylvania; but they were reduced to a very ſmall num- 
ber. Their harmleſs hoſpitable behaviour towards the 
Engliſh could not, however, protect them from a maſſa- 


cre almoſt unheard of among Chriſtians. A certain fim- - 


plicity of behaviour had endeared them to the Quakers, 


by whom they were careſſed, notwithſtanding the many 


barbarous maſſacres committed by other Indians, on the 
frontiers of the province. Some reſentful ſpirits aſſociated 
themſelves. under the term of the Paxton Voluntiers, and 
came to the inhuman reſolution of putting thoſe harmleſs 


Coneſtaga Indians to death. They alleged, in defence. 


of their barbarity, that near a thouſand families had been 
driven from their habitations by the Indian incurſions, 


and obliged to throw themſelves upon the humanity of the 


inhabitants in the mors inland parts of the province, who 
gave them but a very cold reception, though they ſhowed 
ail imaginable tenderneſs to the Coneſtaga and other In- 


dians. It was even alleged, that they carried their kind- 
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neſs ſo far, as to relieve the ſavages who had been the 
moſt active againſt colonel Bouquet during the late war, 
Admitting all thoſe allegations to be well-founded, they 
could. ſerve for no juſtification of the tragedy that enfned, 
S XXII. On the 14th of December one thonfand ſeven 
hundred and ſixty-three, fifty-ſeven of thoſe Paxton vo- 
luntiers, having travelled all night, ſurroundedthe In. 
dian huts at Coneſtaga at break of day. No more than 
three men, two women, and a boy, happened to be on 
the ſpot,” who were immediately maſſacred; the reſt c 
the tribe being abroad to diſpoſe of the few commodities 
they were matters of among the Engliſh. After the maſ. 
ſacre had been committed, the murderers ſet fire to the 
huts. Waen the Indians returned to their habitation, 
the conſternation, grief, and horror, with which they 
beheld the murdered, half-burnt bodies of their relations, 
cannot be expreſſed. The magiſtrates of Lancaſter 
county, where the tragedy was acted, gave them all the 
conſolation in their power, and lodged them in their work- 
houſe, as a place of ſafety, promiſmg, at the ſame time, 
to protect them. The white people in the neighbour. 
hood commiſerated and bewailed their fate; and the go- 
vernor of Penſylvania iflued a proclamation; requiring 
all magiftrates and others to do their utmoſt in diſcover- 
ing and ſecuring the murderers, and prohibiting all far. 
ther injuries to the Indians of the province. This had 
no effect upon the inhuman murderers. ' Hearing that 
about fourteen of the little tribe were ſtill alive, fifty of 
the Paxton voluntiers, on the 27th of December, aflem- 
bled,” and marched to the work houſe, | which they broke 
open, and entered it with looks that ſufficiently denotet 
their bloody intentions. The poor wretches endeavoured 
to avert their fate, by falling on their knees, holding 
forth their little ones to plead for compaſſion, and earneſty 
declaring their love for the Engliſh. All was ineffectual: 
Every one of them was butchered on rhe ſpot; afte! 
which the monſters mounted their horſes, and went cf 
with loud huzzas, as if they had gained a victory. Those 
inhumanities were the more ba: barous; as the murderel 
Indians had fo entire an (affection for the Enghth, _ 
24851 ta | avlen 
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when they were warned of their danger, they refuſed to 
take any precaution for their own ſafety. Anothe: pro- 
clamation was iflued for diſcovering the murderers; hut 
all was to no purpoſe. It ſoon appeared that a conſpi- 
racy had been formed ſo deep and ſtrong againſt the un- 
happy ſavages, that the conſpirators braved the gover-,- 
ment, and threatengd deſtruction to any one who ſhould 
attempt to bring them to juſticde. OS, 7546 
| XXIII. The Paxton voluntiers made but a poor 
| apology for thoſe barbarities, by publiſhing a remon- 
france, in which they petiticned their governor, that all 
Indians ſhould be removed out of the province: That 
public rewards ſhould be propoſed for their ſealps, as 
| being the moſt likely means for deſtroying or reducing 
mem to reaſon; and that no trade ſhould he carried on 
with them, till all the Engliſh in captivity were releaſed. 
But we are now to attend to the affairs of the continent 

of Europe, after a long interval, proceeding from the 
importance of the events that immediately affected 
XXIV. Thougb the Auftrian hereditary! dominions 


had been exhauſted-of men during the war, yet it is 'cer- _ 


tain that the Empire never was k non to abound ſo much 


n gold and ſilver ſpecie, as when it was fininede This 


was a lucky circumſtance for the princes of that empire, 

who employed their ſeveral prerogatives in multiplying 
noney, by adulterating the coinage ; but, however pro- 
ö table it might be for them, it proved fatal to their ſub- 
| ts, becauſe it ruined all their foreign credit. The 
uten of Hungary acknowledged that the had lo half a 
million of men during the war, and publiſhed edifts, 
F offering lands to all who were inclined to ſettle in the 
bannat of Temeſwar, Traniylvania, and Hungary, 

; granting liberty of conſcience to all proteſtants who ſheuld 
bade in the two laſt-mentioned countries. On the roth 
of May, a ſeparate act was publiſhed at Berlin, ſigned 
by the, plenipotentiaries of the queen of Hungary and the 
king of Prutha, which gave rite to various ſpeculations. 
At the time of the treaty: of Hubertſburg, which was 
gated the x 5th. of February 1763, the court of Vienna 
K LL. 2 Was 
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was ſo much out of humour with its allies, and the king WW Fra 
of Pzvſſia with bis, that they were not included in that WW the 
treaty. Both parties perceiving that this ſilent mark of WW Out 
diſſatisfaction made no impreſſion upon the powers con. Ron 
cerned, and that the peace was cemented between France BW *2 t: 


- apd Great Britain, they thought proper to publiſh this rial 
a, by which the Prench — with hn kings bf Sweden WW mill 
and Poland, the princes and ſtates of the Empire, were cha 
included on the part of the empreſs-queen z and the king BW <0u2 
of Great Britain, the duke of Brunfwick-Lunenburg, on. 

and the landgrave of Heſſe, on the part of Pruſſia; but WW the: 
the empreſs of Ruſſia was included by both. About 5 
this time, the court of Vienna had ſome thoughts f orf 
making a ſarther reduction of its troops; but the mo-. pub 
tions of the Turks, and the ſtate of affairs in Poland, the 
prevented it; and, inſtead of reducing, her Imperial WW ceiv 
majeſty augmented her armies, but at the ſame time ſe WW lite 
verely puniſhed all the officers who had miſbehaved in WW via 
the late war. back 2 * forn 

$ XXV. During thoſe tranſactions, an extraordinary Wl 
incident happened in Germany, where the troops of Helle- WW #=nt: 
Darmſtadt, on a diſguſt which they had received during WWF uper 
the late war ſiom the inhabitants of Wetzlar, an Impe- and 
rial city, entered it, and putting the magiſtrates under I ing 
arreſt, carried them off as hoſtages for their giving ati. bor t 

faction to the prince. It was thought that this inſult 0 
would have ſhaken the peace of Germany, eſpecially s tice 
ſeveral other cities were equally liable to the ſame inſults, Wt =", 
for the ſame reaſon. The inhabitants ſent a memorial WM ==r!1 
of what had happened to the diet at Ratiſbon, and like. = th 
wiſe complained to the college of cities; but the affar WW enter 
was at laſt compromiſed by the prudence of the Imperial JW time 
court, without any farther ad conſequences. Towards dhe © 
the cloſe of the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and that 

| fxty-threez the court of Rome gave an uncommon procf hou 

of its impartiality, by its deciſion in the great appel Fort: 
concerning the ſucceſſion to the biſhopric of Liege. Ie Non. 
candidates were the count d'Outremont and prince Cle- the | 
ment of Saxony. The former. had a clear majority o Ws 

01 tr; 


voices in his fayour, but the courts of Vienna an 
_ | | \ France 
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France intereſting themſelves ſtrongly for prince Clement, 
the affair was carried to Rome, where the pope confirmed 
Outremontẽ's election; and the election of the king of the 
Romans being then in agitation, that count was ſuffered 
io take quiet poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty. Their Impe- 
rial majeſties likewiſe prevented, with great prudence, a 
miſunderſtanding that was likely to ariſe between the 
chapter of Oſnaburgh and his Britannic majeſty, on ac - 
count of the adminiſtration of that biſhopric during the 
nonage of his ſon, whoſe turn it was to ſucceed to it by 
the treaty of Weſtphalia. | go 
$ XXVI. The king of Pruſſia, the other great power 
of Germany, was equally aſſiduous in cultivating the 
public tranquillity, and repeopling his dominions atter 
the war. Upon his return to his capital, he was re- 
ceived as the guardian angel of his country. He pub- 
lifhed an amneſty and genera} pardon to all his ſubjects 


| whatever, excepting the baron Warkotſch, who had 
| formed a plot to deliver him up to the queen of Hungary. 


By another proclamation, he gave freedom to all the pea- 
itants of Sileſia and Pome: ania, who, till that time, were 
upon the fame footing with the ancient Engliſh villains, 
and were bought and fold with the eſtates; beſides mak- 
mg many other regulations equally prudent,and humane 
tor the benefit of his ſubjects. After having given way 
to jultice in the trial and puniſament of his miſbehaving 
eficers, he ſet out on a progrels through his dominions; 
and, having juſt touched at Hanover, he returned to 
Berlin. His court never was known to be fo brilliant as 
at this time, and he affected an unuſual magnificence in 
entertaining a Turkiſh ambaſſador who had been ſome 
ume at Berlin. This created great ſpeculation among 


me other powers of Europe; but it was ſoon underſtood, 


ihat this politic prince meant no more than to make the 
houſe of Aultria ſenſible that he had great intereſt at the 
Porte, When he viſred Cleves, the ſtates of his domi- 


nions upon the Rhine aſſembled, and, in conſideration of 


the loſtes in the late war, he eaſed them of part of their 
taxes for two years. But, under all theſe appearances 
03 tranquillity and proſperity, his Pruſſian majeſty could 
LL 3 not 
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not hinder” himſelf from ſometimes expreſſing his reſent. 
ment at the manner in whieh his ſubſidy had been with- 
dran by the court of London, and left no meafure un. 
attempted to make himſelf conſiderable in his Britannic 
majeſty's eyes. Sometimes he complained of the injuſ. 
tice that had been done him, and demanded the arrean 
that were due to him from Great Britain; but all de. 
mands of that kind were treated with ſilent contempt. 
Sometimes bis miniſter, who reſided in London, formed 
connexions with the party that was in oppoſition to the 
court, and endeavoured to embroil the proceedings of par- 
liament; but finding all his endeavours unſucceſsful, and 
that his popularity daily declined, for reaſons that ar 


foreign to this hiſtory, he obtained his recall. 


S XXVII. The behaviour of the French court, and the 
good faith with which they fulfilled the terms of the late 
treaty, gave freſh diſquiet to the diſcontented of Great 
Britain, who had flattered themſelves, in the moſt fan- 
guine manner, that the French miniſtry would take ad- 
vantage of the national diviſions, to infringe the articles 
in ſuch a manner as to found a charge againſt the mi- 
niſtry; but it was ſoon evident, that France had made: 
thorough alteration in her ſyſtem. Her court and that 
of Vienna, all of a ſudden, grew cold towards, each other; 
and the empreſs-queen complained, that his moſt chriſ- 
tian majeſty had deviated from the plan of operations 
which had been concerted between them. The eleventh 
article of the definitive treaty, ftipulating, that Nattal 
and Tapanouiily, in the ifland of Sumatra, ſhould be de- 
livered up to Great Britain, and they being then in the 
hands of the Dutch, he ordered his miniſter at the Hague 
to require the ſtates- general to give immediate orders for 
delivering up thoſe two places to the Engliſh. The fame 
miniſter declared in his maſter's name, and the duke of 
Praflin did the fame to the Dutch amballador, „ That 
the moſt chriſtian king, from friendſhip to the republic, 
had permitted the free importation of herrings into bis 
ports, by Dutch merchants ; but that, in conſequence of 


certain arrangements with England, his majeſty revoke! 


this grant. The Dutch were obliged to put up 
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theſe „ which! they by 2 and 
the French proceeded to prohibit the importation of all 


fit-fiſh by other nations into their Kingdom. Notice of 
this was given not only to the Dutch, but to the Danes 
and the Swedes, intimating at the ſame time, that, as 


the prohibition was general to all nations, no particular 
people had a right to take it amiſs. In June, bis moſt 
chriſtian majeſty ordered an account to he brought in of 
all the freeholds of his kingdom, that the taxes of his 
people might be more equally PO and made 
many other ſalutary regulations. 

S XXVIII. Notwithſtanding his cares, the pubhic 
debts were ſo heavy, that the relief which the French 
government was enabled to give the public was but incon- 
fderable. To make ſome amends for this, the people 
were gratified in their outcries for juſtice upon thoſe who 
had the management of their affairs when they loſt Ame. 


rica to the Englih. Bigot, the intendant of Canada, 


was baniſhed France for ever, and condemned to pay a 
fine of four millions five hundred thouſand livres. The 
reſt of the offenders were puniſhed and fined in proportion 
to their demerits; and the whole ſum raiſed by the in- 
quiry amounted to twelve millions nine hundred and ſixty- 


five thouſand livres. \ 


$ XXIX. This year was remarkable for the dreadful 
fires that happened in Paris, which burnt to the ground 
the palace-royal belonging to the duke of Orleans; 3 and 


in other parts of France whole towns and villages were 


conſumed. But even this calamity was not equal to that 
occaſioned by the ftorms and inundations which defolated 
many parts of that kingdom. At Ax a moſt dreadful 
earthquake was felt, and in man places the hailfto.es 
and winds deftroyed all the fruits of the earth. The 
French king had iflued an edi, or dering that all the 
crown debts, which are payable out of the revenue of the 


cron, ſhouid be redeemable, ſome at twenty years pur- 
chaſe,” without regard to the original capital, and others 
in propor tion to what the preſent poſteſſors paid for them. 
By the ſame edict, which was regittere.t that day, a 


duty 
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duty of one per cent. was laid on all alienations of in. 
XXX. The French parliaments took exception to 
theſe and other edits. That of Rouen palled an edit 
- againſt the proceedings of the duke de Harcourt, who 
had made tranſcriptions and eraſures in their records, and 
came to ſome very ſpirited reſolutions againſt regiittering 
the king's edicts and declarations; but, finding their 
__ oppolition diſregarded, moſt of the members reſigned, p 
Tnis ſtartled the French king ſo much, that he refuſed WW 1 


. 


to accept of their reſignations, and promiſed to make al. ˖0 
terat ions in his edifis. The parliament of Thoulouſe th 
was equaily repugnant to the royal will, and the duke of in 
Fitz James put its members under arreſt, for refuſing to of 
regiſter the edicts. Their reſentment made an impreſſion th 
upon the king, eſpecially as the province of Normandy ted 
made it appear, that, of ſixty millions of livres, which on 
they annually paid in taxes, not above fifteen came into fa 
the royal treaſury. Articles of impeachment againſt the thi 
duke of Fitz James were preſented by the parliament of ma 
Thoulouſe, and they were drawn up in a ſtrain that br 
would have done honour to the nobleſt periods of ant. arc 
_ quity. They even ordered that the faid duke of Fit: tha 
James ſhould be perſonally taken and ſeized, whereſoever biſt 
he could be found in the kingdom, and brought to tit: WWF bif 
3 of the court; and, in caſe he could be appre- per. 
ended, his eſtates and effects ſhould be ſeized, or put com 
under the adminiſtration of a legal commiſſary, acceri- 0 
ing to the ordinance. An appeal was made to the par- grea 
lament of Paris upon this arret, and the firſt preſident pade 
waited upon the king, to know whether his majeſty would as th 
be pleaſed to attend the examination. man, 
I XXXI, This was the moſt extraordinary requet Fren 
that, perhaps, was ever made to a French king. Te Way 
anſwer was, that, as the duke of Fitz James repreſfente! BM arms 
his perſon in the province of Languedoc, he reſerved h Not o 
himſelf and his council the determination of his cauſe; WM minat 


rmitting, however, the parliament to make ſuch r:- MM forty 


preſentations of his conduct as they ſhould find agre:av* _ 
| | 10 equal! 
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to juſtice and the laws. This anſwer proved by no means 


ſatisfactory; and a committee, conſiſting of the princes 


of the blood, four peers, and ſixty members of parlia- 
ment, was nominated to wait upon the king, with freſh 
remonſtrances; but the duke's death, which happened 
ſoon after, put a ſtop to farther proceedings. This af. 
fair, however, was not the only point of difference be- 


tween the court and parliaments of France. The firſt 


preſident of the parliament of Rouen informed the king, 
that ever ſince the members had refigned their gowns, 
there was a total ſtop to the -adminiſtrativn of juſtice in 
that province. The archbiſhop of Paris, as ufual, had 
inveighed againſt the encroachments, as he thought them, 
of the civil, upon the ecclefiaftical authority, efpecially in 
the expulſion of the Jeſuits from France, and acknow- 
ledged himſelf to be the author of a Paſtoral Inſtruct ion 
on that head, which the parliament had condemned to the 
flames. Not fatished with this, orders were iſſued for 
the peers to be ſummoned to deliberate farther on the 
matter, and the king himſelf was invited to be preſent; 
but his anſwer was, that he had already puniſhed the 
archbiſhop by baniſhing him, and it was his pleaſure 
that they ſhould proceed no tarther againſt him. The 
biſhop of Amiens having taken up the pen in the arch- 
biſhop's defence, the parliament” of Paris ordered his 
performance likewiſe to be burnt by the hands of the 

common hangman. | ; 
$XXXII. About this time the public of France was 
greatly elated by the death of the famous dutcheſs of Pom- 
padour, whom the people, during her life, had conſidered 
3s their ſcourge. She was the wife of a private gentle- 
mm; but ambition had rendered her the miſtreſs of the 
French king, over whom ſhe exerciſe an uncontrolled 
way, even for ſeveral years after he was a ſtranger to her 
arms, She was equally vindictive as" rapacious; and 
not only miniſters, but generals, were raiſed by her no- 
mination. The French attributed to her all their miſ- 
tortunes in the late war, that they might veil their na- 
tional ignominy; though probably they might have been 
equally unfortunate had ſlie never exiſted. It is certain 
5 | that, 
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that, before her death, the French king yielded much 


to his parliaments, who obtained what future ages will 0 
look upon as a complete triumph over his prerogative. 12 

$ XXXIII. In July 1763, the government ot Holland v. 
received an account that the negroes belonging to ther 10 


colony of the Berbices, in South America, had rebelled WF pe 
in the month of the preceding February, and had made th 
themſelves maſters of all the plantations in that ſettlement, ter 
excepting three. At firſt great pains were taken by ſome for 
who wanted to paſs for Dutch patriots, to fix the infamy o 
of this revolt upon the Engliſh, whoſe behaviour ſoon me 
convinced the public of the falſity of the report. The ſer 
negroes, at firſt, murdered all the white men who fel of 
into their hands. The inſurrection broke out in a plant. tlie 
ation called Magdalenburgh, where about twenty whites mi 
were killed, none eſcaping but thoſe who got on board wh 
four veſſels that lay in the river, and carried them to Cu- ¶ pre 


raſſoa. Thoſe planters who wanted to ſecrete their ſlaves WF mig 
were either put to death, or obliged to ſuffer them to jon WF = t 
in the inſurrection; and at laſt the rebellion became ge. vide 
"neral. A hundred of the Dutch militia recovered two d afte 
their plantations, and put the rebels to flight. The pu- part 
ceedings of thoſe negroes were barbarous beyond expre- WF thou 
Hon. Some of the planters were cut in pieces, bit by bi, WF teref 
and the moſt favoured had a ſpike drove through ther WF ſaid 
bodies. On the $th of March, the governor quitted the WF In 1. 
town, and ſet fire to it; but notwithſtanding all the « 1710 
forts of the militia, and ſome reinforcements which u. Wl like « 
rived from Surinam, they continued greatly ſuperior u by a 
the planters and the whites, who were plentifully ſupplid I nuane 
with proviſions of every kind. When the account of tis crete 
inſurrection arrived at Barbadoes, the Engliſh govern Bi ration 
of that iſland immediately ordered all the aſſiſtance to * ¶ much 
{ent to the Dutch planters that the ſtate of bis gover'- Wi was ei 
ment could admit of, which put a ſtop to the progrels a during 
the rebels; fo that, hen ſupplies came from the Euro- not be 
pean Dutch, they had very litile more to do than to co than ti 


plete what the Engliſh had begun. We are now to tt. ¶ exceed 
turn to the hiſtory of Great Britain. 8 or 
5 — Ls F Hs x moi 
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g XXXIV. One of the principal objects of this ſeſſion 
of parliament was the propoſal made by the bank of Eng- 
land to the committee of the houſe of commons, for ad- 


vancing the ſum of one million on exchequer-bills, and 


ſor paying the ſum of one million one hundred thouſand 

unds into the exchequer. We have already explained 
the purpoſe for which the former of thoſe ſums was in- 
tended. The latter was meant as a preſent to the public 
for renewing the patent of the bank, which has been long 
ſo beneficial to this kingdom, and ſo profitable to the 
members of that important body, We are here to ob- 
ſerve, that, upon the original eſtabliſhment of the bank 
of England, the proprietors obtained their charter upcn 
| the conſideration of their lending the government ore 

million two hundred thouſand pounds, at an intereſt 
which amounted to above 8 per cent. But the public 
repoſſeſſions ran then ſo ſtrongly againſt banking, which 
might be abuſed into a monopoly of money, that an act 
= the ſame time paſſed, by which it was expreſly pro- 
vided, „That at any time, upon twelve months notice, 
after the 1ſt of Auguſt 1705, and upon repayment by 

lament of the 1aid ſum of one million two hundred 


| thouſand pounds, and ail arrears of the ſaid yearly in- 


tereſt, the payment of the ſaid yearly intereſt, and the 
ſaid corporation, ſhould abſolutely ceaſe and determine. 
In 1697, the term was continued to the iſt of Auguſt 


1710, upon their agreeing to lend another ſum upon the 
like exorbitant inte eſt; but the privileges were enlarged 


by a clauſe which provided, „ That, during the conti- 
nuance of this bank, no other bank ſhould be either 
erected or permitted by parliament. Before the expi- 
ration of the term in 1710, the government found ſo 
much benefit 'from - the inſtitution of this bank, that it 
was enaQted, ©*© Phat, after the 29th of September 1708, 


during the continuance of the bank of England, it hall 


not be lawful for any body politic or corporate (other 
than the ſaid company of the bank), or for any partners 
exceeding ſix in England, to borrow or owe any ſum on 


[10:1] or note, payable on demand, or to any time leſs than 


ix months from the borrowing thereof.” _ «fs 
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8 XXXV. Whatever conſideration the governors, or 
other perſons intereſted in the bank, might beſtow upon 
thoſe who procured them this great and indeed unprece. 
dented excluſive privilege, it is certain that, upon the 
whole, all that the pubfie gained in return was in point 
of conveniency. The whig miniſters found that they 
could more readily raiſe money by the bank than by any 
other method of financing; and therefore they carried th 
through every meaſure for its advantage, without ſeem- 


ing once to reflect on the prodigious load of intereſt at- * 
tending every one of thoſe convenient calls upon the bank, 8 


It was even remarked (though we are not in this place to 
deſcend to particulars) that after the Eaſt India company of 
had agreed to accept of five per cent. for the intereſt of WW |. 
the debt due from the government, the bank inſiſted upon 
having ſix, without their being all the while at one fſhil. 
ling of expenſe for the renewal of their charter, though 
prolonged to the year 1732, and from .thence to the year 1 
1742. Thus (whatever may be pretended) the favours fl 
of the government, and the public money, have laid the Jon: 
foundation of the vaſt credit of the bank of England; and the 
the ſums which they gained by banking under whig mi- the 
niſters are incredib'e. - In the year 1742, when ther pou 
term was to expire, the nation was engaged in a war with of 
Spain; and che government having then occaſion tor 
money, the directors of the bank agreed to advance the 
ſum of one million ſix hundred thouſand pounds before 
December 25, 1742, without any interett to be paid far 
it after the 1ſt of Auguſt 1743, from which time they 
were to. reſt ſatis fied with their original annuity of one 
hundred thouſand pounds, upon condition of their being 
continued till the xt of Auguit 1764; in purſuance of 
which agreement, the act 15 Geo. II. ch. 23. was palled 
the next ſeſſion, by which their corporation and term a 


excluſive banking, with all former privileges, was to 95 
continue till the 1ſt of Augult 1764 after which, vp Bi ance, 
a year's notice, and payment of the ſaid one million 1 ment 
hundred thouſand. pounds now advanced, and the like Bi ric. 
um before advanced, and all arrears of their ſaid annuſſ in A. 
of one hundred fhouland pounds, and the principal and befen 


interet 
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intereſt owing them on all tallies, exchequer orders, ex- 
chequer bills, or parliamentary funds (except ſuch funds 
as were otherwiſe provided for), which the company 
ſhould have remaining in their hands, or be entitled to, 
at the time of ſuch notice given, then, and not till then, 
their corporation was to ceaſe and determine. CV 

$XXXVI. All the favour the public received from 
the directors, even at this period, was their agreeing to 
take leſs intereſt for the whole of their debt, amounting 
now to three millions two hundred thouſand pounds, than 
was that year allowed for money advanced on the land- 
tax. It is well known, that when the great reduction 
| of intereſt took place in 1749, the general court: of the 
bank, with thoſe of the other two great companies, op- 
poſed it, till they ſaw that the parliament was likely to 
pay off the capital ſtock, if they ſtood out; and then they 
agreed to it. By the new act, the redemption clauſe 
above mentioned is repealed, and it is enacted, that the 
{aid governor and company, and their ſucceſſors for 
| ever, ſhall continue one body corporate and politic, by 
the name aforeſaid, and ſhall for ever receive and enjoy 
the ſaid entire yearly fund of one hundred thouſand 
pounds, together with perpetual ſuccefſion and privilege 
of excluſive - banking, and all other abilities, powers, 
privileges, and advantages whatſoever, whereunto they 
were entitled by the acts or charters then in force; ſub- 
je& nevertheleſs to ſuch reſtrictions and rules, and alſo 
to ſuch other agreements, as in the ſaid acts and charters 
are preſcribed. The privilege of excluhve banking is, 
after this, very ſtrongly guarded 3 though it was thought 
that ſome doubts may ariſe after the iſt of Auguſt ſeven- 
teen hundred and eighty- ſix, when the debt is redeem- 

able, upon a year's notice, whether thoſe privileges do 
not ceaſe and determine. 4 

XXXVII. The next money- matter of great import- 
ance, which came under the cognizance of the parlia- 
ment, related to the conſideration of proper methods for 


1 ralmg a revenue in the Britiſh colonies and plantations. 
1 in America, towards defraying the necefſary charges of 
1 eſending, protecting, and ſecuring them. This con- 
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ſideration took in a great variety of objects, but eſpecial 

that of — 2 — ſo as that the — 
laid upon the American trade may come into the hands 
of the government. The miniſtry met with no oppo- 
ſition in carrying through this meaſure, which in itſelf 
was ſo very reaſonable, after the prodigious expenſes the 
mother- country had been at upon thoſe colonies and 
plantations, and conſidering the great probability of wars 
and diſt urbances with the Indians during the infancy of 
the peace. But the behaviour of the aſſemblies in North 
America towards his majeſty's governors was far from 
exhibiting any marks of zeal or affection either to the 
ſervice of the king or their mother country. The illicit 
trade openly carried on between them and the French 
and Spaniſh colonies, bade defiance to all law and regu- 
lations, and many intimations had been thrown out, that 
it was not impoſſible for them to withdraw their de. 
pendancy upon Great Britain. The diſputes in Pen. 
ſylvania, New England, Virginia, and other colonies, be- 
fore the late war, carried with them difagreeable pro- 
gnoſtics, which were quieted only by the fear of the 
French. That fear was for the preſent removed : The 
colonies'were not only extended, but ſecured; and the 
continent of America alone contained above two millions 
of free Britiſh ſubjects. The neceſſity of having a re- 
venue raiſed from ſuch a body was ſelf-evident z but ſome 
thought it might be dangerous to provoke them. To 
this it was replied, That the danger muſt increaſe by 
forbearance; and, as the taxation was indiſpenſable, the 

ſooner the experiment was made the better. 

__ - $XXXVIIIL.' On the roth of March, the houſe re- 
ſolved upon ſeveral new duties on imports and exports to 
and from the Britiſh colonies and plantations in America; 
the whole amounting to a very conſiderable ſum. Among 
the other reſolutions, one was, that, towards further de- 
fraying the {aid expenſes, it may be proper to charge 
certain ftamp-duties in the ſaid colonies and plantations, 
But this relvlution was reſerved to take place the ſuc- 
ceeding year. It was remarkable, that thoſe reſolutions 
which paſſed into laws affected no neceſſary of lite, not 
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any material for manufacture, nor gave the leaſt diſcou- 
ragement to the neceſſary population of thoſe vaſt do- 
minions. «1920 dui | 

& XXXIX. The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being over, his 
majeſty put an end to it by a ſpeech the moſt extragr- | 
dinary that had ever come from the throne ſince the ac- 
ceſſion of the family of Hanover. Though the election 
of a king of the Romans was then actually proceeding at 
Francktort, and though that of a king of Poland in- 
tereſted, in one ſhape or other, all the powers upon the 
continent, yet his majeſty made no mention of either of 
thoſe great events. The public ſaw, to its pleafing 
amazement, that the withdrawing Britiſh money from 
bribing German princes was the ſureſt way to eſtabliſh 
the tranquillity of Europe; and the immenſe ſums 


which had been laviſhed upon German ſubſidies, during 


the two laſt reigns, now roſe freſh to every one's remem- 
brance. His majeſty, in general, told the houfe, that 


| he had received aſſurances of the pacific diſpoſitions of 


the ſeyeral powers with whom we were lately at war. 
He thanked the houſe for the ſupplies for maintaining 
the fleet in a reſpeQable ſtate ; for augmenting the public 
revenues, uniting. the intereits of the moſt diſtant poſ- 
ſeſſions of his crown, and for encouraging and ſecuring 


| their commerce with Great Britain; but, above all, he 


took notice, with pleaſure, of their having diſcharged a 


part of the heavy debt contracted and unprovided for 


during the late war, without impoſing upon the kingdom 


| the burden of any new taxes. The calm which was fo 


viſible at the cloſe of this ſeſſion, was toon diſturbed by 
exploſions from the prels, if poſſible more fierce than any 
that had yet been diſcharged, The veracity of the mi- 
niſters was attacked with regard to the accounts of the 
finances that had been given by them or their friends to 
the public; and their enemies triumphed till the next 
publication in defence of the government deſtroyed the 
grounds of their oppoſition. Other pamphlets were 
publiſhed, defending the minority, as if the queſtion 


about Mr. Wilkes had been entirely decided in the courts . 


below, and that therefore no dependancy of a litigation 
| MM 2 _ ought 
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ought to have affected the queſtion which had been moved 
againſt general warrants in parliament. Some great 
names were publicly mentioned, as the authors of tho 
pamphlets ; nor was the report ever contradicted: But 
the cauſe of oppoſition was hurt by ſuch publications, 
becauſe both fides having appealed to facts, they turned 
out inconteſtably in favour of the miniſtry. But ve 
are now to attend a ſcene of a different and a more plea. 
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I. XII. Tour of the duke of York to warious plats 


en the continent of Europe. $ XIII. His return b 
England. I XIV. Inconvemences reſulting ſrom th 


: marriage act. I XV. Invaſion of the French upm 
 Tark's Hand. & XVI. Satigaction given by Franc, 


$ XVII. Interruption of the Engliſh log aud, cutter. 


F XVIII.—XX. Which is removed by the Spaniard: 


XXI. Caſe of captain Sybrand, S XXII. En 


© eroachments of the French in Neaufbundland. XXIII. 
Complaints from the Engliſh Weſt India colomi, 
{I XXIV. Continental affairs. & XXV. Treaty bi. 


- fween the empreſs and king of Pruſſia. & XXVI. 
Tragical death of prince Twan'in Ruſſia. & XXVII. 
Miroauitæ condemned aud beheaded. & XX VIII. Stat: 


' of Sweden and Denmark & XIX. Election of a lim 
of the Romans. & XXX. Marriage between Leopold 
of Auftria and the Infanta. & XXXI. Famine and 
'| plague in Italy. S XXXII. The Corſicaus deſtat tit 


Senoeſe. & XXXIII. Convention between the French 


and Genoeſe Magnanimily of Paoli. $ XXXIV. 
The © French ſent to Corſica. & XXXV. 4fairs if 


Poland. Oppoſition ta the election of Pomatowſ. 


S XXXVI. The, Poliſh diet aſſembles. & XXXYVI 
FSẽewerities againſi the ' Protefiants. | & XXXVIII. 
Branitſti and Radzivil defeated. & XXXIX. Frent 
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ambaſſador retires from Warſaw. I XL. Poniatoguſti 
elected king of Poland. S XLI. Diſputes on the elec- 
tion of | prince Frederick of Englaud to be biſhop of 


.  Ofnaburge' 75 


$1. PHE noble and liberal manners which his majeſty 

had introduced into his court excluded the nar- 
row circumſcribed notions that had generally prevailed 
even in Engliſh palaces. A taſte for the arts was now 
united to the love of liberty, and the gloomy habits of 
prepoſſeſſion and prejudice began daily to wear off. The 
public had not for any years ſeen a prince of the Britiſh 
blood improving himſelf by travel; and as an heir ap- 
parent to the crown was now born, his royal highneſs the 
duke of York obtained his majeſty's leave to add the 
improvements of travelling to his other acquiſitions, 
which had qualified him to make the tour of Europe with 
more than an empty parade of curioſity. That he might 
avoid the fatigue of ceremony, he reſolved to travel 
under the title of earl of Ulſter. On the 23d of Sep- 


tember ſeventeen hundred and fixty-three, he embarked . 


on board the Centurion, commanded by commodore Har- 
riſon, with the royal ſtandard hoiſted at the main-top- 
maſt head; and, after receiving due honours from the 
ſhipping, he ſet ſail, and arrived on the 3d of October at 
Liſbon. A. viſit of this kind, after the recent deliverance 
of Portugal by the Britiſh arms, could not but be highly 
agreeable to his moſt faithful majeſty. His royal high- 
neſs lodged in the hoyle of the ſecretary of ſtate: He 
was attended by the king's equipages, and was offered a 


| guard; but he declined it. Nothing was omitted on the 


part of the court and the miniſtry, to teſtify the high 
ſenſe of the obligations they lay under to the king and 
nation of Great Britain. Muſic, operas, and entertain- 
ments, were every day exhibited for the diverſion of ſo 
illuſtrious a gueſt: The count de Oeyras, ſenhor Don 
John, the high-admiral, the archbiſhop of Evora, the 


lord chief juſtice, were appointed to attend him, and he 
dined with the count de Villanova. On the 1 5th of 


| Oftober he went to Mafra, where the royal family then 


MM 3 relided ; 
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reſided; and it was thought he took that opportunity of 
diſcharging a private. but important commiſſion with: his 
moſt faithful majeſty and his miniſters. The Brit 
conſul and merchants in Liſbon diſtinguiſhed themſelyez 
in entertaining his royal highneſs with a moſt magnificent 
ball and ſupper. He ſpent three weeks and four days in 
- the capital of Portugal. Ot 26Y © 
9 II. During that time, his Britannio majeſty's ſhip 
the Valeur had failed to Genoa, to apprize the Britiſh con. 
ſul of his royal highneſs's intention to viſit that city; and 
he reimbarked at Liſbon: on the 28th of October, pro. 
ceeding to Gibraltar with the Thames frigate and Vultur 
ſloop in company. He was received with proper bo- 
nours by general Cornwallis the governor; and, after 
- ſpending two days in viewing that ſtupendous fortreſ, 
he proceeded to Minorca, where he arrived on the 110 
of November, and had an opportunity of examining the 
fortifications of Fort St. Philip. As the duke of York, 
by his education, was perfectly well qualified to judge of 
the ſtate of thoſe two bulwarks of the Britiſh empir 
in the Mediterranean, the public of England was highly 
. pleaſed at his viſiting them; and it has been ſaid, that 
. ſeveral very uſeful works were added to Gibraltar, in 
conſequence of ſome obſervations made on the ſpot by 
his royal highneſs. On the 17th of the ſame month, he 
- failed from Minorca, attended by the Lively and "Thames 
frigates; and, after encountering ſome bad weather, he 
- arrived at Genoa on the 28th, at night. The good faith 
which England had obſerved towards that republic, eve: 
ſince the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, by avoiding all op- 
portunities of intermeddling with the affairs of Corſica, 
where the inſurgents had often offered to put themſelve 
under the Britiſh protection, had diſpoſed the Genoeſe to 
entertain the higheſt opinion of Engliſh honour ; and 
the ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms in every part. of th: 
globe had inſpired them with the moſt exalted ideas af 
the Britiſh power; ſo that nothing could exceed either th: 
politeneſs or magnificence with which thoſe republicans 
received and entertained the royal ſtranger. The Ge. 
noeſe maſter of the ceremonies came on board the Cen- 
53 turn 
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turion, and acquainted his royal highneſs that the republic | 


had ordered a palace to be fitted up for his uſe; but as 
the duke ftill retained the character of earl of Ulſter, he 
declined that and-all the other honours intended him, ex- 
cepting a deputation of fix noblemen, who wers appoint- 
ed, on the part of the ſenate, to attend him during his 
reſidence at Genoa; their names were, James Gentile, 
Bartholomew Lomellino, Nicolas Cataneo, Jerome Du- 
razzo, Jerome Veneroſo, and Dominic Franzone. Mot 


of the Genoeſe nobility attended thoſe deputies in paying 
their reſpects to his royal highnels. On the 3oth of No- 


vember, he received a preſent, on the part of the republic, 
of all kinds of fruits, wines, wild fowl, and other re- 
freſhments ; and the duke going on ſhore on the even- 
ing, was entertained with a magnificent ball, and a ſupper 
of forty covers, in the palace which had been prepared 


for his reception. Even the gloomy forms of their re. 


ligion were ſet afide to do honour to his perſon and high 
rank; for, though it was advent time, when no theatrical 
direrſions nor maſking is allowed in that ſtate, yet, after 


the ball, the palace doors were thrown open, and a great 


company of maſkers were admitted, to teſtify their reſpects 
to his royal highneſs. | 


$ III. The 2d and 3dof December were ſpent in con- 


certs and aſſemblies, in which the nobility of Genoa vied 
with each other in the magnificence of their dreſſes and 
equipages; and nothing could be more ſplendid than the 


diverſions and entertainments exhibited during the re- 


maining part of the month. His royal highnets did not 
yield to the noble Genoeſe in politeneſs. He invited the 
greateſt perſonages of their republic to an entertainment 
on the xoth of January, on board his ſhip; and being 
ſenſible of the great ſums laid out in entertaining him, it 
is ſaid that he made preſents during his reſidence at 


| Genoa to the amount of near 40,000 ducats. On the 
11th of February, he left that magnificent city, one of 


the moſt ſhowy perhaps of any in the world, and ſet out 
by land to viſit his Sardinian majeſty's dominions. No 
prince in Europe, the empreſs queen excepted, had been 
more beholden than his Sardinian majeſty, to the friend- 


ſhip 
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ſhip of Great Britain, which has rendered him far mon 
werful than any of his predeceſſors, and an impreg. 
nable bulwark to the ambition of France on the ſide of 


Italy. On the heights of Lonquette, the duke's car. 


riage happened to break down; and he proceeded on 
horſeback to Alexandria, a city, which, through the 
good offices of England, had been ceded to the late king 
of Sardinia by the treaty of Utrecht. The high repu- 
tation in which the Britiſh royal family and name ſtood 
in the preſent king's dominions broke through all re- 
ftraint, notwithſtanding the deſire of his royal highnels 
to continue in a private character. When he approache 
'to Alexandria, he was met in the king of Sardinia's 
name by the commandant of the place with two coaches 
and fix, which attended him to the governor's houſe 
(who was abſent on account of his health), under a ſaute 
of thirty pieces of cannon, the guards lining the way 
and preſenting their arms. He was there waited upon, 
and magnificently entertained by the chiet nobility and 
the officers of the garriſon; and a captain's guard at. 
tended him. After viſiting the citadel, which is a com- 
plete piece of military architecture, he received at his 
departure the ſame honours as at his arrival; and pro- 
ceeding to Aſti, the next fortified town, he was there 
treated in the ſame reſpectful manner. | 

& IV. When he arrived within ten miles of Turin, he 
was met by his Sardinian majeſty's maſter of the cere- 
monies, and his deputy, with the royal equipages, which 
conducted him to a palace prepared for his reception, 
where he received the compliments of the king and 
royal family of Sardinia, and thoſe of all the foregn 
miniſters, who waited upon his royal highneſs in a body. 
After this he was carried to court in the ſame equipages, 
attended by the maſter of the ceremonies, Mr. Pitt, the 
Britiſh envoy at Turin, fir William Boothby, and co- 
lonel St. John. His reception and entertainment by lus 
Sardinian majeſty differed in no reſpe& from what | 
would have been had he appeared as duke of York. A 
the bottom of a private ſtair-caſe, he was met by the 
fame lord of the bed-chamber, who had n 
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kim in the name of the king, and was conducted from 
the head of the ſtairs by the grand chamberlain, to the 
royal preſence: His myeſty, on this occaſion, was at- 
tended by the duke of Chablais, his eldeſt fon by his ſe- 
cond marriage, and the prince of Piedmont, eldeſt ſon 
to the duke of Savoy (the heir of his Sardinian ma- 
jeſty's crown), who was then confined by a fever to his 
room. He was afterwards attended by the duke and 


the prince to the duke and dutcheſs of Savoy's apart- 


ment, where he was received by the reſt of the princes 


| and princeſſes of the royal family; and then reconducted 


to his palace with the ſame ceremonies, and in the ſanie 
equipages. | 

SV. All this ſtate and magnificence did not exclude 
the warmeſt teſtimonies of eſteem and cordiality in the 
interviews his royal highneſs had with his Sardinian ma- 


jeſty and the royal family, whoſe hearts the duke won 


by the politeneſs, eaſe, and ſincerity of his behaviour. 
He ſeemed as if he had been born and educated in the 
Sardinian court; and when the firſt ceremonies were 
over, he was waited upon by the prince of Carignan and 
his ſoa, the great elders of ſtate, the knights of the 
order of the Annunciation, and by all perſons of diſ- 
tinetion about court. On the 15th of February, count 
Albeni de Belgios came from Milan to Turin on the 
part of the duke of Modena, who, by order of the em- 
preſs queen, offered his royal highneſs the ducal palace 
at Milan when he ſhould viſit that city. The viſits of 
ſtate and public entertainments being over, his roval 


| highne(s inſpected the citadel and the other fortifications 


about Turin; and then received, by the marquis Cal- 
cagnini, the duke of Parma's compliments, with an in- 


vitation to ſpend ſome time at his court. During the re- 


| idence of his royal highneſs at Turin, he gave ſeveral 
magnificent entertainments to the royal family and no- 
| bility, and more than once dined with his majeſty in 


private. On the 6th of March, he took leave of the 
court of Turin, who ſeemed to be ſenſibly affected at 
his departure. His royal highneſs then ſet out for 


Milan, where he was received and treated with all the 


honours 
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honours due to his rank; but when he came to Parms, 
he only ſtopt till he could change horſes; and he re- 
ceived the compliments from the duke by Mr. Tillot at 
His coach-door. On the 16th, he arrived at Florence, 
and tock up his reſidence at the houſe of fir Horace 
Mann, the Britiſh miniſter there. Though he declared 
that he would be known under no other character than 
that of earl of Ulſter, yet the ſtreets through which he 
paſſed were crowded with ſpectators, and a guard at- 
tended him; but his royal highneſs politely diſmiſſed it. 
The mareſchal Botta, the members of the regency, and 
the great chancellor of Ruſſia, who was then at Florence, 
ſent to know when they might be permitted to wait upon 
his royal highneſs. He received them after dinner, but 
declined the offer made him by the mareſchal, in thename 
of the emperor, of the uſe of the Imperial equipages 
and palaces, during his reſidence at Florence. Next 
day he took a tour about the town in his coach, called 
upon mareſchal Botta, admitted all the Engliſh to dine with 
him ; and the day following, he received the members 
of the regency, and the foreign miniſters. Hearing that 
mareſchal Botta declined, out of reſpect, to invite him to 
dinner, his royal highneſs ſent him word that he would 
dine with him on the 19th; and the evening concluded 
with a grand aſſembly opened for the ladies. As the 
neighbourhood of Florence is perhaps the moſt delight- 
ful ſpot in Italy, it is no wonder his royal highnels re- 
mained there all the 2d of April. 
8 VI. Next day he arrived at Leghorn, attended by fir 
William Boothby, colonel St. John, and fir Horace 
Mann. About four miles from the town, he was met 
by Mr. Dick, the Britiſh conſul, with a train of twenty 
ecaches, that carried the gentlemen of the factory. After 
this, he admitted the governor of Leghorn into his coach, 
entered the city eſcorted by a detachment of dragoons, 
and under the diſcharge of three rounds of twenty-tour 
cannon, with the garriſon drawn out; but he ordered a 
company of grenadiers, who had been ſent as his guard, 
to Mr. Dick's houſe, where he lodged, to be diſmiſſed. 
When he had received the compliments of the * 


the governor, the civil and military officers, and the prin- 
cipal nobility of both ſexes in the place, he viſited what - 
ever was curious in the port, the mole, and the la- 
zaretto, and admitted the governor, with ſome of the 
chief inhabitants and gentlemen of the factory, to din- 
ner. He then diverted himſelf with hunting in the woods 
| of St. Roſori, a ſpot dedicated to the diverſion of the 
grand duke; and was. there magnificently regaled by the 
governor under a tent. | F 
5 VII. From Leghorn, his royal highneſs went to 
Piſa, and on the road he was met by a guard, which con- 
ducted him into the town under a diſcharge of its artillery. 
From Piſa he proceeded directly to Lucca, a republic, 
whoſe ſtate gives us ſome reſemblance of that happy in- 
duſtry which is protected by liberty, or at leaſt the ap- 
pearances of it. Small and unimportant as Lucca 
formerly was, its preſent magiſtrates entertained his royal 
highneſs with amazing ſplendour. Six of their nobles 
met him at a ſmall diſtance from the city, and paid him very 
polite compliments. He was received under a diſcharge 
of the artillery, and choſe to alight at an inn, though the 
magiſtrates had provided a houſe for the uſe of their il- 
luſtrious viſitor. The ſame deputies waited upon him 
at his inn, to defire his acceptance of a preſent, conſiſting 
of eighteen cheſts of oil, wine, coffee, chocolate, wax, 
t- ſweetmeats, hams, and various other refreſhments. This 
e- preſent was uſhered in by a maitre d' hotel (whom his 
royal highneſs generouſly rewarded), and carried by- 
fic WI filty ſervants in the livery of the republic. The duke 
Ice then was conducted in coaches of the republic to the 
net Wl palace, which was magnificently furniſhed, and had 
ity been prepared for his lodging, where he met with a ſplen- 
ter did entertainment, of which many ladies partook. A 
ch, ball followed, with a concert of vocal and inftrumental 
ns, W muſic ; nor did the company break up till three in the 
our W morning, His royal highnets then ſet out on his return to 
da Florence; and in pailing Piſtoia, he was ſaluted by the 
rd, cannon, complimented by the governor of the place; and 
ed, after lying at one of the emperor's hunting feats, re- 
ys turned in the evening to Florence, where he partook of 
"8 | the 
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the uſual diverſions. On the 11th of April, mareſchal 
Botta and the regency waited upon the duke to wiſh him 
a good journey; and he ſet out, attended by fir Horace 
Mann, for Sienna. He was met on the road by the nobi. 
lity of both ſexes in their coaches, and received into the 
city with the ſame honours as at Leghorn ; where his 
apartments were furniſhed by mareſchal Botta's orders from 

the wardrobe of the emperor. After a ſhort refreſhment, 
the governor and the commandant of the troops there, at- 
tended his royal highneſs while he inſpected the principal 
curioſities of the place; and in the evening he was, by 
order of the mareſchal Botta, entertained at a lady's houſe 


with a magnificent ball, at which all the people of dif. 


tinction in town aſſiſted. Wik 
S VIII. Hitherto, the public of Great Britain were 
greatly divided in opinion, whether a Britiſh prince would 
viſit the capital of Italy, which was the reſidence of 2 
rſon who bears his illuſtrious title, and of the pretender 
to his brother's crown and dominions. But the amiable 
qualities of his Britannic majeſty and his illuſtrious fi- 
mily, had diſarmed even prejudice and bigotry; and it 
was inſinuated, that, rather than his royal highneſs ſhonll 
be put to the ſmalleſt inconvenciency, the exceptionable 
ſonages would leave the city during his reſidence in it. 
The duke having left Sienna on the 1 3th of April, paſt 
through Bon Convento, San Quericio, Radicofino, the [at 
place in the Florentine dominions, Aquapendente, the 
firſt in the pope's territory, Bolſona, Montefiaſconci, fa. 
mous for its wines, Viterbo where he lodged, Monto 
Roſa, Varca, and Veii the rival of ancient Rome; and 
on the 14th he arrived at that capital. It happened that 
His royal highneſs had ſome knowledge of certain noble. 
men there of high quality, who had viſited England; and 
his holineſs had the politeneſs to ſend the grand prior Cor- 
ſini, and one of the Borgheſe family, both of whom hat 
been in England, to compliment him in the name of the 
eccleſiaſtical ftate, and to offer their ſervices during hs 
reſidence at Rome. Had his holineſs been at the head ot 
the proteſtant religion, he could not have treated his 
royal highneſs with greater marks of eſteem, regard, and 
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berieyolence than he expreſſed. The two princes already 
mentioned, attended him through all the labyrinths of 
ruin and magnificence. Princes, cardinals, and noble- 
men, vied with each other in doing him honour; and the 
elegant magnificence of this once miſtreſs of the world 
ſeemed to be revived in the entertainments of every kind 
that were made for his royal highneſs. His holineſs 
made him a preſent of ſome cheſts of rich wine, beſides 
ſome valuable curioſities, and every thing that was rare 
waited upon the illuſtrious ſtranger from princes and 
noblemen, for his acceptance. Before the duke left 
Rome, the pope ordered a horſe- race, after the Roman 
manner, to be performed by barbs *. The evening be- 
fore his departure, he ſent him in a preſent two fine 
pictures, and the prints of Rome, elegantly bound, with 
a compliment of perſonal regard for his royal highneſs, 
on account of his prudent, pleafing, and affable behavi- 
our. It is ſaid that the duke, on taking leave of his two - 
princely conduttors, made them a noble preſent of Saxon 

rcelane. 5 | 

SIX. His reyal highneſs returned to Florence from 
Rome, and from thence ſet out for Bologna, where he 
arrived on the 5th of May. Having ſeen whatever was 
worthy of curioſity in that once famous ſeminary of learn- 
ing, and every-where attended by the uſual honours due 
to his rank, he ſet out for Parma, where he alighted 
at the hotel Palavicini, and was complimented again 
by Mr. Tillot, who immediately introduced - him to his 
maſter. The duke of Parma is, in his behaviour, a re- 
markable exception to the pride and formality for which 
the Spaniſh branches of the families of Auſtria and Bour- 
bon have been generally noted. As he was an early ad- 
venturer for ſovereignty, he entered upon life with few 
pre poſſeſſions, and his ſubjects have experienced under 

im that happineſs which reſults from the good ſenſe of a 
ſovereign, who places his greatneſs in the welfare of his 
people. He received the duke of York with the ſame 


For a deſcription of this kind of horſe- racing, ſee Con- 
damine's Trave | EY 
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eaſe and frankneſs with which he would have. received 


his brother; and ſome Engl 1h noblemen of great gif. 
tinction being then at the court of Parma, all their par. 
ties and entertainments were agreeably heightened, eiſpe. 
cially as the duke of Parma himſelf is no ſmall proficient 
in the Engliſh language. The illuſtrious ſtranger viſited 
all the branches of the royal houſe of Spain then at Parma; 
often dined and lived in a kind of intimacy with the 
court; partook of all the diverſions of the field and the 
theatre, where the actors carried their complalſance ſo far 
to his royal highneſs, that in one of their opcras they in. 
troduced ſome complimentary lines upon his perſon, 
After hunting in the park of Colorno, and partaking of ; 
_ -vaſt-variety of muſical, maſking, and other exhibitions, 
the whole concluded with a magnificent maſquerade ba 
at the theatre; at which the duke of Parma and all th: 
royal family aſhited. | 
$ X. His royal highneſs proceeded from Parma to 
Mantua, where he was entertained with proper honours; 
and, on the 25th of May, he was received on the fron- 
tiers of the Venetian ſtate, by detachments of light Dal. 
matian horſe, who eſcorted him to Verona. Here a mag- 
nificent bull-feaſt had been prepared for his entertainment, 
to be (exhibited in the old amphitheatre, which is perhaps 
the completeſt Roman antiquity in the world of that 
kind. His royal highneſs's ſcheme of travelling pre- 
vented this mark of reſpect being ſhown to him; an, 
after receiving at his inn the compliments of M. Cornem, 
the poteſta, he proceeded to Vicenza, where he alighted 
from his coach to ſee the Olympic theatre; and proceed- 
ing to Padua, was there complimented by the proveditor 
and the chief nobility. On the /26th at night, he arriv 
at Venice. SIR of | 
5 XI. The government of that ancient, and onc 
powerful republic, have for ſome years courted the pte. 


tection, and cultivated the friendſhip of England. Fallen 


from what they were, they omitted no mark of eſteen 
and regard for the Britiſh nation, whoſe intereſt it is to 
preſetve a proper balance of trade among all the Mediter- 
rancan and Adriatic ſtates ; in conſequence of . 
. ; ; | enice 
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Venice of late has been diſtinguiſhed with particular fa- 
vours and honours. More than one Engliſh nobleman 
of high rank, during the late reign, re ſided there as am- 
baſſador ; and we have already mentioned the great pomp 
with which their ambaſſadors appeared at London. The 
truth is, the friendſhip of England has ſecured to that re- 
public the reſpect of her inveterate enemies the Turks, 
and of all the Barbary ſtates; and ſhe has, for above 
thirty years. paſt, remained in a ſtate of tranquil proſpe- 
ry. Four deputies of the firſt quality were appointed 
by the doge to attend his royal highnels during his re- 
ſidence at Venice; magnificent boxes were fitted up in 
the opera-houſe, for his reception there; and a very fine 
felucca was built to carry him through the different quar- 
| ters of the city. He was attended by other feluccas, 
filled with the Engliſh nobility and gentiy, who happened 
to be then at Venice, and by noble Vengtians, all of them 
r,wed by boatmen in Engliſh drefſes. He viſited the 
arſenal (and while he was there, they began to build a 
large galicy), the rope-walks, the armoury, and it is ſaid 
| ſaw three thouſand hands employed in ſhip-building. . 
Concerts of muſic attended him, and feats of activity, pe- 
culiar to the eountry, were every-where exhibited for his 
amuſement. On the 3oth he received from the magi- 
ſtrates of Razon Vecchia, the uſual preſents made to 
foreign princes, conſiſting of a large ſervice of glaſs for a 
deſſert, and of wax in a variety of forms of birds, fruits, 
and flowers, to which was added a bureau of very extra- 
ordinary workmanſhip. After thoſe and many other ho- 
nours had been paid him, both by land and water, his 
royal liighneſs, on the 3d of June, ſaw, in a very noble 
barge, the famous ceremony ot the doge proceeding. in his 
bucentoro or galley of ſtate, to eſpouſe the Adriatic ſea 5 
any in the eyening he was entertained with a concert of 
muhc. 5 8 
XII. Theſe were but preludes to the magnificent ex- 
bibitions upon the great canal on the 4th of June, his 
Britannic majeſty's birth-day. The zeal of the deputies 
was not to be damped by the ſhortneſs of time allotted for 
the preparations of this glorious ſpeRacle, which the Ve- 
W cans call a public regatta. It is introduced by a race 
N N 2 in 
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in ſingle boats of a four-mile courſe, terminating in 1 


confpicuous ſtructure, erected on barges repreſenting the 
palace of Joy; and in the front of the firſt ſtory was fe. 
238 Venice embracing Britain, His royal highneg 
ving received the compliments of all the Engliſh noble. 
men and gentlemen, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed foreigner, 
at the houſe of Mr, Murray, the Britiſh refident, went on 
board a veſſel called a hiſſona, and was attended by a ny. 
merous and ſplendid train of barges, which rendezvouſed 
before his palace, to the number of nine magnificent 
tas, ten fine bifſonas, ſeven margarottas, and one 
llotina, all of them terms for various magnificent wa. 
ter- carriages. After the firſt race was over, his royal 
highneſs went aſbore to a palace, where a noble collation 
was prepared for him; and from its balcony he ſaw the 
remaining diverſions, the moſt ſplendid perhaps of the 
kind of any exhibited ſince the days of ancient Rome. 
The peotas were emblematical pageants repreſenting the 
four elements, Great Britain, the Whale Fiſhery, the 
Triumphs of Pallas and Venus, and the Chariot of the 
Sun, all rivalling each other in pomp, and glittering with 
ſilver and gold, particularly the various elegant dreſſes of 
the rowers, W — and other figures, in each peotz, 
richly adorned with laces, beſides the long fringes and 
taſſels of ſilver playing upon the water. The biſſonat 
were barges with eight oars; the margarottas with fix; 
and the ballotinas had four. Both barges and rowers 
were dreſſed in a moſt elegant taſte, and were as fine as ſil, 
gold and filver, cculd make them. So very expenſive were 
the nobles upon this occaſion, - that they changed all tle 
dreſſes of their rowers after the third race. 
- $ XIII. The nature of our undertaking does not per. 
mit vs to particularize the vaſt profuſion of other honours 
and entertainments, which the duke partook of during 
his ſtay in this ſuperb city; and indeed the variety, el: 
gance, and richneſs, leave it in diſpute, whether the Ve- 
netians ſhowed themſelves more ingeniouſly inventive, a 
emulous of deſerving the good graces of his royal high. 
neſs. On the 16th of June, he went up the Brenta © 
Padua, where he was received by four nobles 5 and, a 
uſual, entertained with all the elegances that muſic, " 
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and a happy climate could afford. The proveditor 
omitted nothing that could merit the approbation of his 


| malters, the Venetian ſenate, in the magnificent entertain- 


ments he gave to his royal highneſs during his reſidence 
at Padua. From thence the duke went to Vicenza, 
where he ſaw all the curious pageantries exhibited by the 
clergy and the natives, on the feaſt of the Corpus Do- 
mini. 1n the afternoon he ſaw a borſe-race, and took 
an airing in that beautiful neighbourhood, attended by a 
hundred and fifty very r ca equipages. On the 11th of 
July, he returned to Turin, where he was received by his 
Sardinian "majeſty and family, with the fame marks of 
diſtinction and affection as before. Ile left Turin on the 
26th, and arrived at Genoa on the 28th. On the 17th of 
Auguſt, he left Genoa, landed on the 29th at Nice, and 
proceeded from thence to Antibes, then to Carren, Avi- 
gnon, and Lions, through Burguady, and other parts of 

France, to Calais; from thence he ai riyed at Dover, and 


* 


on the 1ſt of September at London. | ef 

XIV. Upon the return of the duke of York, after 
ſo pleafing a tour of travel, the public did not fail to re- 
fle upon the very different entertainment his royal bro- 
ther met with from the factions at home, Every fooliſh - 
or inſolent exploit of a French officer by ſea or land; every 
commotion of government; every diſturbance occaſioned 
by ſloth, vice, or intemperance, were, by the diſcontented, 
placed to the account of the government; and they were 
even loaded with the blame of the natural ſcarcity of pro- 
viſions which at that ſeaſon affected England. If the 
Engliſh at this time ſuffered a real grievance, it aroſe from 
the marriage act; the obſervance of which was now found 
to be intolerable and imprafticable. Numbers of young 
people of great fortune repaired to Scotland, where they 


| were married; and many great and ęmipent lawyers hav- 


ing objected to the validity of the Scotch marriages, the 
parties, their friends and families, were thrown into the 
moſt cruel diſquietudes, with regard to the legitimacy of 
the iſſue from. ſuch matches. heir conſternation was 
neightened by a declaration emitted by the preſbytery of 


Edinburgh, who thought it their duty, in juſtification of 


NN 3 themſelves, 
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themſelves, and the-reſt of their brethren of the eſtabliſheq 
church of Scotland, to ſay and declare, that not one of 
theſe marriages, or any marriage of that kind, has heen 
performed by any miniſter of this preſbytery, nor, ſo far 


as they know, by any miniſter of this eſtabliſhed church. 


What forms'the celebrators of fuch marriages have oþ. 
| ſerved, whether thoſe of the church of England, or of the 
church of Scotland, this preſbytery knows not.” This 
cruel ſtate of uncertainty occaſioned a bill being brought 
into the houſe of commons for annulling that act; but it 
met with great oppoſition z though probably it will be 
regulated at a more favourable juncture. 
_ { XV. An incident which happened in the Weſt Indies 
about this time, greatly elevated the gentlemen of the 
oppoſition. On the coaft of Spaniſh Hiipaniola lies what 
is called Turk's-Ifland, properly ſo called, being the 
capital iſland of many others which go under that name. 
'Theugh it is an uncomfortable barren ok without 
either harbour or ſettlement upon it, and only about four 
miles in length, yet the coaſt abounds with fiſn, turtle, 
and ſea-fowls ; and the oil itſelf produces ſalt. As it i 
impoſſible for any ſettlement to ſubſiſt upon the iſland, the 
property of it is undetermined ; yet the Bermudians and 
other Britiſh ſubjects reſort thither for the benefit of ga. 
thering ſalt in the dry ſeaſon. Their life is the mot 
wretched that can be conceived, by thoſe who have no 
idea of the ſweets of independency and induſtry. The 
dell in huts covered with leaves; a ketile and a knife 
are their only utenſils; falt pork, and when they have 
time to go in queſt of it, a turtle or guano, is their food; 
and a ſtraw hat, check ſhirt, with a pair of very coart 
linen trowſlers, form their dreſs. Their chief cuftomers ar 
the people of New-England, who buy their ſalt at the rates 
of from 4d. to 6d. a buſhel, for curing their fiſh, and pay 
them in truck. In June this year, a French 74 gun fhip, 
with a ſnow, floop, and xebeque, landed from Cape 
Francois upon this unimportant iſland, .. turned off tie 
Engliſh, who were about 200, while they were making 
their ſalt, plundered and burnt their cabins, and carried 
their perſons priſoners, together with nine Engliſh veſich, 


which 
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which they found off the iſland, to Cape Frangois. There 


they were detained one night, and next morning were 
told, that they might go where they pleaſed, provided they 
did not return to Turk's-Iſland. 4+ 85 | 

$ XVI. It was generally thought, that the French in- 
tended to attempt a ſettlement upon that uncomfortable 
ſpot ; aud ſome gave out that they had robbed the Eng- 


| liſh ſhips of a conſiderable property. Mr. Littleton, 


the governor of Jamaica, heing informed of thoſe hoſti- 


E lities, loſt no time in communicating his intelligence to 


the miniſtry, nor they in tranſmitting it to the earl of 
Hertford, the Britiſh ambaſſador at the court of France, 
In the mean time, an account of the whole affair was 
laid before the public, and repreſented by the oppoſition 
writers, as a plan of the court of France, which was to 
be executed by d' Eſtaign, their active, but infamous go- 
vernor at St. Domingo, for expelling the Engliſn, not 
only from that, but from the other iſlands and poſſeſſions 
in the Weſt Indies. In ſhort, it was held forth as being 
a moſt juſtifiable ground for a new war. They were, 
however, filenced, when they were told by authority, that 
« the court of France, in anſwer to the repreſentations 
made by the earl of Hertford, demanding immediate ſa- 
tistaction and reparation for acts of violence committed 


| on the 1ſt of June laſt, by the commander of a. French 


ſhip of war, in conjunction with other French veſſels, 
at one of the Turk's-Iflands, had diſavowed thoſe proceed- 
gs; had diſclaimed all intention, or deſire, of acquiring 
or conquering the Turk's-Iflands; and had given orders to 
the comte d'Eſtaign, governor of St. Domingo, to cauſe 
the faid iſlands to be immediately abandoned on the part 
of the French; to reſtore every thing therein to the con- 
dition in which it was on the 1ſt of June laſt; and te 
make reparation of the damages which any of his ma- 

eſty's ſußhecte ſhall be fonnd to have ſuſtained, in con- 
equence of the ſaid proceedings, according to an eſti- 
mat ion to be forthwith ſettled by the ſaid governor with 
his niajeſty's governor of Jamaica. This declaration 
Fas ſo explicit, and ſo much for the honour of the 
me e government, 
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government, that the party was at once aſtoniſhed any 
falenced. | 4+ W n 
SI XVII. An incident of the like kind, that happened 
about the ſame time, gave them {till a more promiſing 
handle for clamour. The reader, in the preceding part 
of this hiſtory, has ſeen in what manner the right which 
the Engliſh had to cut logwood in the bay of Can. 
peachy, has been aſcertained by treaty. It is certain, ve 
that the court of Spain has been generally too remiſs n 
the inſtructions given to their governors, concerning the 
obſervation of treaties negotiated with the Engliſh in 
Europe; and that this omiſſion has been often attended ſet 
with fatal effects to both nations. After the peace of 


Fontainbleau was concluded, the Engluh ſettlers on the he 
bay of Honduras began to cut logwood in the month of ad 
April, according to the 16th article of that treaty ; but, gr 
upon the 22d of February 1764, an order came from 7 
Don Joſeph Roſado, commandant of Baccabar, obl ging lib 
them to deſiſt, and to confine themſelyes to Balis. Upon por 
this the Englith joined in a petition to the governor of 10 
Jamaica, under whole protect ion they are, ſetting forth, 
„That the petitioners being ordered to withdraw from af: 
every other ſettlement, and retire to Balis with their ei- the 
fects, a total ſtagnation of huſineſs hath enſued; tie en 
commanders of ſhips, who have diſpoſed of their cargo in 
to the petitioners, ſeeing no poſſibility of payment, . Wi +: 
fuſe any longer to ſupply them with proviſions; tit the 
having now no plantations of their own to maintan has 
themſelves and families, they fee no poſſible means of pe. o. 
ſerving themſelves from famine; that having no legal * 
authority for ſettling diſputes among themielves, they mir 
are reduced to a ſtate of anarchy and confuſion, in whit i att 
the injured can have no redreſs. Upon inqui y, it vu and 
found, that the ſuſpenſion complained of, had been n 1 
conſequence of a letter, of the 29th of December, wit: tot 
ten to Joſeph Maud by Phillipe Remires d' Eſtimes, cp giv. 
tain- general of Jucatan, who had arrived at Campeach Wl by 
the 7th of the ſame month. The pretext was, that! ye, 


Was neceſſary to do ſomething for ſecuring the gy 
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trade to the Engliſh, and preventing the Spaniards from 
being impoſed upon, by pretenders to the rights of the 
Britiſh fubjets.' To obtain this end, Don Remires 
inſiſted upon obliging, in conſequence of a ſtipulation 
between the two crowns, the logwood-cutters either to be 
furniſhed with the royal ſchedule, which 5 had ex- 
pedited to this end, or with the licence of the king of 
England, for the aforeſaid effect; and which was un- 
known before his arrival. 14: 1 
XVIII. Governor Littleton, in conſequence of the 
logwood- cuttersꝰ petition, ſent an agent from Jamaica to 
inquire into the ſtate of the caſe; and, if poſſible, to 
ſettle matters. This agent found that the bay - men, by 
order of the Spaniſh governor, were limited twenty 
Jeagues up the ſouth ſide of the new river; and, if catch- 
ed on the north ſide, were to be arreſted, and their ne- 
groes ſeized, In the river Balis, and four leagves to the 
ſouthward of its mouth, they were to be allowed free 
liberty, without interruption 3 but, if diſcovered to be 
any further to the ſouthward, they ſubjected their effects 
to confiſcation. Rn 2 164 © een 
$ XIX. It is not to be diſſembled, that the proceedin 
of Remires againſt the logwood-cutters, before they bad 
the neceſſary information to enable them to conform them - 
elves to his will, was at leaft captious; ſo that he was 
in fact obliged to pretend, that the logwood-cutters, in- 
ſtead of confining themſelves to cutting, which was all 
they were entitled to by the 19th article of the treaty, 
had extended themſelves, and gathered fruits as in their 
own country, without waiting for any ſettlement of li- 
mits. Whatever may be in this, it is certain that Re- 
mires exceeded his authority. The Engliſh ambaſſador 
at the court of Madrid made complaints of his conduct; 
| and the TT of the ' Spaniſh miniſtry was, that they 
have not received any advices from that governor relative 
to this affair; but that it is certain the catholic king has 
given poſitive orders to his governor of Jucatan to abide 
by and obſerve the 17th article of the laſt treaty of 
peace; and that he will not approve of the conduct of 
his ſubje&ts who act in contravention to it: That it 


_ 
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the intention of his catholic majeſty, 'that no one ſhal 
impede the Engliſh in their cutting logwocd in the ſtipu. 
lated places; and he will diſapprove of his governors and 
miniſters, whenever they act to the-conirary, and renew 
the moſt ſtrict orders to that effect.. 5 

4 XX. This anſwer, though very explicit, was far from 
ſtopping the mouths of the oppoſition-writers. They 


called out for a Cromwell to head them; and were even 


guilty of forgeries, that they might introduce encomium; 


upon that ufurper“ . They pretended that the anſwer 


was diſingennous, becauſe it ſtipulated no fatisfaRion 
that was to be given to the ſufferers, nor any puniſhment | 
to be inflicted on the offending governor. In ſhort, they 
called out for an immediate declaration of war with Spain, 
Some of the miniſtry, perhaps, thought that a more ex. 
icit anſwer” ought to have been given; and the ear] of 
Lochford, the Britiſh miniſter at Madrid, was ordered 
to make freſh remonſtrances. In conſequence of thoſe, 


new orders were deſpatched to Remires the governor of 


Jucatan, in which his catholic majeſty diſapproved the 
proceedings of that governor, with reſpect to his ma- 
2 ſubjects in the bay of Honduras; expreſſed his 
delire of giving his majeſty the greatelt proots of his 
friendſhip, and of preſerving peace with the Britiſh na- 
tion; and commanded: Remires to re-eſtabliſh the Britih 
logwood-cutters in the ſeveral places from which he had 
obliged them to retire; and to let them know, that they 
might return to their occupation of cuiting logw od, 
without being diſquieted or diſturbed. under any pretence 
whatſoever. Thoſe orders, ſo far as we are enabled to 


As a proof of this, the reader will pleaſe to accept, from 
the public:tions of that time, the following letter from Oliver 
Cromwell to cardinal Mazarine, on his refuſal to deliver 
up Dunkick according to treaty: © Thou traitor, Ma- 
zarine, if thou refuſeit to deliver up Dunkirk into the hands 
of Lockit, my friend and counſellor, whom I have ſent with 
full power to receive it, by the eternal God I will come and 


F 


tear thee from thy maſtcr's boſom, and hang thee at the 


judge, 


2 
— 
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judge,” were punctually complied with, nor have we 
heard of any farther complaints on that head; and, 
to ſay the truth, the whole. affair ſeems to have taken 
riſe from the officious tyranny of an ignorant Spaniſni 
governo! BY ai eee hits 
XXI. Another incident, which happened at this 
time, afforded freſh matter of clamour. The commodore 
| of ſome Spaniſh xebeques, who were cruizing againſt the 
Algerines in the Mediterranean, attacked 'an Engliſh 


merchant-ſhip, commanded by one captain Sybrand, who 


immediately hoifted Englith colours; but havingno guns 


on board, cried out for mercy. This, it ſeeme, had no 


effect upon the Spaniards, and the firing continued till 
the Engliſh ſhip was rendered next to a wreck: Many of 
the crew were wounded ; one of the | paſſenge:s Joſt his 
arm; and the ſhip was carred into Carthagena. Though 
this hoſtility very probably aroſe from a miſtake of the 
Spaniſh commodore; yet the Engliſh ambaſſador remon- 
ſtrated ſo ſtrongly upon the head, that his catholic ma- 
jeſty defrayed the expenſe of curing the wounded Eng- 
| liſh, mdemnified their captain for the interruption of his 
voyage, and gave the paſſenger a. gratification for the loſs 
of his arm. The ſpirit ſhown by the Engliſh govern- 
ment on this occaſion was indeed highly laudable; but 
it is to be wiſhed, for the continuance of the good un- 
derſtanding between the two nations, that his catholic 
mateſty would, in flagrant cales, puniſh perſonally ſuch 
of his governors and commanders as commit violences 
againſt the Engliſh, either through hatred or 3goorance, 
- ny are equally attended with the ſame inhuman 
efftets. | | 
XXII. During thoſe occaſional differences with th 

court of Spain, an object of capital importance preſented 
itlelf in Newfoundland, where commodore Palluer com- 
manded the Engliſh ſhipping. By a ſloop of war, which 
arrived from thence at Portſmouth, the French marine 


upon that illand was repreſented to be in a moſt formi- 


dable condition, and it was given out they intended to 
fortiſy St. Peter's, Mr. Palliſer not being ſtrong enough 
to hinder them. It ſcems certain, that the behaviour of 

15 5 ö a French 
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a French captain of a ſhip of war of fifty guns had 
been ſo — that the ſloop had — ſent to 
England by the commodore. Upon its arrival, the party 
in the oppoſition pronounced a French war to be inevi. 
table, unleſs the Britiſh government were diſpoſed to ſa. 
crifice both Newfoundland and Canada to their ancient 
enemies. In the mean time, however, Mr. Palliſer ſent 
a ſloop to the French governor at St. Peter's, to inquire 
into the truth of the reports which prevailed, of the 
French having mounted cannon, and erected works on 
that iſland, contrary to treaty. He, in anſwer, received 
aſſurances from the governor, that there was no more 
than one four pounder mounted, without a platform, and 
with no other intention, than to anſwer ſignals to their 
fiſhermen in foggy weather : That there were no build. 
ings or works erected contrary to treaty ; and that the 
guard conſiſted of no more than forty-ſeven men, and 
had never exceeded fifty. It farther appeared, by the 
commodore's letters, that there had not been, or were at 
that time, at the iflands of St. Peter and Miquelon, more 
than one French ſhip of war of fifty guns, one frigate of 
twenty-ſix guns, and another of Jeſs force, with two 
large ſhips en flute, the deſtination of one of the ſaid 
ſhips en flute being for Cayenne, and the other for $t, 
Domingo: That none of thoſe ſhips had, and the com. 
manding officer aſſured the commodore none of them 
would, enter into any of the harbours on the coaſts of 
Newfoundland. The commodore added, that the con- 
current fiſhery in thoſe parts of the ſaid coaſts, where- 
ont the French are by treaties permitted to fiſh, had 
been carried on, agreeable to the treaty, and in perfet 
tranquillity. | | | . 
S XXIII. This account, publiſhed by authority, di- 
concerted the ſchemes of all the enemies of our internal 
tranquillity, whoſe reſources were for ſome time confinel 
to the finding out parailels between the law proceedings 
of the government againſt libellers, and thoſe of the ftar- 
chamber. But freſh accounts from America ſoon ſup- 
plied them with new matter. After the concluſion of 
© the peace, the government thought proper to ſend * 
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commanders of ſhips, for breaking off all kind of com- 
merce between the Britiſh colonies there, and the French 
and Spaniſh ſettlements. Thoſe orders, which perhaps 
were worded in too rigorous a manner, affected not only 
the inhabitants of Jamaica and the Leeward Iſlands, but 


all the Britiſh America, whoſe commodities uſed to 


bring them abundance of gold and ſilver from the French 
and Spaniards, by which they were enabled to make 
their remittances to England. The moſt affecting re- 


preſentations cn this head were ſent over from the colo- 


nies to England. They complained, that all the Bri- 
fiſh ſhips of war were now converted into guarda-coſtas, 
and their commanders. into ſo many cuſtom-houſe offi- 
ers, who ſeized every Spaniſh ſhip or veſſel which was 
carrying money to be exchanged for Britiſh commodities. 
It was thought that, by this rigour, the French and 
Dutch iflands gained, in a few months, above a million 
ck dollars, which muſt otherwiſe have been laid out in 
kmaica. Thoſe complaints were ſo univerſal, that or- 
cers of a leſs rigorous nature were ſent over, and that 
raluable trade, or rather intercourſe, began to return to 
is former channel. Thoſe differences, perhaps, pre- 


miled on the court of Denmark to declare the ports o 


two of their iſlands, thoſe of St. Thomas and St. Jobn, 
tree for the importation of all American productions, on 
paying five per cent. duty; but all European goods were 
b be imported in Daniſh bottoms only. | 
XXIV. The powers upon the continent of Europe 
remained all this while in a ſtate of unuſual tranquillity, 
excepting in Poland, where differences ſubſiſted, on ac- 
count of the approaching election of a king. The diet 


there was ſo much in the intereſt of the empreſs of Ruſſia, . 


that they declared the inveſtiture of prince Charles of 
Wxony, in one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-eight, 
u the dutchy of Courland, to be null and void; and 
æknowledged Erneſt John, whom her Imperial majeſty 
tad reſtored to that government, to be the Ja | 

nd that the dignity ſhould be perpetual in his, the 


iron, family, | 
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moſt poſitive directions to their Welt Indian governors and 
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XXV. About the ſame time, a defeniive treaty. 
eoncluded between that empreſs and the king of Pru 
containing a mutual guarantee of their reſpective d 
minions, and a ſtipulation of each furniſhing the > 


if attacked, with ten thouſand foot and two thouſ, 
horſe, or more, it needful. Neither party was to c 
clude-peace without the conſent of the other: Both n 
tions were to enjoy a free commerce with each othe, 
The treaty was to be in force for eight years; and 
contained a ſecret article for maintaining Poland in 1 
right of free eled ion, and to prevent all hereditary ſug 
ceſſion. This treaty, and the tranquil ſtate of the Get, 
man empire, after the election of a king of the Roman 
left his Pruſſian majeſty at liberty to purſue the exce 
lent regulations which he had introduced into his d 
minions; of which one is particularly worthy of imit 
tion, as it obliges the proper officers to ſend an accou! 
once a month of the behaviour of the inhabitants of the 
ſeveral diſtricts, to be ſigned by the clergymen of ti 
place, and tranſmitted to the chamber of war and d 
mains, who was to lay it before the king. One oft 
Hiſt fruits of the good underſtanding between Ruſſ 
Piuſſia, and Poland, was ſeen in that republic formal 
ageeeing to give the title of empreſs to her Czarian m 
jetty, and that of king to his Pruſſian, upon his e. 
gag:ng never to lay any claim to Poliſh Prutha. I! 
was followed by the ceremony of a betrothment at Ch: 
lottemburg bet een prince Frederick- William, preſum 
tive heir of the throne of Pruſſia, and the princeſs Eli 
beth Chriftina Ulrica of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttel; b 
at this time, a moſt unheard-of tragedy in Ruſſia awaken 
the attention of all Europe. 

S XXVI. Iwan, or John, the unhappy ſon of prin 
Anthony Ulric, ſecond brother to the reigning dukeſi 
Brunſwick, and of Anne, daughter to Charles Ly 
pold duke of Mecklenburgh-Schwerin, and gras 
daughter to Peter the Great, had, almoſt fince his birf 
continued in priſon. He had been declared the ro 
ſucceſſor to the cron of Ruſſia; and his pretenk 
were ſo ſtrong, that neither the empreſs Eluabeth,| 
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ether of her ſucceſſors, thought fit to entruſt him wit 
lis liberty. It bas been credibly given out, that the 
emperor Peter III. intended to have releaſed him, had 
le not been prevented by depotition and death. Iwan, 
by the emprels Catharine II. had been removed from the 
uſzal place of his confinement to the caſtle of Schuſſel- 
burg, at the time when ſhe was preparing to ſet out on 
a progreſs to Mittau, the capital of Courland, with an 
intention, as was reported, to be preſent incognito at 
the election of Poniatowſki, king of Poland, an incident 
| which was thought to be very intereſting to her. While 
fhe was at Mittau, an account arrived of the young 
ince's death, in the following manner; A lieutenam, 
one Mirowitz, belonging to the regiment of Smolenſko, 
defired, out of his turn, that he might be admitted to do 
duty in the caſtle of Schluſſelburg, which was granted 
dim. About two in the morning, on the 1 5th of Au- 
guſt, Mirowitz, all of a ſudden, called up the main 
guard, formed it into a line, and ordered the ſoldiers to 
bad with ball. Berenikoff, who was governor of the 
tortreſs, offering to inter poſe, Mirowitz preſented to him 
2 forged; order from the empreſs, importing, that her 
majeſty had formed the reſolution of reſigning the im- 
perial crown of Ruſſia, and of putting it on the head of 
ince Iwan, whom in conſcience ſhe was obliged to ac- 
owledge as the lawfi heir and ſovereign of Ruſſia; 
and that ſhe therefore commanded the governor to ſet the 
prince at liberty. Iwan, when he was committed to 
be caſtle of Schluſſelburg, had been put under the care 
| of two officers, captain Wlaſſeiff and lieutenant Tchekin, 
| who appear to have been veterans. in the trade of murder, 
and to have had under them a guard appropriated to the 
q enſtody of Iwan's perſon. Fheir orders were never to 
taffer hin to depart alive out of his confinement, how- 
ever plauſible the pretext might be. The governor, 
rpon Mirowitz producing his torged order, diſputed its 
authenticity; upon which the other knocked hm down 
with the butt end of his muſket. The Ras was at- 
tacked by Mirowitz, but he was repulſed ; upon which 
he ordered a piece of cannon to be brought from the 
» 0 0 2 | baſtions, 
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baſtions, and/ planted againſt. his opponents. The two 11 
Ekeepers, pretending that they could not anſwer for the 1 
conſequences, ruſhed iuto the apartment of the unfortu- 1 
nate prince, who ſeems to have been entirely ignorant el 
of the attempt, and murdered him in his bed in the moſt wn 
inhuman manner. Je | d 

-& XXVII. To convince Mirowitz of Iwan's death, N ;- 
they expoſed his body at the window, which ſtruck Miro. qu 
witz with ſuch diſmay, that he inſtantly abandoned his an 
purpoſe, and ſurrendered himſelf a priſoner into the hands xi 
of the governor and the two officers. This extraordi- ge 
nary inſtance of moderation was attended with ſuitable fa 
effects. The ſoldiers of the garriſon, who very poſſibly jo 
1magined, that the order Mirowitz produced was authen- nu 
tic, ſubmitted likewiſe to their governor, who ſent to m 
Panin, one of the Ruſſian counſellors, a relation of the an 
attempt and aſſaſſination, which was communicated to ftr 
the empreſs. She immediately ordered general Weymarn in 
to take the neceſſary informations on the ſpot, in which m. 
there was no great difficulty, as Mirowitz freely con- Je 
feſſed all he was. charged with. She then referred the vl 
Whole affair to the conſideration of her ſenate; and to 
make the proceeding the more ſolemn, ſhe ordered them tin 
to invite to their aſſiſtance the ſynod of the clergy, the rie 
three firſt claſſes, and the preſidents of all the colleges. te 
Mirowitz, of courſe, was condemned to death; ſix of of 
the ſoldiers, who had joined him, were puniſhed by run- WF the 
ning the gantlope; and an officer, who was privy to the Bil of 
delign, was drowned, in endeavouring to make his Tei, 
eſcape, It is ſaid, that Mirowitz ſubmitted to the block tre 
with great conſtancy and reſignation. The court of Pe. 2g 
terſburgh ſoon after | publiſhed a relation, by authority, ten 
of the whole affair; but it was far from being ſatisfac Cn 
tory to the public. It was generally concluded, that the BF thr 
orders of the two keepers were to murder the prince, rather Wl «le 
than that he ſhould eſcape out of their hands, which, 
joined with his innocence of the attempt, was thouglt 
to be inhuman and barbarous. „ 
' ; 4 XXVIII. It happened, fortunately for the 2 

of Ruſſia, that, at the time of this melancholy event, al 


its 


T 
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its neighbours were in a profound ſtate of tranquillity. 
The Swedes were cultivating a new-diſcovered fiſhery 
upon their coaſts, and were in no condition to diſturb 
the peace of the North. The king of Denmark, as 
viſual, was employed in regulations for the internal good 
of his country. He had, with a noble zeal for the ad- 


vancement of literature, ſent five gentlemen, properly 
| qualified, to make new diſcoveries in Egypt, Arabia, 


and other eaſtern countries, and tor collecting ſuch cu- 
rious manuſcripts as could be found there, for illuſtrating 
geography and ancient hiſtory. This expedition proved 


| fatal to moſt of the adventurers, who died on their 
journey; but it was of ſervice to literature, by the ma- 


nuſcripts, inſcriptions, and diſcoveries which they tranſ- 
mitted home. In the beginning of September this year, 
an event of importance to Great Britain, becauſe it 
firengthened the proteſtant intereſt in Europe, took piace 
in Denmark, by the marriage of the princeſs of Den- 
mark with the hereditary prince of Heſſe, which was ſo- 
lemnized with great magnificence at Copenhagen; after 
which the prince and princeſs ſet out for Hanau. 
XXIX. The empire of Germany was at the ſame 


| time intent upon an affair of the utmoſt conſequence to the 


rights of the princes who required a participation in the 
elect ion of a king of the Romans. Ever bnce the days 
of the emperor Charles V. a diſpute had ſubſiſted, whe- 
ther, agreeable to the conſtitution of the Empire, a king 
of the Romans could be elected during the life of the 
reigning emperor. The point was partly. ſettled by the 
treaty of Weſtphalia ; it was afterwards unanimouſly 


agreed to in a general diet of the Empire; and its con- 


tents firſt took place in the capitulation of the election of 
Charles VI. and was, on the vacancy of the Imperial 
throne, repeated in the following capitulations of the 
election. It mentions three caſes, which legitimate the 
election of a king'of the Romans during the emperor's 
life: Firſt, Great age, or a continuing indiſpoſition 


in the reigning emperor. Sccondly, His long abſence 


out of the German empire. Thirdly, A critical exi- 
gency, on which the pretervation and welfare of the ſa- 
00 3 cred 
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cred Roman empire depends. The firſt fruits of the 
good underftanding ſo lately reftored between the em. 
preſs queen and her late enemies, particularly the king 
of Pruſſia, was their agreeing upon the election of a kirs 
of the Romans, an object that ſome years ago had met 
with infurmountable difficulties, eſpecially from the 
princes of the Empire, upon the reftoration of the tran. 
quillity of Germany in 1748. This important affair was 
again reſumed by the court of Vienna; but though it 
met with no oppoſition from the electors, it was not with. 
out its difficulties. The archbiſhop of Mentz had con. 
voked an electoral aſſembly to take the affair into con- 
ſideration; and the miniſter of the biſhop of Saltſburgh 
preſented a remonſtrance to the Imperial miniſters at the 
diet at Ratiſbon, concerning the rights of the college of 
3 Tie anſwer returned was as follows: That 
is Imperial majeſty was then employed in finding out an 
expedient for the content and conſolation of the prince 
of the Empire, relating to the election of a king of the 
Romans, without prejudice io the electoral college; and 
conſequently, of ſuch a nature as to avoid all diſputes 
between them. This anſwer was for from being agree. 
able to many of the princes; but, in March tollowing, 
they received an Imperial reſcript from the electoral am. 
baſſadors at Franckfort, of their having come to'a reſo - 
Jution to proceed to the election of a king of the Ro- 
mans on the tiiird of that month. Upon this, the ma- 
Jority of the college, rather than give any farther oppo- 
fition to ſo ſalutary a meaſure, preſented their aſſent to 
the chief Imperial commiſſary; and the archduke Joſep 
was accordingly choſen, and crowned with great ſo- 
lemnity, ar Franckfort, on the 3d of April. 
S XXX. At this time, a treaty of marriage was 0 
foot between the archduke — of Auſtria and the 
Infanta of Spain; and on the 16th of February it wa 
celebrated at the palace of Buen-Retiro, by the prince 
of Aſturias eſpouſing his ſiſter in the archduke's name. 
It remains tor time to diſcover, whether thoſe new cor- 
-pexions will give any additional ſtrength to the _ 
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compact between the two great branches of the houſe of 
ourbon. 8 
25 XXXI. The ſtate of Italy this year was truly de- 
lorable, eſpecially in the kingdom of Naples and the 
e of the church; countries formerly celebrated 
for their fertility and ſalubrity. This calamity was 
owing to a terrible famine which prevailed in Italy, and 
reduced the inhabitants to great diſtreſs. His catholic 
majeſty, in pity to his former ſahject:, exerted himſelf 
wonderfully in their behalf, by ſupplying them from 
Spain with wheat, flour, and biſket, Thoſe ſupplies, 
however, bore but little proportion to the numbers of 
the diſtreſſed objects: And though the pope ordered 
three hundred thouſand crowns to bs taken from the 
facred treaſure depoſited in the caſtle of St. Angelo, yet 
the relief it brought to his ſubjects was not adequate to 
their diſtreſſes. Large commiſſions for buying up corn 
were ſent all over Europe, eſpecially to England; and 
it was thought that nv leſs than thirty thouſand tons 
were imported into the kingdom of Naples alone, This. 
importation was fo far from removing, that it increaſed 
the miſeries of the inhabitants. An infectious diſtemper 
broke out, and in lefs than fix months above five hun- 
dred and ſeventy-two thouſand perſons died in that king- 
dom, and a proportionable number in the territories of 
the church; nor were other parts of Italy exempted from 
the ſame terrible viſitation. The numbers buried in 
churches threatened an immediate peſtilence, and thoſe 
inhumations were prohibited. The general voice was, 
that the infection had ariſen, or rather had been in- 
creaſed, through the noxious quality, of the corn which 
had been imported; and it is ſaid, that this opinion was 
confirmed by the phyſicians, who had examined the corn 
itſelf; (but, perhaps, prepoſſeſſion operated ſtrongly 
upon the judgment both ot the phyſiclans and the public.) 
It is certain that vatt quantities of grain were thrown 
into the ſea to prevent the infection jrom ſpreading; and 
the chief blame of the fatal importation was thrown, 
upon the Engliſh, to the great diſcredit of their countiy. 
An epidemical ditemper, which broke out at the fame 
| . time 
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time in Da!matia (not to mention that a famine is gene. 
rally accompanied by an infection), renders the cauſe 
aſſigned highly improbable ;z but the fury of the people 
admitted of no reaſoning. The magiſtrates of Naples 
were obliged to give way to it, by impriſoning their 
corn merchants. The calamity ſpread to Sicily, once 
the granary of Europe; and the Syracuſans, in a tu- 
mult, reduced the houſe of one of their principal ma- 
giſtrates to aſhes, himſelf and family narrowly eſcaping 
with their lives. The violence of the diſtemper firſt 
abated in Naples and the great towns of that kingdom; 
and in the capital, about the middle of July, not above 


one hundred perſons were buried iu a day; but at laſt 


the infection gradually wore off. 

S XXXII. Italy, at this time, enjoyed tranquillity; 
but the Corſicans ſtill refuſed to ſubmit to the Genoeſe, 
who, finding themſelves unable to ſubdue them, applied 
for that purpoſe to the court of France, which had for- 
merly aſſiſted them on the ſame occaſion. In the begin- 
ning of April 1764, the rebels had laid fiege to Baſtia, 
which the Genoeſe not being able to raiſe, it had recourſe 
to that meaſure. They were the more alarmed, as the 
Corficans had found means to fit out a number of armed 
veſſels of force, ſufficient to render the communication 


between Genoa and their own ifland very precarious. 


They had formed themſelves into a regular government, 
and their aged chief, Paoli, proceeded with ali rhe dignity 
and firmnels of legal authority, by puniſhing crimes 
either againſt his government or private perſons. He 
had comed money; he had diſciplined his troops, and 
eſtabliſhed two ccuncils, one 'for the marine, and the 
other for the land department. In ſhort, they omitted 


nothing that could prove they were determined to main- 


D 


tain the freedom they had recovered. They bad defeated 
Matra the Genoeſe general, who loft above five hundred 
men in an action at Furiani; and they had interccpted 
ſome of the Genoeſe ſtore-ſhips. They were by no 
means againſt ſubmitting to any of the great powers in 
Europe; but they inſiſted upon terms, and theſe were, 


* general ſuſpenſion of arms; the erection of a free 
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| ſenate, conſiſting. of twenty-four natives; exemptions. 
| from all taxes and other charges for twenty-one years, to 


give the country time to recover; that the Corſicans ſhall. 


de conſidered as naturalized ſubjects in all the dominions 


of the prince who. may at any time be choſen, declared, 
and acknowledged king of Corſica. The Genoeſe had 
applied to the court of Vienna for aſſiſtance, but received 


ee 


* 


it is more than probable that they had foreign corre- 


in their E moſt magnificent accounts; of victories 


which 


$ XXXIII. The firſt certainty of the convention con- 
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ſhould take cognizance only of civil affairs: That if, 
by the preſence of theſe troops in the iſland, peace ſhonld 
de reſtore, the mot chriſtian king ſhould be à guarantee 
to it: That they ſhould be tranſported from France 
about the end of September, under convoy of two fri- 
gates and two xebeques, after which theſe frigates and 
xebeques ſhould continue to cruize on the coaſt of Cor. 
ſica till the month of December. While this negotiation 
was upon the carpet, ſome of the Corſican officers had 
been bribed by the enemies of Paoli, though eighty years 
of age, to aſſaſſinate him. The plot was Tiſcorered, 
and the confpirators were carried before the aged chief, 
who behaved towards them with amazing magnanimity, 
He told them, that though they had forteited their lives 
by conſpiring againſt him, yet they were at liberty to 
depart, and to examine themſelves, whether from that 
moment he deſerved their enmity 3 and that, if they 
could prove a ſingle article of a criminal charge againſt 
him, he was ready to ſubmit. wat; © 
'$ XXXIV. The malcontents were beſieging San 
Fiorenco, when they had the firſt account of the con- 
vention concluded between the Genoeſe and the French- 
They immediately raiſed the fiege, and retired to the 
inland parts of the country, that they might the more 
ſecurely lay the plan of their future operations. Preri- 
ous to this, and to give their party the greater conſiſtency, 
they renewed the military oath that was taken by Paoli 
and his adherents in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fifty-four, and which, ccnlidering their circum- 
ſtances, is drawn up with a ſpirit ſcarcely to be paral- 
leled in hiſtory *®. They then relolved to eftabliſh a 
military committee, to be choſen out of the, ſeveral dil- 
trits of the iſland, which was to inſpe& and enforce 
the regulations which they had agreed upon, eſpecially 
thoſe forbidding all communication between the free in- 
habitants of Corſica, and thoſe of the places belonging 
to the Genoeſe. They next reſolved to prohibit the 
French from coming into their ifland on any pretext 


dee note [X] at the end of the volume. 
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whatever; and that all propoſals for peace with the 
Genoeſe ſhould be rejected, unleſs; they agreed to the 
preliminaries propoſed in the general aſſembly held at 
Caſinca in one thouſand. ſeven hundred and ſixty- one. 
Paoli by the ſame reſolutions was authoriſed reſpectfully 
to repreſent to his moſt chriſtian majeſty, in the name of 
the whole country, the injury he was doing to the free 
Corlicans, by ſending his troops thither at the time they 
were on the point of driving their enemies out of their 
iſland. Laſtly, they -reſoived, that Paoli ſhould be 
charged to apply to the powers in friendſhip with 
COT. for their mediation with his moſt chriſtian ma- 
jeſty, and to implore their protect ion in defence of their 
rights and liberties. The public is not informed 
whether any ſuch applications were ever made, but it is 
certain that the French court was at great pains to con- 
vince thoſe of London and Turin, that the convention 
was merely defenſive, and ſuch as was entirely conſiſtent 
with the laws of nations. Towards the end of Novem- 
ber, the firſt diviſion of the French troops ſet (ail, under 
the marquis de Marbeuf; and, by the z 1ſt of January 
following, they were in poſſeſſion of all the poſts belong- 
ing to the Genoelte. 1. 5 

 - $XXXV, We have already mentioned the prepara- 
tions making in Poland for the election of a king, and 
that count Poniatowſki's pretenſions were favoured by 
the empreſs of Ruſſia and the king of Pruſſia, the two 
powers principally concerned in the event of the election. 
The courts of Vienna and Verſailles could not with in- 
difference ſee a prince fo ſtrongly ſupported raiſed to that 
throne, eſpecially as he was perſonally poſſeſſed of all 
the virtues and qualifcations neceſſary for reviving the 


ancient glory of the Poliſh nation. France, for ſome 


centuries paſt, had, with great care and induſtry, culti- 
vated an intereſt at the Porte {ſuperior to any other 
European power; and this. policy had been cf infinite 
ſervice to her in her diſputes with the houſe of Aultria 
and the empire of Germany. The empreſs queen was 
apprehenſive of the conſequences of a ſtri&t union among 
thole three powers, and omitted nothing to raiſe an 
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oppoſition to Pohiatowlſki ; nor were there wanting ere. 

"ral great Poliſh families who aſpired to the regal dignity, 

even after count 'Czartorinſki, perhaps the moſt powerful 

ſubject in Poland, had dropt his pretenſions. This 
ppoſition was headed by prince Radzivil and count 

*Branitzki. The former was chief of ene of the mot 

Aluſtrious families in Europe, and being poſſeſſed of an 

uncontrolled authority over his numerous vaſſals and 

dependants, could raiſe upon his own eſtates a conſidera- 
ble body of troops. Branitzki was a ſtill more formidz- 
ble opponent by the office he held of crown general, 

Which put him at the head of the army. The emprels 

of Ruſſia, to ſupport the freedom of the election, as ſhe 
pretended, had ordered a body of troops to advance to 
the neighbourhood of Warſaw. This gave a pretence 
for Branitzki and his party to allege, that no election 
could be free if it was overawed by foreign troops. 
They were joined by the Saxon party, which, notwith- 
ſtanding the death of the late elector, continued to be 
rful and numerous. Though they were not con- 
tiderable enough to place one of their own princes upon 
* the throne, yet they found means to diſſuade ſeveral of 
the palatines from entering into any formal aſſociation 

for chuſing a piait; and thus, in fact, they formed x 

third party, but appeared more inclinable to favour 
Radzivil than Poniatowſki. The warmth with which 
animoſities are carried on in Poland, ſoon teiminated in 
hoſtilities, and a ſharp fkirmiſh happened at Poſen in 
Great Poland between the Saxon and Poniatowſki 
parties, in which above four hundred were killed on 
both ſides. 

& XXXVI. The archbiſhop of Gneſna, who during 
the inter-regnum convokes the diet, regulates their ſel. 
ſions, appoints inferior officers, and acts with an autho- 
rity little inferior to royal, a wiſe, muderate, but reſolute 
prince, favoured the election of a piaſt. The empreſs 
of Ruſſia publiſhed manifeſtors, declaring, that her ſole 
intention in ordering her troops to march into Poland 
was to preſerve the freedom of the election; that they 
had orders 0 bebave in the moſt regular and inoffenſie 
| N 3 Manner, 
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manner, and to pay for every thing they had in the 
country. All thoſe precautions reſtored the public to 
ſuch tranquillity, that, on the 7th of May, the diet was 
opened without any miſchief, and the marſhal's ſtaff put 
into the hands of prince Adam Czartoriniki, couſin- ger- 
man to count Poniatowſłi, the Ruſſian troops being drawn 
up in ſuch a manner as to ſecure the freedom of the 
election, without overawing the tletors. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, ſeveral great lords in oppoſition to.Poniatowſki, 
put their hands upon their ſabres, and-withdrew from 


| the aſſembly, to which count Branitzki did not come. 


Thoſe noblemen, with the counts Branitzki and Mala- 
chowſki, the marſhal of the preceding diet, at their head, 
drew up a formal proteſt againk the validity of the diet, 
which they Kill pretended could not be free while the 
Ruſſian troops continued in the neighbourhood; and 
they accuſed them of having already committed ſeveral 
acts that were infringements of the liberties of Poland 
and the election. Twenty-two ſenators and forty-five 
nuncios ſigned this proteſt or manifeſto, which was 
entirely diſregarded by the diet. As the Ruſſian troops 
in fact had behaved in the moſt inoffenſive manner, 
the diet declared count Branitzki to be diveſted of his 
poſt of general of the crown army. He denied that 
the members had any power to take ſuch a ſtep, and he 
ordered his troops to rendezvous near Lublin. The 
diet having intelligence of his intention, and that the 
count was daily ſtrengthening his army with new levies, 
ordered a part of their own troops, and a detachment of 
Ruſſians, to march after them, and to obſerve his motions. 

$XXXVII. The diet, in the mean time, proceeded 
to deſpatch the buſineſs previous to the election; and 


| ſuch was the zeal of its members againſt the proteſtants, 
| that they reſolved unanimouſly, That the conſtitu- 


tions made againſt the proteſtants in ſeventeen hundred 
and ſeventeen, ſeventeen hundred and thirty-three, and 
ſeventeen hundred and thirty-ſix, ſhould be put in execu- 


ton: That no proteſtants ſhould poſſeſs any thing what- 
cer, except what may belong to them by hereditary 


right ; and that all proteſtants may be legally proſecuted, 
vol. vn. * whe 
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-who:ſhould poſſeſs any thing contrary to the law.“ TH 
violence againſt the proteſtants was equally unjuſt and 
ampolitic on the part of the diet, and added greatly ty 
the ſtrength of Branitzki's party. The conſtitution of 
Poland is ſuch, that it is almoſt impoſſible for the Poles 
to maintain it without the intervention of a foreign force, 
Had it not been for the Ruſſian troops, it is probable 
that Branitzki and Radzivil might have ſtood their 
ground; but the Ruſſian diſcipline obliged them every. 
where to give way, without their having any reaſon to 
complain that violence had been offered to the freedom 
of the diet. Branitzki retired towards Hungary; and 
the wile meaſures taken by the primate prevailed on 
many of the officers of the crown troops to return to their 
duty under prince Czartorinſki, grand regimentary, 
S XXXVIII. Branitzki being thus driven to a ſtate 
of deſpair, centered all his hopes now in being ſupported 
by the Turks, in the efforts made by prince Radzivil in 
the field, and in thoſe of the Imperial and French ambaſ- 
ſadors in the diet. The Turks, however, made no 
motions in his favour ; and the Ruſſians, with the 
troops of the diet under prince Dolgorouki, kept Rad. 
zivil in ſuch awe, that he retired towards Slonim, a little 
town in Lithuania. There the Ruſſians overtook the 
prince, and a ſmart engagement enſued, in which it is 
1aid the young and beautiful princeſs Radzivil ſignalized 
herſelf in the foremoſt ranks, fighting by her huſband's 
fide with her ſabre ; and though their party was obliged 
to retire, yet they did it in good order, and the princels 
was received according to her rank and quality it 
Breſlau, though it was publicly known his Pruſſian 
majeſty was far from approving of the party which her 
huſband had embraced. 
$ XXXIX. The general unanimity of the Poles nn 
favour of count Poniatowſki, was not to be reſiſted by 
Branitzki or Radzivil, powerful as they were, and then 
oppolition was now conſidered as the effects of diſap. 
pointed ambition. Their retreat from Warſaw ha 
left the diet in a manner unanimous ; for moſt of the 


ſenators who had joined their party, were now returned 
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to their duty. The marquis de Paulmy 'd"Argenſons * 
the French ambaſſador, ſeized hold of the abſence of the 
few members who had embraced their party, to diſpute - 


the legality of the diet, and he receiy inſtructions 


from France aceordingly. In an abrupt manner he de- 
manded audience of the primate, to which he was ad- 
mitted, and both continued ſtanding, the primate having 
received an intimation of his intention. The amhbaſſa- 
dor produced his deſpatches, by which he was ordered 
to return to France, and to abſent himſelf during the 
inter-regnum, as his maſter did not think it proper he 
ſhouid reſide there with a party, and not with the repub- 
lie at large, to which alone he had been ſent. © This 
ſpeech was, in fact, a diſavowal of the diet's authority, 
and had been pronounced in preſence of many of its 
members, whom his highneſs had deſired to attend him 


| on the occaſion, The primate anſwered with great dig- 


nity, that he was ſorry the ambaſſador's orders were of 
ſuch a nature, as to prevent his treating him with the 
reſpect due to his public character; but that he and the 
French reſident, Monſ. Hemin, were at liberty to leave 
Poland when they pleaſed. Upon ſome farther con- 
ference, the primate treated the ambaſſador only as 
Monf. de Paulmy, and the ambaſſador addreſſed the pri- 
mate only as archbiſhop. This interview, and the little 
ceremony with which it was carried on, was a proof 
what ſmall influence the French miniſtry had now in a 
nation, where their ambaſſadors, in former times, uſed 
to give Jaw, and where the will of their maſter ſometimes 
governed the reſolutions of the diet. | | 
XL. During theſe tranſactione, the Poliſh malcon- 
tents found refuge and protection in the Turkiſh domi- 
nions, where the Imperial and French miniſters had been 
very aſſiduous in repreſenting the election at Warſaw in 
a light very unfavourable to the intereſts of the Turkiſh 
empire. The Poles now applied themſelves with great 
aſſiduity to the affairs of the diet, though the Imperial 
ambaſſador had likewiſe withdrawn himſelf from War- 
ſaw, On the 3d of September, the diet conſulted upon 
the Padta Conventa, or Fundamental Compact, which 
| | PP 3 they 


they were to require their future king to ratify. . Such 
is the attachment of the Poles to their ancient uſages, 
that, during the debate, even points of dreſs became 
ſerious matters. All difficulties being at laſt ſurmount. 
ed, the Ruſſian and Pruſſian miniſters recommended, 
in form, count Staniſlaus Poniatowiki as a proper perſon 
to fill up the throne of Poland. The election ſermon 
was preached by a biſhop, and on the 7th of September 
he was choſen king, by the name and title of Staniſlaus 
Auguſtus king of Poland, and grand duke of Lithuania. 
Perhaps the election of no prince was ever made upon 
more conſtitutional principles, as nothing was omitted 
in the Pacta Conventa that could bring back the go. 
vernment of Poland to its firſt principles, or to guard 
againſt the crown, from being elective, becoming heredi. 
tarys The diet of election, though it laſted twelve days, 
and conſiſted of fix hundred nuncios, all attended with 
numerous retinues, | paſſed. without the leaſt | diſorder; 
and the. miniſters of the princes. who - eſpouſed count 
Poniatowſki's cauſe were early in their acknowledgments. 
The letter of congratulation, written by the king of 
Pruſſia, is a maſter-piece of the kind; and its com- 
poſit ion would do the greateſt honour to that monarch's 
genius, was it not conceived in a ſtyle more proper for 
a. pupil than an equal *. His Poliſh majeſty, ſince his 
election, has been recogniſed by all the courts that 
either befriended or did not oppoſe it, and has fully 
anſwered the high expectations that had been conceived 
of him while a candidate. He has eudeavoured to ex- 
tinguiſh that luxury and indolence to which the Poles, 
even by the forms of their government, are ſo much 
ſubjected. He ſets up the Engliſh nation to his people 
as the patterns of induſtry, and imports Engliſh manu- 
factures and commodities, that he may give his ſubjeCts 
ſome idea of the arts by which Great Britain has artain- 
ed to her preſent greatneſs. | 

SXLI. Notwithſtanding the good offices of the Impe- 
rial court to compoſe the differences between his Britan- 


nic 
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nie majeſty and the chapter of Oſnaburg, which, agree- 
able to the proviſion made by the treaty of Munſter, 
lected his Britannic majeſty's ſecond ſon Frederick to be 
their biſnop and ſovereign, differences on that head were 
now revived. As that prince was yet in his cradle, the 
elector of Cologne, being metropolitan of Oſnaburg, con- 
troverted the pretenſions of the chapter of that biſhopric 
to the adminiſtration of ſpiritual affairs during the mino- 
rity of the prince-biſhop, and nominated to exerciſe the 
faid adininiſtration on his part, the honorary biſhop of 
Ahauſen, with the title of pontifical vicar, and the dean 
and canon Charles de Vogelius, with that of vicar-ge- 
neral ; ordering all the inhabitants and ſubjects of the 
biſhopric to acknowledge them as ſuch, upon pain of ec- 
cleſiaſtical cenſure. This claim of the elector was entered 
rather for the form of preſerving his privilege as metropo- 
litan, than from any hopes of its ſucceeding. But a 
more ſerious diſpute ſucceeded between the chapter of Ol- 
naburg and his Britannic majeſty, who, as father and 
guardian to the prince-biſhop, claimed the temporal ad- 


| miniſtration and preſentation of the comitial ſuffrage in 


the diet of the Empire. The Hanoverian miniſtry pyb- 
liſhed a ſtrong memorial on this ſubje&, in which they 
brought various precedents to eſtabliſh the right of admi- 
niſtration in his majeſty s perſon. The chapter of Oſna- 
burg diſtributed to the members of the diet at Ratiſbon, 
before whom the diſputes were now brought, a reply to 
this memorial, tending 'to prove, that the regency of 
Oſnaburg belongs to the chapter during the minority of 
the biſhop, and likewiſe during the yacancy of the ſee. 
They pretended that, in former times, the emperor, as 
the head of the Germanic body, had a right to provide 
againſt ſuch minority; and that, fince his right was ex- 
tinguiſhed, the ſame authority had devolved upon the 
pope, through whom the chapter poſſeſſes it from cuſtom, 


| their own privilege, and the perpetual capitulation, from 


which, it has not derogated, excepting that the perpetual 
capitulation has aſſured to the minor biſhop a penſion of 
eight thouſand crowns, and the right of retaining near 
dhe regency two of his officers, in the quality of counſel . 
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4 | . | 
lors. The chapter then proceeded to deſtroy the parity 
alleged by the Hanoverian memorial to ſubſiſt between the 
preſent and former minorities and vacancies, and to ſhoy 
that they were ſettled under the mediation of the emperor, 
This diſpute, which in two former reigns would have 
become a parliamentary conſideration in England, was 
in this confined entirely to Germany. The memorial af 
the chapter was anſwered by baron Gemmingen, the elec. 
toral miniſter of Brunſwick, in another memorial, vindi. 
cating the principles on which the meaſures of his Britan- 
nic majeſty were founded, when a regency was eſtabliſhed 
during the minority of the prince-biſhop. There the 
affair reſted z but there was little doubt of the evange- 
lical body approving of the arrangements that had: been 
made by his Britannic majeſty. We muſt now attend to 
affairs in which England is more immediately concerned. 


CHAP. X. 


S I. Smuggling ſuppreſſed. & II. The Iſle of Mm 
purchaſed by government. & III. Hiftory of the Ger. 
man emigrants, & IV. Who are generouſly relieved, 
§ V. And ſent to America. & VI. High price of pro- 
ions. I VII. Which is proved to be the fed if 
combinations. & VIII. Iriſh importation allowed. 
& IX. Commercial duties refunded. & X. Further 
* of the militia. & XI. Difſen/ions in Pen. 
 ſylvania. & XII. Peace granted to ſome of the Ani. 
rican Indians. S XIII. Afivity of fir William Jobn- 
fon. & XIV. His treaty with the ſavages, and ſei. 
tlement of their boundaries. ö XV. . treaty 
cuil them concluded by colonel Bradfireet. I XVI. 
. Succeſsful expedition of colonel B MC againfl the De. 
laabares and Shawaneſe. ? XVII. A convoy robbed, 
S XVIII. Major Loftus obliged to return to Penſa. 
cla. & XIX. Remarkable obedience of the garriſon 
_ Halifax, & XX. Diſputes between tb. ee 
| : e 
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_ afembly of South Carolina. & XXI. State of the 445 
putes about the ſtamp duties in America. & XXII. The 
colonifls remonſtrate againſt theſe duties. & XXIII. 
Arguments again the taxation anſwered. & XXIV. 

State of the colonies. & XXV. Party diviſions. Ge- 
neral Conway diſiniſſed. & XXVI. Arguments in his 
favour. & XXVII.—XXIX. Hiftory of the che- 
valier d Eon. & XXX. Account of Mr. Legge's pa- 
pers. & XXXI. And of his difference with lord Bute. 

XXXII. Diſcovery of the longitude. & XXXIII. 
| Fucrety for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufattures, 
and Commerce. & XX XIV. Magdalen and other hoſ- 
pitals. & XXXV. Caſe of the Spitalfields weavers. 
& XXXVI. They preſent a ſecond petition to bis majeſty, 
$ XXXVII. Their riotous behaviour in Bloomfbury- 
ſquare. S XXXVIII. They continue their outrages. 
XXXIX. Vigilance of the magiſtrates. & XL. Cen. 
ſure on certain perſons. & XLI. State of parties, 
Speech of the king concerning a regency. XLII. The 
bill paſſes. F XLIII. Members of the council of re- 
gency. S XLIV. Caſe of @ minority. & XLV. Ge- 
neral remarks, | 
FI, AS the miniſtry ſet out upon a profeſſed principle, 
not only of economy, but improvement of the pb- 
lic revenue, they took into their conſideration the beſt me- 
thod of ace . the practice of ſinuggling, which had 
arrived to a height that greatly affected the national 
finances. The number of cutters and other veſſels that 
had been fitted out for the ſuppreſſion of this pernicious 
practice had been attended with excellent effects, not only 


| from the vaſt number of ſeizures they made, but as being 


ſo many proviſions for deſerving ſca-officers upon halt. 
pay, and providing and keeping up a body of ſeamen 


for the uſe of government; but they were not ſufficient 


for the extinction of the evil. The Iſle of Man, the pro- 
party of which belonged to the duke of Athol, and was. 
not ſubject to the 1 . laws, lay ſo conveniently 
for the purpoſes of ſmuggling, that it defeated the utmoſt | 
Tigilance of the government; and the evil was daily 
, 1 


| ſiipprels The illicit trade carried on in the Iſle of Man, 
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increaſing, ſo as to be ſeverely felt by the officers of the 
revenue in N So far back as the ſeventh and 
eighth years of the reign of king George I. ads of par- 
liament had been made for preventing ſuch illegal and 
deſtructive practices; but they were ineffectual for that 
purpoſe. The government then entered into a treaty for 
purchaſing the 5 of this iſland, or ſuch a right 
over it, as might deprive the ſmugglers of the haunts 
and conveniencies they had for earrying on their 
frauds ; but this expedient likewiſe proved ineffe&ual, 
for private reaſons, which are foreign to this hiſtory, 
Upon the death of the late duke of Athol, the treaty was 
renewed with greater probability of ſucceſs 3 but, in 
the mean while, the lords commiſſioners of the treaſury 
took the matter into their moſt ſerious conſideration, by 
repreſenting to the king and council, that the endeavours 
they had uſed for improving his majeſty's revenue of 
cuitoms, and preventing the many frauds committed, 
efpecially in the out-porte of this kingdom, were greatly 
obſtruQed by the preſent ſtate of the Iſle of Man, from 
whence a pernicious and illicit trade was carried on to the 
neighbouring coafis of Great Britain and Ireland, in vio- 
Jation of the laws of this country, and to the great detri- 
ment and diminution of the public revenue. 

{ I. Upon this repreſentation, . his majeſty, by the 
advice of his privy-counci!, publiſhed an order, fignifying 
His intentions, that the laws ſhould be ſtrictly put in ex- 
ecution againſt ſmuggling, particularly on the neighbour- 
ing coaſts of the Ifle of Man; in conſequence whereof, 


the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty were to ſtatin WM 


a number of ſhips and cutters, under the command of 
diſcreet officers, in the harbours, and on the coaſts of that 
iland, in order to carry his majeſty's intentions into ex- 
ecution ; and the government of Ireland were likewiſe to 

ive ſuch directions for carrying his majeſty's intentions 
into execution, as to them Night reſpectively appertain, 
In conſequence of this proclamation, his Britannic ma- 


jeſty's miniſters at foreign courts notified in the countries 


where they reſided, that his majeſty being determined to 
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would, for the future, pay no attention to the complaints 
of the merchants of any nation whatever, whoſe effects, 
{ent to the Iſle of Man to evade the cuſtoms, ſhould be 
ſeized and confiſcated. Thoſe intimations were attended 
with ſuitable effects, the parliament itſelf entering into 
the views of the miniſtry, by authoriſing them to pur- 
chaſe from the moſt noble proprietor of the iſland all the 
ſovereignty in it that he could claim; and the bargain 
being concluded, an act of parliament paſſed for that pur- 
poſe, and receiyed the royal aſſent. 2 of 

'$1IL In September this year, the public of England. 
was preſented with a new opportunity of exereiſing that 
charity which has always diſtinguiſhed it from the reſt of 
the world, even towards their enemies. An officious 
German colonel, pretending authority from the Britiſh, 
miniſtry, engaged about fix hundred proteſtant Wurtz- 
burghers aud Palatines to emigrate from their own 
country, with a promiſe of ſettling them in the iſlands of 
Saint John and Le Croix in America, Being unable to 
perform his contract, he abandoned them, after they had 
been ſhipped for England; and, upon their arrival at 
London, they were in danger of periſhing through want. 
About four hundred of them, who had defrayed their 
paſſage, were ſuffered to come on ſhore, * where ſome 
of them lay,“ to uſe the words of the reverend divine * 
who ſo compaſſionately publiſhed their caſe, and was 
highly inſtrumental in their relief, “during heavy rains, 
in the open fields adjacent to the metropolis, without 
coyering, without money, and,; in ſhort, without the 


common neceſſaries of life. Others lie languiſhing under 


the complicated evils of ſickneſs and extreme want; 
while the wo hundred who were left on board the ſhip 
were ſtarving for want of food, and rotting with filth 
and naſtineſs,” Their diſtreſſes were aggravated by 


other ſevere calamities, which were repfeſented by the 


reverend gentleman in his addreſs to the public in their 
behalf; in which he oblerved, that theſe wretched beings 


| 2 G. A Wachſel, miniſter of the German Lutheran 
hurch in Ayliffe-ſtreet, Goodman's Fields. | 
; | would 
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would think themſelves extremely happy if the Biitigh 
government would be graciouſly pleaſed to take them un- 
der its protection, to allow them for the preſent ſome 
und to lie on, tents to cover them, and any manner of 
ubſiſtence, till it ſhould be thought proper to ſhip them 
_ off, and ſettle them in any of its collinith in America, 
where, he doubted not, they would give their protectors 
and benefaQors conſtant proofs of their affection and gra- 
titude for ſuch kindneſs ; but that they had no friend who 
had intereſt enough to intercede effectually for them, or 

even knew the proper method of application. 91 
IV. Upon the publication of this movirg addreſs, 
x per ſonage of the hi heit rank ordered a hundred tents 
to be furniſhed, with all neceſſaries, from the Tower to 
the miſerable objects, and that the paſſage of all thoſe on 
mip- board ſhobld be paid before night; which was ac- 
cordingly done, This benevolence was attended with a 
bounty of three hundred pounds from the ſame royal 
hand, and generoufly ſeconded by private charities in 
„ Not an hour was loſt in relieying them. 
loney flowed in from all hands; ſubſcriptions were 
opened by public-ſpirited, gentlemen at the principal 
bankers and coffee-houſes in tlie city; and it is to the ho- 
nour of the preſent time, that above four hundred guineas 
(not to mention the many great and charitable donations 
that came by the like channels) were ſent from one cot- 
| fre-houſe. A phyſician of eminence, a ſurgeon, anda 
man-midwife, attended them gratis; and thei: ſituation 
in a very few days became more comfortable than proba- 
bly they had ever experienced in their native country. 
The gentlemen who had been the principal inſtruments, 
after Mr. Wachſel, of making their caſe known to the 
ublic, formed themſelves into a committee; and, far 
— confining their benevolence to a temporary relief, 
they applied themſelves properly to know the royal will 
as to the future diſpoſal of the emigrants. A molt gra. 
cious anſwer was returned by one of the ſecretaries of 
Gate, that his majeſty intended they ſhou}d be ſettled 
in South Carolina, and had ordered they ſhould receive 
one hundred and fifty ſtand of arms for their defence. 


2 


z 
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zv. In the mean time, the German colonel * who 
had decoyed and abandoned them, ventured: to come. to 
England, where he found the miniſtry enraged at his 
officiouſneſs, and at his having exceeded the powers that 
had been given him, which were now cancelled. He 
endeavoured to make an apology for his conduct, but it 
was not received, and, having run himſelf into debt, he 
thought it moſt prudent to diſappear. The ſums col- 
jede for their relief were far more than ſufficient to de- 
liver them from thoir preſent diſtreſſes; and the ſame 


- gentlemen we have mentioned publiſhed an advertiſement, 


which is recorded here as an unexampled memorial of 
Britiſh charity and generous foreſight f. Every thing 
being now prepared for their embarkation, they broke 
up their camp in the fields behind Whitechapel church ; 
and ſome of the gentlemen of the committee, together 
with the reverend Mr. Wachſel, attended them to the 
ſhips, while tears of gratitude flowed from theineyes ; 
and they went on board ſinging hymns of thankſgiving in 
8 their generous benefactors, whoſe charity ena- 
led the committee even to make ſome proviſion for 
them after their landing in America. There was the 
Fer merit in this noble charity, as the poor of Eng- 
and at this time lahoured under exceſſive hardſhips 
through the dearneſs of proviſions ; nor were there wanting 


many who blamed the charity given for the relief of the 


German emigrants, while ſo many Engliſh were diſtreſſed 
for bread. Tt ſoon appeared that the relief which had 
been afforded them was a national concern, and that they 
had been decoyed into England under the ſpecious pre- 
text of the good faith of the Britiſh miniitry f. We 

may 


— 


* See note [ Z] at the end of the volume. 


See note AA] at the end of the volume. ; 
The following advertiſement appeared in the Hague Ga. 
zette: One J. H. C de Stumpel, who- ſtyles himſelf a 
colonel in the ſervice of the king of Great Britain, having 
engaged a number of perſons to go into England, upon aſſur- 
ances which he gave them, that he was authoriſed by his Bri- 
tannic majeſty to promiſe them ſettlements in America, —_ 
| 2 | | that 
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may add to this, that the laws of England provide fg. 
ciently for her own poor, even without the aſſiſtance g 
private charity, which is far from being the caſe with g. 
gard to deſtitute foreigners. Hs = 
S VI. The public outery at the dearneſs of proviſion 
in a time of profound peace, and after a plentifiy harve, 
was ſo great, that the remedy became a parlizment:y 
conſideration. Some of the moft conſiderable butchers ay 
victuallers of ſhips in and about London were ordered u 
attend a committee of the houſe of commons, who fn 
upon this occaſion in March; and they uvanimoy 

agreed, that the beſt beef at that time coſt the vender thre 
pence a pound, which was about one halfpenny dear 
than it had generally been at that time of the year. Thi M 
prodigious riſe brought on other inquiries, which tex. 
minated much to the fame purpoſe; and it was found, 
that the price of butchers 'meat was dearer than it ha 
been during the heat of the late war. But the event 
all the mquiries ended in fixing the cauſes upon the (al. 
men; apon which they were ſent for and examined. At 
firſt, they laid the cauſe upon the vaſt increaſe of popu 
lation within the bills of mortality, which had rendem i 

the demand for proviſion exceſſive. This account ri 

being ſatisfaRory, they pretended that the riſe was own 
to the late ſcarcity of pork in the markets, which hat 
neceſſarily increaſed the price of every other ſpecies d 
animal food; becauſe the whole demand acted upa 
the whole quantity of the different ſorts of proviſions, 3 
upon one and the fame ſubject. They complained, tit 
the wetneſs of the ſeaſon and the ſcareity of fodder il 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred >nd ſixty two, with 
other natural cauſes, had reduced the quantity of fa 
cattle, by diſcouraging the farmers from rearing them, 


that they ſhould be carried there at the king's expenſe; inord! 
to prevent his continuing to impoſe upon the credulity oft 
public in this reſpect, it is thought proper to advertiſe, th Wi 
the ſaid Stumpel was never authoriſed, as he pretends, t 
engage people for thoſe ſettlements, nor to any pr 
Miſes on the part of the Britiſh miniſtry,” | 
$ VI. 
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| 5 VII. None of thoſe reaſons, however, were found 
ſufficient to account for the evil complained of; and the 
reſult of the inquiry was, that the ſcarcity was artificial, 
and raiſed by combinations, and the defe& of the laws 
regulating the ſale of cattle in the open markets. This 

ractice, though endeavoured to be ſtifled and concealed 
from the knowledge of the public, was an alarming eonſi- 
deration. It was proved, that a few engroſſers of cattle, 
either by themſelves or their agents, bought up large 
quantities of ſheep and oxen, on the road to the market, 
and thereby fixed the price for that day; while other 
| perſons bought up great numbers of ſheep and oxen, and, 
| after they were ſlaughtered, put what * they pleaſed 
upon them to the retail butchers; and that proviſions 
were thus doubly foreſtalled. It was evident that thoſe 
practices were confined to the London markets; becauſe, 
during the greatelt ſcarcity of proviſions in London, they 
fold at a very reaſonable price within thirty miles of that 
metropolis. Notwithſtanding the great attention paid by 
the parliament to this important affair, 4 the remedy 
of it was ſtill precarious; and a bill paſſed for enabling 
his majeſty, with the advice of his privy- council, to order 
W the free importation of proviſions from Ireland during the 
receſs of parliament, or as the neceſſity of the time may 
require. | 
5 VIII. In O ober following, the merchants of Lon- 
don petitioned his majeſty concerning the high price of 
proviſions: Upon which a council was immediately 
called ; and their evidence being there examined, a pro- 
clamation was ifſued for permitting the free importation 
of lalted beef, ſalted poi k, bacon, and butter, from Ire- 
land into England, provided the ſame be landed in any 
of the ports of England, until, on, or before the 31ſt of 
December next. And, in order to prevent all unlawful 
combinations for the enhancing the price of proviſions, and 
Wy for an encouragement to all who ſhall diſcover any con- 
cerned in ſuch illegal practices, and bring the offenders 
to conviction, his majeſty promiled, that all perth who 
| ſhall diſcover and cauſe ſuch offenders to be convicted, 
mall be entitled to a reward of one hundred pounds. 
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IX. The noble lord who had the glory of command. 


ing the Britiſh arms at the reduction of the Havannzé ire 
had, as is uſual in thoſe caſes; when the national acgui. dre 
lations of Great Britain are not reduced to any ſtil be 
form of civil government, impoſed certain duties up ul 
the Britiſh merchants during the time bis majefy; cet 
troops poſſeſſed that city. Upon the concluſion of th fü 
peace, the merchants applied to his lordſhip to have th | 
money refunded ; and he made a tender of it, to th PI 
amount, as is ſaid, of fifty thouſand pounds, clear 4 e 
all deductions, to the lords of the treaſury, who refuſed i tha 
receive it, or to defend any action that might be brought blit 
for levying thoſe duties; thinking, perhaps, that, boy. the 
ever they might be warranted by cuſtom, they were m 8 

- authoriſed by the laws of England. The money then wx Th 
paid to the claimants, but with the heavy deduCtion d þ- 
-lixteen per cent. 11 
$ X. The conſtitution of the militia of England he te. 


_ Engliſh artiſans and labourers, of all people in the world 
are the molt eaſily. brought into military diſcipline, wha 


country gentlemen, qualified only by property to hold ther 
commands, and unconnected with the army, Had formel 


granted to his majeſty, towards defraying the charged 
pay and clothing for the unembodied militia for one yet 


% 4 


jeſty's regular troops is not oy for qualifying; 


for ſome years engaged the public attention, and exp 
rience proved, that the profeſſion of an officer in his m. 


gentleman to ſerve his country in the field, and that ti 


they are convinced of their national utility. Ever ſincethe 
inſtitution of the militia, its officers, who are general 


their battalions into ſuch excellent order, that they vie 
both in diſcipline and appearance with the beſt yeteran 
in the military ſervice. This could not be done withait 
great attention of the legiſlature to the regular paymentd 
the men; and ſuch alterations of the former laws as wer 
judged neceſſary by experience, particularly with n. 
gard to their clothing, arms, and time of their ſervice 
* year produced ſome amendments in thoſe article 
and twenty thouſand ponnds on that account had bea 


0 


| tron 
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from the twenty-firſt of March one thouſand ſeven hun- 
WE (red and fixty-two. In conſequence of this, a bill had 
been brought in and paſſed in parliament this year, 
which gave many additional emoluments both to the offi- 
cers and common men of the unembodied militia for the 
future *. | 

xl. While the government was thus employed in 
providing for the internal ſafety of England, their colo- 
| nies in America were ſo much divided among themſelves, 
that ſome of them threatened a diſſolution of their eſta- 
blihments. The aſſembly of Penſylvania differed with 
E their government, as to the aſſeſſments to be made on the 
uncultivated lands of the proprietors, which the latter 
contended ought to be exempted from public taxations. 
The diſpute at laſt ran fo wo, that the aſſembly nnani-/ 
mouſly voted that they would adjourn, in order to con- 
ſult their conſtituents, whether an humble addreſs ſhould” 
be drawn up and tranſmitted to his majeſty, praying that 
he would be graciouſly pleaſed to take the people of the 
province under his immediate protection and government, 
by completing the agreement heretofore made with the 
W firſt proprietor for the ſale of the government to the crown. 
This reſolution met with a vigorous oppoſition from ſome” 
of the members at the next meeting of the aſſembly z but 
no deciſive reſolution was taken by his majeſty, though 
d _ were appointed for England on the part of the- 
8 aſſembly. | 5 
$ XII. We have already mentioned a congreſs opened 
on the 7th of September 1763, between fir William 
Johnſon and the Indians of the Six Nations, who appeared 
deſirous of continuing in a peaceable dependance upon 
England. Thoſe friendly Indians, however, could not 
| prevent the Senecas and their allies from continuing their 
depredations and murders ; and towards the end of Oc- 
tober, an account came to Philadelphia of twenty-four 
people being murdered in Smithfield townſhip by thoſe 
lavages, which rendered it neceſſary to proſecute the war 

againſt them with vigour. This had ſuch an effect, that 


* See note [BB] at the end of the volume. 
5 QQ2 the 
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the Indians, under the command of Pondiack (one of 
their moſt noted chiefs), conſiſting of the Ottawas, Ji. 
beways, Windots, and Powtewattamies, having loft 
near one hundred of their beſt warriors, and being in want 
of ammunition, applied to major Gladwin the con. 
mandant at Fort Detroit for peace. The major was fir 
from diſcouraging this propoſal, providing it was agree. 
able to the Britiſh commander in chief in North America; 
but he inſiſted, as an earnelt of their ſmcerity, upon their 
delivering up all the Engliſh priſoners in their cuſtody, 
which they immediately did, to the number of ſeventeen, 
and impeached ſome of the inhabitants of Montreal of in. 
ſtigating them to the hoſtilities they had committed. This 
agreement was the more acceptable, becauſe about ſe. 
venty Engliſh were ſtill languiſhing in the Indian town 
under the wounds they had received in the late aRion 
with colonel Bouquet. About this time, a moſt terrible 
misfortune. happened. to a freſh convoy from Niagara to 
Detroit, under the command of major Wilkins in boats, 
A violent ſtorm. overtook them, and eighteen were foun. 
dered in Lake Erie, with the loſs of ſeventy brave ma 
and ſome officers. The ſurvivors expected the ſame fate 
every moment, as their battoes were more than half ful 
of water, but they providentially eſcaped, though with 
the loſs of their proviſions and ammunition ; and, alta 
holding a council of war, they returned to Niagaia, 
XIII. In the mean time, fir William Johnſon wa 
indefatigable in reducing the rebellicus ſavages to thei 
duty. The friendly Indians were extremely uſeful and 
active in this ſervice and, in the beginning of March, 
near the main branch of the Suſquehanna, they perceived 
a large party of the Delawares, who were enemies to the 
Engliſh, on their march to attack ſome of the ne;ghbous 
ing ſettlements. The friendly Indians immediately iur- 
rounded them, and delivered them up bound to fir Wil 
liam Jobnſen. In Penſylvania, the frontier inhabitants 
continued to be peſtered and cut off by the ſavages, and 
were at laſt rendered ſo deſperate, that they even threat, 
ened to treat the Quakers, who form the main body d 
that flouriſhing colony, in the ſame manner as if thy 
welt 
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were declared enemies, imagining that 3 encouraged 
and protected the ſavages. It is impoſſible to foreſee 
how far theſe depredations would have been carried, had 
it not been for the activity of fir William Johnſon and 
colonel Bradſtreet, who brought the Senecas (one of the 
revolted tribes of the Troquois, and the moſt inveterate 
enemies to the Engliſh) to a treaty at his houſe, at 
Johnſon's Hall. „„ a 3 3 

$ XIV. Sir William appeared there on the 3d of April, 
in the character of his majeſty's ſole agent and ſuper:n- 
tendant of Tndian affairs for the northern parts of North 
America, and colonel of the fix united nations, their 
allies and dependants. The Seneca deputies attending 
at the fame time, a treaty was drawn up and concluded, 
by which it was agreed, that the Seneca nation do imme 
diately ſtop all hoſtilities, and ſolemnly engage never 
more to make war upon the Engliſh, or ſuffer any of 
their people to commit any acts of violence upon the per- 
ſons or properties of any of his Britannic majeſty's ſub- 
jets: That they forthwith collect all the Engliſh pri- 
ſoners, deſerters, Frenchmen, and negroes amongſt them, 
and deliver them up to fir William Johnſon (together 
with the two Indians of Kanefto, who murdered the 
traders in November 1762), previous to the treaty of 
peace; and that they engage never to harbour or conceal 
any deſerters, Frenchmen, or negroes, nor hinder their 
being apprehended in any part of their country : That 
the lands from the fort of Niagara, extending eaſterly, 
along Lake Ontario, about four miles, comprehending 
the Petit Marais, or landing-place, and running from 
| thence ſoutherly, about fourteen miles, to the creek 
above Fort Schloſſer, or Little Niagara, and down the 
ſame to the river or trait ; thence down the river or 
trait, and acroſs the ſame at the great catara&t ; "thence - 
northerly to the banks of Lake Ontario, at a creek or 
imall lake about two miles weſt of the fort, and thence 
eaſterly along the banks of the great Lake Ontario, and 
acroſs the river or ſtrait to Niagara. comprehending the 
whole carrying-place, with the lands on both ſides of the 

ſtrait, and containing a tract of about fourteen miles in 


QQ3 length 
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length and four in breadth, ſhall be ceded to his majeſty 
and his ſucceſſors for ever, in full right. And the $&. 
necas do engage never to obſtruct the paſſage of the car. 
rying-place, or the free uſe of any part of the ſaid trad; 
and will likewiſe give free liberty of cutting timber fo 
the uſe of his majeſty, or that of the garriſons in any other 
part of their country not comprehended therein: That 
they allow a free — 1 through their country from that 
of the Caugas to Niaga:a, or elſewhere, for the uſe of 
his majeſty's troops and ſubjects for ever: That ſhould 
any Indian commit murder, or rob any of his majeſty's 
ſubjects, he ſhall be immediately delivered up to be tried 
and puniſhed according to the equitable laws of England; 
and ſhould any white man be guilty of the like crime to. 
wards the Indians, he ſhall be immediately tried, and 
puniſhed, if guilty : For the due performance of the abore 
and other articles, the Senecas were to deliver up thre: 
of their chiefs as hoſtages. Sir William Johnton hay. 
ing properly engroſſed the above articles, which were 
3 to by the Seneca deputies, to whom they were en 


plained, engaged by virtue of his full powers, that the 

ſaid Indians ſhould have a full pardon for all paſt tranſ. 
greſſions, and be left in the peaceable — of al ſo1 

their rights not comprized in the foregoing articles ; and 
on their ſubſcribing to the definitive treaty of peace, they we 
ſhould once more be admitted into the covenant chain of bat 
friendſhip with the Engliſh ; and be indulged with a tree, wh 
fair, and open trade, io long as they abide by their ei- ho! 
gagements, em 
$ XV. Nothing now remained for the pacification « boz 
North America, but to reduce the Delawares, Sha- and 
waneſe, Hurons of Sanduſky, and other Indians of the dee 
countries between Lake Erie and the Ohio. For this and 
purpoſe, colonel Bradſtreet was ordered to advance with fror 
à conſiderable body of men from Niagara to the countries Tu 
of thoſe ſavages; and colonel Bouquet ſet out with ano- the 
ther body for the ſame purpoſe, from Canada, intending ſom 
to carry the war through their moſt remote habitations, Wil we: 

a 


if they did not ſubmit in time. Thoſe vigorous meaſures 
produced the proper effects; for when colonel 1 were 
| 5 F arrived 


* —_— * e _— 


4 were inſtantly brought in by the ſavages, who promiſed 
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arrived at Preſque Iſle, in Auguſt, deputies from the 
ſeveral nations above mentioned met him, and a peace 
was concluded on the following terms: That within 
twenty-five days, all the priſoners in the hands of the fa- 
vages ſhould be delivered up to him at Sanduſky : That | 
they ſhould renounce all claim to the polts and torts poſ- 
ſeſſed in their country by the Engliſh, who ſhould be at 
liberty to erect as many more as ſhould be thought neceſ- 
fary tor the ſecurity of their trade, and with as much 


land to each fort, for raiſing proviſions, as a cannon ſhot 


can fly over. As it was proper, if poſſible, to give 
thoſe ſavages ſome idea of the Engliſh government, by 
another article it was provided, that if any Indian there- 


| after kill avy Engliſhman, he ſhould be delivered up by 


his nation, and tried by the Engliſh Jaws, only to have 


half the jury Indians; and if any ene of the nations renew 
| the war, the reſt ſhould join us to bring them to reaſon, 


It was likewiſe provided, that fax of the deputies ſhould 


remain with the colonel as hoſtages ; and the other four, 


with an Engliſh officer, and one of our Indians, ſhould 


| proceed immediately to acquaint thoſe nations with theſe 


terms of peace, and forward the collecting of the pri, 
ſoners, to be ready at the day appointed. . 
XVI. The ſavages againſt whom Bouquet marched 
were more intractable. They conſiſted of the moſt bar- 
barous and perfidious of the Delawares and Shawaneſe, 
who had broken the ties which even barbarous nations 


bold ſacred among each other. Their treachery was 


emboldened by their ſitnation among woods, which they 
boaſted were inacceſſible to the Engliſh. The regular 
and provincial troops, under colonel Bouquet, having 
been joined by a good body of volunciers from Virginia, 


and others from Maryland and Penſylvania, marched 


from Fort Pitt the beginning of Odober, and got to 

uſcarowas about the 15th. The colonel's march threw 
them into ſuch conſternation, that, after hovering tor 
ſome time round his army, they propoſed an accommoda- 


tion. His anſwer was, that he could not treat till they 


had delivered up all their priſoners z and about twenty 


to 
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to deliver up the reſt. Finding that no regard was pa d 
to their promiſes, they fixed upon the 1ſt of November 
for delivering up the whole at the Forks of the Muſking. 
ham, about one hundred and fifty miles from Fort Pitt, 
the centre of the Delaware towns, and near to the mof 
conſiderable ſettlement of the Shawaneſe. The colonel 
followed them with his army to the place appointed, and 
abliged the Delawares, with ſome broken tribes of fa. 
vages, to bring in all their priſoners, even to the children 
born of white women, and to tie or fetter thoſe who were 
grown as ſavage as themſelves, and unwilling to leave 
them, and bring them bound to the camp. They were 
then informed, that they muſt ſend off deputies to fir 
William Johnſon, who was empawered to impoſe upon 
them the terms by which they might have peace, but 
which muſt be ratified by all their nations: In the mean 
while, they were to leave with the colonel a certain num. 
ber of their chiefs as hoſtages, that no hoſtilities ſhould 
be committed during the dependance of the negotiation, 
The Delawares and the broken ſavage tribes (ſome of 
whoſe names were ſcarcely ever known before by Euro. 
peans) agreed to thoſe terms; but they were rejected by 
the Shawaneſe, and the colonel ordered his troops to ad- 
vance into the heart of their country. This vigorous 
een daunted the ſavages, an they conſented to 
give up forty priſcners immediately, and to fend the re. 
mainder in the ſpring to Fort Pitt. This laſt condition 
was again rejected by the colonel, becauſe no faith was to 
be given to their piomiſes; and the ſavages, who are na. 
turally cowards, admitted into their towns detachments 
of the army, who collected the reſt of the priſoners, the 
whole amounting to above two hundred, beſides about 
one hundred more, who were expected from the more 
diſtant Shawaneſe towns. They then delivered to the 
colonel fix of their chiefs as hoſtages, and named deputies, 
who were to proceed to fir William Johnſon. Thoſe wile 
and reſolute meaſures reſtored ſecurity to the Britiſh 
back-planters in North America. | 
S XVII. Sir William Johnſon purchaſed at Philadel- | 
phia a conſiderable quantity of Engliſh goods, wich 


welt, 
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were, at the ratification of the general peace, to be diſ- 


tributed among the Indians, at the expenſe of the govern- 


ment; and ſome private adventurers at the ſame time 
gave orders for a ſupply of the like goods to be trucked 
with the ſavages, the whole being loaded on eighty pack - 


| horſes. This great ſupply was intended not only to con- 


ciliate the friendſhip and affections of thoſe Indian tribes, 
but to open again the channels of a commerce that had 


| always proved beneficial to the Engliſh. This laudable 
| meaſure was defeated by the Engliſh ſettlers themlelves, 


in a manner that would have diſhonoured the moſt brutal 
tribe of the ſavages. While the convoy was on its way 


to Fort Pitt, a number of diſorderly people at Cumber- 
land r cue it in the woods, killed ſome of the 


horſes, and plundered all the packs. Some of thoſe 
banditti being apprehended by a ſmall party of troops 


| which was called from Fort Loudon, were reſcued by 


their aſſociates in the gang, and only three were carried 
priſoners to the fort. It was ſoon beſet by the rioters, 
who threatened to ſtorm it, and to put every man within 
it to the ſword, unleſs the three priſoners in it were ſet 
at liberty. The fort being untenable by fo ſmall a gar- 
riſon, they were accordingly delivered up, upon their 
making a ſlight promiſe that they ſhould appear at the 
next court, 

XVIII. The poſt of the Illinois being thought of 
importance for the protection of the back - ſettlers and the 
Britiſh traders towards the Ohio and the Miſſiſſippi, 
major Loftus was ordered to proceed with the twenty- 
ſecond regiment, conſiſting of about three hundred men, 
from Penſacola up the laſt mentioned river, and to take 


poſſeſſion of the poſt. The diſtance was five hundred 


leagues, and the current was ſo rapid, that they could 


| Not proceed ten miles a- day. When they had got about 


ſeventeen leagues up the river, ten men were killed, and 


as many wounded; by the Indians. They attempted to 
land, but were prevented by a: ſmart fire from the ſa 


vages; upon which the major having before leſt ſifty- 
| ſeven men by deſertion, thought proper to return to Pen- 


facola, Complaints of this infringement of the peace 
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were made to monſieur d' Abbadie, the Freneh governo 
of New Orleans, who diſclaimed all knowledge of 
the attack, and pretended to order the Indians to. defi 
from ſuch for the future. It ſeems however probable, 
that thoſe and other hoſtilities committed about this 
time againſt the Britiſh ſubjets in America, though 
not. authoriſed by the court of France, or any of its 
ernors, were . prompted by French agents and Je. 
its, the devoted enemies of all proteſtants, eſpecially 
Engliſh. | 

5 XIX. In April, the garriſon of Halifax in Now 
Scotia gave a ſignal proof of their obedience to military 
diſcipline... The ſame orders that had occaſioned the 
Quebec mutiny, had been ſen: from general Gage at 
Montreal to major Hamilton, -who commanded in gar. 
riſon the fortieth regiment, and a company of the royil 
artillery at Halifax. He ordered his men under arms 
upon their reſpective parades, and acquainted them with 
the orders {to which it is probable they were no ftran. 
gers), telling them at the ſame time, they muſt be carrie 
into immediate execution. The men preſented a paper 
to their ſerjeant-major, which they required to be deli. 
vered to the major. It was penned in a manner and 
ſtyle that does great honour to them, both as ſoldiers and 
ſubjects, and ſeems indeed to have been drawn up by no 
vulgar hand.—They expreſſed their conſciouſneſs of 
having at all times faithfully diſcharged their duty to 
his majeſty, © and (continued they) conſidering ourſelves 
after the war in a ſtate of baniſhment, when we hoped to 
return home, the regiment having ſerved upwards of 
forty years abroad, do acknowledge that we thought it 
hard to pay for proviſions in a country where they had 
always been allowed, and where neceſſaries are ſo dear; 
» and we were ſorry to be under a neceſſity of declining 
the ſtoppage till his majeſty's pleaſure was further known, 
which indulgence the general at firſt promiſed us. But 
having this day received his majeſty's final orders for WF ©" 
the ſtoppages, with his moſt gracious promiſe of relief th 

| by rotation, we think it our indiſpenſable duty mot 

humbly to obey ; and beg you would be pleaſed to ac. 

; | quaint 
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quaint the general, and his majeſty's ſecretary at war, 


with our intentions. | 

XX. About this time, the aſſembly of South Ca- 
rolina had ſuch diſputes with their governor, that they 
drew up 2 petition againſt him to the king. The lords 
of trade had ſent to that province a number of French 
proteſtants in the filk manufactory, and recommended 
them to be ſettled there. This was undoubtedly a moſt 
valuable acquiſition to the colony; but the differences 
between the governor and the inhabitants for ſome time 
prevented any proviſion _—_ made for the emigrants, 
till the common houſe of aſſembly voted them five hun- 
dred pounds. In July following, general Gage wrote 
to the governor of that provinee a letter, recommending 
proviſion to be made for the Cherokee and Chichafah In- 
dians, in order to prevail on them to intercept a convoy 


of ſupplies from the French to the Shawaneſe, Dela- 


wares, and the Indians of Detroit, and to aſſiſt his ma- 
jeſty's troops going up to the Miſſiſſippi. The council, 
ſome time before this meſſage, had rejected ia tax bill, 
which had paſſed the houſe of aſſembly, for paying the 
debts of the province; and though they were not inſen- 
ſible of the juſtice and expediency of what had been re- 
commended by general Gage, yet they made uſe of that 
rejection as an argument for oppoſing his requeſt, by al- 
leging, that they could not conſent to any increaſe of the 
pong expenſes z becauſe the ſuppliers of the public, 

y the ſaid rejection, mutt clearly perceive, that their 
hopes of payment do not ſo much depend on the faith ' 
and honour of their natural repreſentatives, as upon the 
caprice and pleaſure of the council, and very often even 
of a majority of ſuch as are altogether placemen, and 


have no natural tie or connexion whatever with the pro- 


vince. On the 21ſt of Auguſt, however, the lieutenant 
governor of South Carolina gave his affent for laying a 


| Uuty of about fourteen pounds fifteen ſhillings and nine- 


pence ſterling, equal to one hundred pounds currency; 


on all negroes to be imported into the province, after 
| the rſt of January ſeventeen hundred and fixty-fix. 


$ XXI. 
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& XXT. About this time, an univerſal ſpirit of dif,, Ml t! 
tistection with the mother- country gained ground among d 
all her coloniſts in America, and gave room for may e 
dark ſuſpicions, which the conduct of the afſemblics v 
there rather increaſed than allayed. Some of them went 
even ſo far as to diſpute the right of Great Britain t 
tax them. They pretended that they were, by the com. 
mon law of England, which their predeceſſors carrie 
with them to America, exempted. from all taxations, 
but by their conſent: That the grants of the crown en- 
titled them io the ſame privilege: That their not being 
repreſented in the Britiſh parliament freed them from all 
ſuch impoſitions; and that it was impraCclicable for the 
leg iſlature to exerciſe juriſdiction in ſuch a caſe. In the 
year ſeventeen hundred and {ixty- four, when certain du- 
ties were impoſed upon the colonies, to be applied fer 
their own defence, the firſt lord of the treaſury in Eng. 
land, out of tenderneſs to the Americans, poſtponed the 
charging them with ſtamp duties, till the ſenſe of ther 
ſeveral aſſemblies could be taken, how far they were 
willing to make a compenſation in any other form, for 
the revenue that ſuch a taxation might produce. This 
was ſo uncommon an initance of condeſcenſion, that the 
agents for the colonies reſiding at London, thought it their 
duty to wait upon him as chancellor of the exchequer, 
and return him thanks in the name of their conſtituents; 
and he took that opportunity to inform them, that it 
was then in the power of the colonies, by agreeing to 
that tax, to eſtabliſh a precedent for their being con. 
ulted for the future, before any tax was impoſed up 
them by the Bruſh parlianent. 

S XXII; This humanity. was far from having the 
proper effect; for the coloniſts being informed of the liam 
chancellor's propoſal, inſtead of complying, remot- 
ſtrated; and, as we have already hinted, ſome of then I Ame 
actually ſent over petitions to the king, lords, and com. WF tie | 
-mons, poſitively and directly queſtioning the power of Wi heirs 
the parliament, in impoſing any tax that could affect tie Wi ! 
properties of the coloniſts; and though ſome of the WW faihe 


-provinces were more moderate in their remonſtrances, th act | 
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1 they did not inſtruct their agents either to agree to the 


duty in queſtion, or to offer any compenſation to be ex- 
| empted from it. Two of the agents only ſaid, that they 
were inſtructed to conſent, that their principals ſhould 


bear their proportion of the duty; but they did not 
venture, when queſtioned, to ſay, that they were au- 
thoriſed to agree for any particular ſum. All imaginable 
methods were taken to convince the coloniſts of their 
miſtake, before the matter came under a parliamentary 
conſid erat ion. | | | | 
XXIII. It was unanſwerably proved, that the com- 
mon law of England could object to no tax impoſed by 
the Britiſh parliament. With regard to charters or 
grants of the crown, that of Penſylvania (which has 
been always theught to be extremely favourable to the 
coloniſts) exprelly reſerved to parliament the power of 
taxing them; and the legitlative aſſemblies of Connecti 
cut, Maſſachuſets Bay, New Hampſhire, and Rhode 
Iſland, are tied up from paſling any acts that are repug- 
| nant, or not conformable, to the laws of Great Britain. 
The people of Maryland are the only Britiſh provincials 
in America, whoſe charter declares, © That the inha- 
bitants ſhall not be 1ubje& to any impoſitions or taxes, 
but ſuch us their houſe of burgeſſes ſhall conſent to.“ 
But they were almoſt the only people in America who 
did not pretend to be exempted from parliamentary tax- 
ation. This acquieſcence proceeded from a rational con- 
viction, that the exemption expreſſed in their charter, 
though it limited the power of the prerogative, could 
not limit that of the parliament, which has exerciſed acts 
of iegiſlature, over-ruling even the common law of Eng- 
land, in America. This was proved by an act of par- 
liament paſſed in 1733, which abrogates ſo much of the 
common law as relates to the deſcents of freeholds in 
America, takes from the ion the right of inheritance in 
| the lands the crown had granted to the father, and his 
WT ficirs in abſolute fee, makes them aſſets, and applies them 
| to the payment of Jebts and accounts contracted by the 
father, without the participation of the ſon. The ſame 
act ſet aſide the fort of evidence. required by the com- 
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mon law, and eſtabliſhed by every court of juſtice in 
America in proof of a debt, and enjoins the admiſſion af 
an affidavit made ex parte by a perſon in Great Britain, 
before the chief magiſtrate of any corporation, as eri. 
dence equivalent to viva wore evidence in all courts of 
Juſtice m the colonies. Were any farther proof of the 
parliament's power over the colonies wanting, the mu. 
tiny and deſertion bill, which renders the troops raiſe 
in America ſubject to the ſame pains and penalties as the 
Britiſh, might be inſtanced; as the American tr 
never were liable to thoſe puniſhments before the firſt year 
of the late war. The reaſoning drawn againſt the Ame. 
rican taxations, becauſe the inhabitants are not repre. 
ſented in the Britiſh parliament, is equally abſurd and 
dangerous, as it is certain, that ſixteen out of twenyt 
parts of the people of Great Britain are not repreſented 
in parliament. Mancheſter, Sheffield, Birmingham, with 
many other opulent and populous places in England, 
might urge the ſame plea with much better grace. A 
fo the impracticability or mconveniency of the Britiſh 
parliament taxing the American colonies, the latter ar. 
gument was admitted; but as there was an indiſpenſa- 
ble neceſſity for the taxation, the impoſing it by par- 
Hament was the only method that could aniwer the pur. 
-poſe, fince the colunies could never agree among then. 
ſelves about their ſeveral proportions of the duty, and 
the prerogative could not warrant the crown in infiſting 
upon any ſpecifical ſum from each province. 
 '& XXIV. Such was the ſtate of this moſt important 
-queition at a time when the Britiſh colonies were in a 
more flouriſhing ſtate than ever they had experiencet, 
They owed to the merchants of London four million 
ſterling, and the latter were ſo ready and willing to git 
them tarther credit, that ſome of the American legiliz 
tures (as appears by the tax, amounting almoſt to 3 
prohibition, we have already mentioned impoſed up0t 
the importation of negroes into South Carolina) paſei 
acts againſt incurring ſuch credit for the future. Ti 


 . wnbounded confidence of the Britiſh merchapts au 


from their knowing, that no provincial legiſlature had! 
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power to bar them from recovering their property, even 


jn the inmoſt recefſes of America, and that no fraudu- 
ent inveſtiture could evade the juſtice of the Enęliſh laws. 


| Upon the whole, however divided the Britiſh parliament 


was in other points, all the members concurred in not 
{uffering the petition, which queſtioned their juriſdiction, 
to be read in the houſe of commons. It was propoſed on 
the part of the miniſtry, in order to mitigate matters, 
that the agents ſhuuld jo nin a petition to the houſe, for 


| their being heard by counſel in behalf of their reſpective 


colonies againſt the tax. But though a very favourable 
precedent might have thereby been eſtabliſhed in favour 
of the colonies, the agents did not think themſelves em- 
powered to agree to ſuch a petition. Tt is certain, that 
the Britiſh coloniſts of America were every day firetch- 
ing their reſentment againſt their mother-country as far 
as they could, by encouraging manufaQures of every 
kind in prejudice of thoſe of Great Britain, and even 


by abridging themſelves of the conveniencies of life, that 
they might diſcourage the conſumption of Britiſh com- 


modities.-We are now to return to the affairs of 


| England. | 


XXV. During the ſeſſion of parliament, ſome of 
the members who were in the higheſt poſts in the army, 
thought proper to diſſent from the miniſiry, eſpecially in 
the great queſtion of the legality of general warrants, 
and among others, lieutenant-general Conway had dif- 
tinguiſhed himſelf, or at leaſt it was fo repreſenteJ, in 
the oppoſition. The adminiſtration, with the chancellor 


of the exchequer at its head, had again and again in- 


ited upon extirpating the practice of ifſuing ſuch war- 
rants from a ſecretary of ſtate's office, and for making 
them illegal ; while the oppoſition, as we have already 


teen, inſiſted upon declaring them ſo by a vote of one 
houſe of parliament ; and the diviſion ran ſo near, that 


the court carried the queſtion only by fourteen voices, 
viz, two hundred and thirty-two to two hundred and 
eigliteen. Had the queſtion heen decided in-favour of 
the oppoſition, the Monument of London was to have 
illuminated in the ſame manner as it was in the year 
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1732, when the famous exciſe ſcheme was defeated; and 
the moſt triumphant rejoicings were to have been cele. 
brated. As preparations for thoſe purpoſes had heen 
openly made, they were confidered as ſo many inſults 
upon government ; and however the zeal of the citizens, 
or independent and uninformed perfons, might influence 
them, it was thought indecent in any of the king's fer. 
vants to countenance ſuch proceedings. The general 
officer, already mentioned, was repreſented as being an 
important acquiſition to the minority, and of not only 
voting, but ipeaking in the moſt unguarded terms again 
the miniſter's perſon, and even his capacity for bulinek, 
Whatever may be in thoſe allegations, it is certain that 
the general was diſmiſſed from his employments, both at 
court and in the army. Without preſuming to deſcend 
into an examinaticn either of the juſtice or merits of this 
diſmiſſion, it is certain that it was unpopular, and 
opened a wide field of accuſation againſt the miniſtry, 
The general had been twenty-ſeven years in the ſervice, 


and had been formed under, and approved of by thoſ || 


great commanders, the duke of Cumberland and prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick. His conduct, in a militay 
capacity, had been not only unexceptionable, but er- 
emplary; and, in the houſe of commons, he was confi- 
dered as the ableſt ſpeaker of any officer in the army. 

- $ XXVT. The diſmiſſion of lord Cobham, the duke 


of Bolton, and the earl of Weſtmoreland, in the late 


reign, was inſtanced by the friends of the miniſtry, 282 
recedent for that of the general; but, ſaid the friends of 
Ir. Conway, „That thoſe officers were broken is cer- 

tainly true ; but with a wide and material difference fron 

the cafe of general Conway. They were engaged in the 
moſt offenſive and declared oppoſition againit the court, 
and yet their: diſmiſſion was diſcuſſed in parliament, and 
followed by a memorable proteſt, ſigned by ſeveral grett 
lords now living.” Whether the ſtep was conftitutionl 
or not, is another queſtion ; but it certainly bore nore- 
ſemblance to the caſe of Mr. Conway, who was in noch- 
poſition. Theſe facts, on which this reaſoning wit 
founded, were ſtrongly oppoſed by the — 
* W 
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who pretended that the general had been perſonally ob- 
noxious to the government, by exceeding the hounds even 


of his parliamentary capacity, in oppoſing his majelty's 


meaſures, and that he had officiouſly interfered in the 
cale of general warrants, The diſpute is delicate, ſup- 
poling (what never can be admitted) that a member of 

rliament can be independent as an officer of the army. 
The general and his friends very properly inſiſted upon his 
being as independent as any cther gentleman in the houſe 


of commons, and that he ought to be as free in giving his 


vote. His majeſty's miniſters were far from diſputing 
that principle; but they pretended that the king ought to 
have an equal freedom in employing whom he pleaſed in 
the departments that were in his diſpoſal. Thus the 
veſtion was balanced; but with this advantage on the 
fide of the crown, that the heat of the party, for which 
the general was an advocate, was now increaſed, fo as to 
threaten a civil commotion, in which caſe the aſſiſtance 
of the military muſt be called in. The reſult is, that every 
military gentleman, however independent his ſeat in par- 
hament may be, muſt conſider himſelf as dependant upon 
the crown, for holding his preferments in the army. S 
XXVII. An affair of but little conſequence to the 
public, at this time engroned its attention to a degree 
bardly credible, A perſon who called himſelf the che- 
valier D'Eon, and pretending to be of a noble family in 
France, had ſerved with applauſe in the French army, 
and abtained the rank of captain of dragoons in that ſer- 
vice. He had been employed as ſecretary to a French 
embaſſy in Ruſſia, and acquitted himſelf ſo ably, that 
he was taken into the ſervice of the duke de Belleifle and 
the cardinal de Bernis, by whale intereſt he was made 
ſecretary to the marquis D' Hoſpital, lately appointed 


ambaſſador to Ruſſia. In this ſecond ſecretaryſhip he 


dehaved fo well, that the duke de Choiſeul procured him 
a penſion of two thouſand livres a year from the French 
king; and when the duke de Nivernois was nominated 
ambaſſador to the court of Great Britain, he appointed 
this chevalier to be his ſecretary, The duke mentioned 
him in ſuch favourable terms to his Britannic majelty, 
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that he was employed to carry the ratifications of the de. 
finitive treaty to France; and when the duke de Niver- 
nois left the court of Great Britain, he remained at Lon. 
don with the character, firſt of miniſter, then of miniſter 
plenipotentiary, for the affairs of France. $48 
S XXVIII. The count de Guerchy being appointed 
to ſucceed the duke de Nivernois as ambaſſador extraor- 
dinary to the court of England, the chevalier*s functions, 
as miniſter plenipotentiary, ceaſed of courſe ; and he 
was ordered to reſume the function of ſecretary, but oc. 
caſionally he had a chance of acting as miniſter plenipo- 
tentiary when the ambaſſador returned to France. He 
diſda:ned this degradation; and though he received from 
the duke de Praſlin, not only his letters of revocation, but 
an expreſs order to repair to Paris, he refuſed to preſent 
the foi mer to his Britannic majeity, who, on a complant 
being made by the French court, prohibited, by an article 
in the London Gazette, his appearing at court. The 


chevalier's reſentment broke forth in the moſt extraordi. 


nary publication which ever appeared, that of all the 
ſecrets, both perſonal and political, concerning the ne- 
gotiation between the courts of England and France; 
and this was done with ſo little reſerve, that he hurt his 
friends as well as his enemies. It muſt be owned, that 
the chevalier, by this publication, exhibited hoth the 
court and finances of France in a moſt dejpicable light; 
and this undoubtedly contributed to the reſentment of that 
court. The count de Guerchy had ſtrong reaſons, which 
we ſhall not here particularize, for proſecuting the che- 
valier with ſeverity, and he brought agamft him an in- 
formation in the court of king's bench for a libel. The 
chevalier at firſt thought himſelf protect ed by his character, 
but he ſoon found that the laws of England were ſuperior 
even to the king. He wrote and printed letters to the 
lord chief juſtice Mansfield, the ear] of Bute, earl Tem- 
ple, and Mr. Pitt, weakly imagining that he might 
thereby unite both the court and oppoſition in his favour, 
Finding all his efforts for that purpoſe ineffectual, he 
' endeavoured to intereſt the public in his quarrel, by the 
following alarming declaration, which he — 
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« am (ſays he) aſſured, from undoubted authority, 
that my enemies have reſolved to carry me off by force or 
ſtratagem. London, at this inſtant, ſwarms with officers 
and ſpies from the police of Paris, with a captain at their 
head; they keep about between the bridges of London 
and Weſtminſter, in which, ſhould they unhappily ſeize 
my perſon, they mean to tranſport me to Graveſend, where 
a ſmall armed veſſel is held in readineſs to {41 with me 
to France, the initant I am conveyed on board | 
XXIX. It mutt be acknowledged, that the chevalier 
could not have fallen upon a more effectual method for 
prepoſſeſſing the public of England in his favour, than by 
the above pretext; but to add commiſeration to reſentment, 
in his letter addreſſed to lord Mansfield, he had the follow - 
ing expreſſions: I carefully avoid every one the leaſt in- 
fringement of the laws; if the laws then were to appear 
armed againſt my liberty, ought not I to ſuppoſe it a pre- 
tence uſed by my enemies to get me in their power? And 
in this caſe, does not the law authoriie me to repel force 
by force? And ſhould the moſt fatal accidents reſult 
from ſuch a ſtep, were theſe laws to condemn me, which 
I cannot conceive, the ſpirit of thoſe laws mult feel the 
ſtroke.” The voice of the public certainly befriended 
the chevalier, till it was diſcovered that his apprehenſions 
were entirely without foundation; and heing found 
guilty of a libel againſt the count de Guerchy, he was 


forced to abſcond. This drew upon him many legal 


cenſures, and the public were for ſome time amazed at a 
pompous account publiſhed in the newſpapers, of a pri- 
vate houſe in Scotland- yard having been broken open by 


| fix perſons to find him; but this was ſoon diſcovered to 


de only in courſe of the legal proceſs awarded againſt him 
for not ſurrendering himſelf to the court where he was 


found guilty; and thechevalier was afterwards outlawed. 


XXX. The death of Mr. Legge about this time 
raiſed the expectations of the public to an inconceivable 
degree. He had informed his friends, that he was poſ- 
ſeſſed of papers that would ſet the late miniſter, the earl of 
Bute, and his arbitrary prineiples, in the moſt odious 
light; and he had even the weakneſs to exact from a 

| : perſon 
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: 2 he had no great knowledge of, but who attendel 
im in his dying hours, a promiſe that thoſe papers ſhould 
be publiſhed after his death. he report of this ſpread 
abroad; the expectations of the public were raiſed ; and 
even an impeachment was talked of againſt the accuſe 
nobleman. The papers were publiſhed, with a moſt ex- 
aggerated character of Mr. Legge, extolling him as the 
greateſt miniſter, the fineſt gentleman, and one of the 
beſt men that this country or age had produced, The 
whole of this formidable charge proved to be a defir 
which his preſent majeſty, very poſſibly by lord Bute's 
influence, had, that fr Simeon Stuart ſhould be choſen 
to repreſent the county of Southampton, for which Mr, 
Legge had declared himſelf a candidate. An invaſion, at 
that time, was threatened from France; and, as that 
county may be conſidered as a maritime province of Eng. 
land, lord Bute thought it neither decent nor proper that 
it ſhould be involved or divided in a parliamentary bultie 
at ſo critical a junure; and he therefore prevailed with 
Mr. Legge's antagoniſt to drop his pretenſions. Mr. 
Legge had notice of this from Mr. Martin, then lecretary 
of the treaſury, at lord Bute's requeſt; but he treated it 
as an idle compliment, becauſe his intereſt iu the county 
was vaſtly ſuperior to that of his rival, who was then 
only Mr. Stuart. In the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fifty-nine, when the general election took place, the 
prince of Wales ſent Mr. Legge a meſſige, expreſſing 
his deſire that he would drop all thoughts of ſtanding for 
that county, and ſupport the nomination of his royal 
highneſs in favour of the marquis of Carnarvon and Mr. 
Stuart. Mr. Legge pretended that he was too far en- 
gaged with the gentlemen of the county to retract, and 
declared his intentions to ſtand; which Mr. Martin, by 
lord Bute's deſire, begged him to conſider of, before he 
_ too far in oppoling the inclinations of his royal high- 
nels. _ 
S XXXI. This intimation galled Mr. Legge ſo much, 
that from thenceforth he conſidered lord Bute as the per- 
nicious adviſer of the prince of Wales; and on the death 
of his late majeſty, he loſt his employment as chancellor 
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of the exchequer. Having thus given a faithful account 
from the papers themſelves of this long-expeRed charge, 
the reader can ſcarcely expect that we ſhould dweil upcn 
its futility, or take great pains to prove that it blalied 
the hopes of the party when it appeared in public. It 
was known that lord Bwte, even after the general election, 
had done ſervices to Mr. Legge, and had intereſted him- 
felf in making up differences between him and other 
conſiderable perſonages in the miniſtry, who began to 
think him not to be of that importance which he at- 
ſumed. e = 

$XXXII. An affair of much greater conſequence to 
the nation, than debates among ſtateſmen, at this time 
engaged the public attention; and this regarded the diſ- 
covery of the longitude, which the parliament of England 
had long and generouſly patroniſed. In December 
ſeventeen hundred and ſixty-three, Mr. John Har- 
riſon, who had tor ſeveral years applied himſelf to that 
momentous ſtudy, had completed what he called a time; 
keeper ; and he wrote a circular invitation to tweive no- 
blemen and gentlemen, of indiſputable integrity and abi- 
lities, to meet daily at his houſe to examine the exactitude 
of this time-keeper, as it was ſoon to be ſent to America 
tor trial of the longitude. They accordingly agreed to 
compare it every day with a regulator, fixed in the ſame 
houle, which, for thirty years together, hud feldom been 
known to vary from the rate of mean ſolar time more 
than about one ſecond in a month ; and that the going of 
the ſaid regulator itſelf ſhould likewiſe be aſcertained by 
means of an accurate inſtrument, alſo in the houſe, for 
obſerving the ſun's tranſit over the meridian, as often as 
the weather would permit. After each compariſon, both 
the time- keeper and regulator were ſealed up by the com- 
pany; and the reſuit was, that, upon the laſt compariſon, 
the time. keeper was found in eight days to have gained 
_ the reguiztor, nine ſeconds and fix-tenths of a ſecond, 


Jo rectiſy thoſe ſmall incqualities, ariſing from the va- 


rious temperature of the air, Mr. Harriſon took his 
ume-kecper aſunder; but before he could execute his 
purpoſe, the Tartar man ot war was ordered to take his 

ſon 
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fon with it on board, that he might proceed to Barbadoes 
upon the ultimate trial for the longitude, which the ſon, 
Mr. William Harriſon, accordingly. did, after he had 
compared the tume-keeper with a noted regulator. The 
ſhip ſailed from Spithead March the twenty-eighth, and 
met with very rough weather, eſpecially in the Bay of 
Biſcay, but arrived at Barbadoes on the thirteenth of 
May following. Mr. Harriſon, during the courſe of 
the voyage, declared, to a moſt furpriiing degree of cer- 
tainty, how far the ſhip was from that iſland. Mr. 
Harriſon, on the fourth of June, ſet out in another ſhip 
from Barbadoes; and, on his return, was equally exact 
in his calculations, as appeared by proper certificates. 
Upon his arrival in England, a board of longitude was 
held, and the commiſſioners were ſo well fatisfied with 
Mr. Harriſon's diſcovery, that they gave him an immediate 
order to be paid one thouſand pounds: He afterwards, 
at different times, although not without infinite trouble, 
received the remainder of the propoſed reward of tweaty 

_ thouſand pounds. | | 
$ XXXIII. The ſpirit of national improvement was 
not confined to the parliament or public bodies. The 
patriotic ſociety for encouragement of arts and manu- 
factures exerted themſelves in a moſt amazing manner 
during the courſe of this year. From the firſt time of 
its inſtitution, in the year ſeventeen hundred and fifty- 
five, the members had expended near twenty thouſand 
pounds in premiums, for the advancement of the arts and 
uſeful diſcoveries. The ſupplying London with fiſh at 
a ſmall expenſe had been for ſome years one of their main 
objects, and they had ſo good opinion of the capacity and 
integrity of Mr. Blake, one of their members, for ma- 
naging that important matter, that they lodged two thou- 
ſand pounds in hand, to be by him diſcretionally em- 
— in completing his ſcheme, and lent him beſides, 
upon his own ſecurity, one thouſand five hundred pounds; 
while the parliament advanced him two thouſand five 
hundred pounds more on the ſame account. His ſcheme 
was for ſome time carried with great vigour into execu- 
tion, by conſtructing machines for bringing fiſh * the 
on- 
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London market by land carriage; a method which, 
though very expenſive, anſwered ſo well at firſt, that in 
February, the fociety almoſt unanimouſly releaſed him 
from his obligation, for repaying one thouſand five hun- 
dred pounds that had been advanced him. He was not 
equally fortunate in his proſecution of this laudable pro- 
ject, occaſioned, as was alleged, by the combinations of 


the fiſnmongers, who under ſold him; but the experiments 


he made were undoubtedly of infinite ſervice to the public, 
and proved how practicable it is to ſupply the citizens of 
bo oe with fiſh at eaſier rates than they have heretofore 
been accuſtomed to pay, The fame patriot ſpirit. dif- 
covered itfeif in all other proceedings of the ſociety, 
though deſtitute of any legal conſtitution. Upon the 
death of lord Folkſtone, lord Romney was elected its 
preſident ; and the number of ſubſcribing members 
(each paying at leaſt two guineas a year), in one thou- 
fand ſeven hundred and fixty- four, exceeded two thouſand 
five hundred. The genercus proviſion made by the an- 
nual contributions, left no part of their plan unprovided 
for; and their improvements extended to almoſt every 
branch of arts, manufactures, and, above all, agricul- 
ture; a particular attention being had. to the Britiſh 
American colonies. | 
$ XXXIV. Sculpture, painting, engraving, and mo- 
delling, were 1ewarded according to their ditterent degrees 
of excellency, with premiums, ſome of which amounted 
to one hundred guineas; but, notwithſtanding this no- 
ble munificence, experience ſeems to teſtify, that hiſtory - 
ainting 1s as yet only in its infancy in Great Britain. 
he improvements, on the other hand, which had been 
made through the cares of this ſociety in the uſeful arts 
of life, are almoſt incredible, and nothing but diſſenſions 
among the members themſelves can prevent its being at- 
tended with the moſt ſalutary national effects. A like 
ſpirit of beneficence and liberality prevailed in a number 
of other public inſtitutiens. Hoſpitals, with large en- 
dowments, were reared in many parts of the capital of 
the kingdom; receptacles for orphans were erected; and 


even female proſtitution was reſcued from tem + 
an 
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and the unhappy neceſſity of 2 in the paths of 


infamy, by a decent proviſion for the unfortunate women 
who rendered themſelves, by their penitence, objects of 
commiſeration. No fewer than five hundred and eighty. 
three perſons were taken into this charity, from its firſt 


opening on the roth of Auguſt 17 58, to the 22d of 


March 1764; and next month, upwards of one thou. 


ſand two hundred pounds was collected at the anniverſary 


meeting of the benefactors. bs, 
$ XXXV. Notwithſtanding thoſe public-ſpirited ef. 
forts, many Britiſh labourers complained of preſſures, 
and that not without reaſon. Many thouſand journey. 
men ſilk-weavers reſiding in Spitalficlds repaired to his 
majeſtv's palace, where they preſented a petition, repre. 
ſeming the miſerable condition themſelves and their fi- 
milies were reduced to by the clandeſtine importation of 
French filks. The petitioners were conſiderable, not 
only by their numbers, but their utility; and his majeſty, 
with the greateſt affability and condeſcenſion, gave them 
for anſwer, that an affair of ſuch conſequence to the 
kingdom ſhould be properly laid before the parliament, 
and that they might depend on his care and protection. 
About the {ame time, a number of French patterns for 
filks were ſaid to be handed about by the French emil- 
ſaries to the London mercers; and it was given out, 
that the latter were ſupplied with any pattern and to any 
quantity of ſilk manutaQuured in France. It does not 
appear that thoſe reports had really any other foundation, 
than that of exciting the charity of the public, which 
flowed in for the relief of the ſufferers in p'entitul 
fireams, and was diſtributed to them with the utmck 
juſtice and impartiality. It was thought, with great 
juſtice, by many of the moſt judicious citizens, that 
thoſe diſtributions, however well meant, were far from 
anſwering the purpoſes of the charity, as it rather en- 
couraged idleneſs than promoted induſtry; and that thi 
money might have been far better employed, if it had been 
beſtowed in purchaſing materials for giving work to tholc 
who were really diſpoſed to earn their livelihood in their 
calling. It was alleged, that a few experiments of 10 
in 
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kind would excite in the public, that noble ſpirit of well- 
judged charity, which conſiſts in giving employment to 
induſtry rather than relief to idleneſs; and the ſpace of 
a few weeks confirmed the truth of thoſe obſervations, 
The money, during that time, was ſpent 3 and far from 
relieving the ſufferers, it ſerved only to confirm them in 
their habits of indolence. The newſpapers of every 

week were filled with accounts of their diſtreſſes, and of 
| their tumultuous applications for relief, which was im- 
poſſible at that time to be given them, but from private 
perſons, whoſe charity began now to be exhaulted, in 
proportion as the clamour increaſed. | 655 

(176 5.) S XXXVI. About the 14th of May, the 
meetings of thoſe journeymen weavers, on account of a 
bill, which they thought tended to their relief, being 
thrown out of the houſe of peers, began to be more 
numerous than was conſiſtent with the peace of civil go- 
vernment ;z and. their reſentment was particularly pointed 
at the duke of Bedford, who, as they had been informed, 
was a principal oppoſer of the bill. A number of thoſe 
mſurgents were fo ill adviſed as to aſſemble together; 
and, being accompanied with their waves and children, 
and preceded by a black flag, as an emblem of their 
diſtreſſed circumſtances, went up to St. James's, to re- 
preſent once more to his majeſty the hardſhips they ſuf- 
tered for want of work, on occaſion of the importation 
of French and other filks. Though both the king and 
the queen had gone to Richmond before they arrived at 
St. James's, yet ſo earneſt were they in their ſolicitation, 
that they even followed their majeſties to thoſe retreats 
which ought to be ſacred from intruſion and importu- 
nity; and finding means to introduce their grievances 
to the royal ear, a lord in waiting from his majeſty in- 
formed them, in his name, that he would do wnatever 
lay in his power for their relief. 

FXXXVIT. The appearance of this numerous body 
was ſo formidable to the peace of the city of London, 
that the lord-mayor and court of aldermen ordered the 
beadles of the ſeveral wards 10 give notice to the con- 
tables in every pariſh, to repair immediately to their re- 
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ſpective watch-houſes, with aſſiſtance, and there to fe. 
main till farther orders, to prevent any riots that might 
happen. Though the king had by this time paſſed ; 
bill, for laying ſeveral additional duties on the importa. 
tion of wrought filks and velvets, and to encourage the 
filk manufacture of this kingdom, and to prevent any 
combinations of workmen; yet this was far from paci. 
fying the inſurgents. On the 16th of May, another 
great body went to St. James's, where they repeated 
their former requeſts, and receiving a favourable an. 
ſwer, they retired to the Green Park, where they drew 
round a perſon, one Jones, who, if not their leader, had 
obtained their truſt and confidence; and on him they 
ſeemed to depend for advice. As their numbers now, 
upon the whole, were ſaid to amount to above fifteen 
_ thouſand, the moderation of Jones was very exemplary, 
He adviſed them to diſperſe, and dutifully to wait the re- 
fult'of what his majeſty and the parliament intended in 
their favour; with which they ſeemed to be ſatisfied. 1: 
ſoon appeared that a number of neceſſitous and riotous 
people, who were no weavers, but pretended to be ſuch, 
had mingled in the mob. There is ſcarcely in hiſtory 
an inſtance of ſo numerous a body of people, who were 
really diſtreſſed in their circumſtances, ay preſſed with 
hunger, behaving with ſo great a deference ard refigns- 
tion to the will of their ſuperiors, as thoſe poor people 
did. Several of the nobility, and other perſons of dif 
tinction, as they paſſed along, heard their complaints, 
and teſtified their compaſſion for their ſufferings, witi 
which they ſeemed to be fatisfied, till ſuch of their num- 
her as really had bad deſigns, found means to inflame 
them againſt the noble duke above mentioned. Then, 
- Inſtead of returning to their reſpective habitations, the 
aſſembled in Bloomſbury- ſquare, where the decency the 
had hitherto obſerved forſook them, and they behave 
in a moſt riotous and audacions manner. On the 171 
of the ſame month, their numbers, by the public papers 
were ſuppoſed to be fifty thouſand ; and after ben 
' muſtered, and receiving their orders from officers of thei 


own chuſing, they proceeded to Weſtminſter in thre 


bodies. 
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bodies. One went over London-bridge to Weſtminſter 
by St. George's-fields ; another by Holborn and Covent- 
garden; and the third along Ludgate- hill and the Strand. 
When the junction of thoſe three bodies was formed in 
Old and New Palace-yard and the neighbourhood, the 
avenues to both houſes of parliament were ſo crowded, 
that it was with the utmoſt difficulty the members could 
paſs to their reſpective aſſemblies. Nothing was wanting 
that could inſpire them with compaſſion for the peti- 
tioners, as they termed themſelves. Flags of various 
colours, borne by women, compoſed of French manu- 
factures, were diſplayed, and the mercers in general were 
loaded with the moſt bitter reproaches for diſcouraging 
thoſe of England. The men wore red cockades and 
ſhreds of ſilk in their hats, and they ſtopped the carriages 
of the members as they were endeavouring to paſs along, 
praying them to take pity on the poor weavers; but they 
behaved in all other reſpects with the utmoſt regularity, 
and even checked ſuch of their own number as ſeemed diſ- 

ſed to be riotous. | | | 

$XXXVIII. But though this alarming body of in- 
ſurgents continued ſtill to diſcover no diſpoſition te inſult 
government, yet, at the ſame time, their aſſembling in 
the manner they did, required the ſtricteſt attention. The 
firſt troop of horſe- guards, with a party of herſe- gre- 
nadiers and three companies of the foot · guards, all under 
arms, and headed by their proper officers, were ordered 


| from the parade to Oid Palace- yard, where they were 


drawn up in two lines before Weſtminſter-hall, to clear 
the paſſage for the members ta get to the houſe. In the 
mean time, the juſtices of the peace for Weſtminſter had 
attended at the New Guildhall ; at which place there 
was alſo a conference between the chieftains of the 
weayers, to the number of about four hundred, their 
maſters, and the mercers, when it was agreed by the 
latter immediately to recal all their contracts for foreign 
goods, and to let the journeymen inſtantly to work. 
This expedient in all probability would have quieted 
them, had not ſome of the falſe brethren ſuggeſted, while 


they were upon their return home, that they were inſe- 
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cure in their dependance upon promiſes ; and that upon 
application they might be joined by the watermen, 3 
powerful body likewiſe. Upon which a body of then 
went to Bloomſbury-ſquare, where they pulled down the 
ſtone poſts and part of the wall before the duke of Bed. 
ford's houſe, with the rails in the road to Fig-lane, be. 
ſides ploughing up the ground in the middle of the ſquare, 


and doing other damage. Thoſe outrages being appre. 


hended there, a party of the horſe-guards were added to 
the foot, which had been placed there the night before: 
But, the mob were fo unruly, that they tore up the paye. 
ment to ſupply them with ſtones to pelt the guards; in 
conſequence of which much miſchief was done, many of 
the ſoldiery were cut and wounded, and ſeveral of the 
people trampled down by the horſes. Theſe outrages 
continued a great part of the night. | | 
-$XXXIX. The weavers now deſerved the name of 
rioters, eſpecially as another body of them proceeded to 
the houſe of an eminent mercer, Mr. Carr and Co. on 
Ludgate Hill, where they demoliſhed the windows, broke 
the lamps at the door, and did other miſchief. In con. 
ſequence of this outrage, between ſeven and eight o'clock, 
the lord- mayor, attended by the ſheriffs, recorder, city. 
marſhal, and ſword-hearer, with a number of peace. of. 
ficers, repaired to the ſpot ; but his lordſhip was ob- 
liged to leave his coach in St. Paul's Church-yard, from 
whence he proceeded on foot to the above-mentioned 
mercer's ſhop, where the recorder told the populace, that 
unleſs they diſperſed, the riot - act ſhould be read. The 
lord-mayor being ſtill unable to paſs with his ſtate. 
coach, remained in the neighbourhood to give occaſional 
orders; and a ſtrong party of horſe and another of foot 
being ſent for, the night paſſed without any farther dil- 
order. A court of aldermen had previouſly met the 
evening before, to conſult on proper methods for pre- 
venting the ill conſequences that might ariſe from ſo large 
a body of people daily afſembling ; a'party of the guards 
from the Tower did duty all Thurſday night in Moor: 
fields; another party had been ſent for the ſame night to 
Spitalfields, on account of the mob breaking the win. 


dows 
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dows there of ſome maſter weavers, who were reported 
to have had French ſilks in their houſes, particularly of 


one in Prince's-ſtreet, whoſe windows were entirely de- 


moliſhed from the top to the bottom. | 

XL. After this, Moorfields continued to be occupied 
by a ſtrong party of the guards, attended by a great 
number of conſtables, headboroughs, and other peace- 
officers, who marched thither from Hicks's-hall, and a 

roclamation was publiſhed for ſuppreſſing riots, tumults, 
and unlawful aſſemblies, in purſuance of an addreſs of 
the houſe of lords, and the inſult offered to the duke of 
Bedford and his houſe, In a tew days, by the manage- 
ment of the magiſtrates, - co-operating with the aſ- 
ſurances of the maſter weavers, tranquillity was reſtored. 


One houſe of the legiſlature, however, did not think 


that ſufficient ſatisfaction had been made for the inſults 
which had been done to their members and to govern - 
ment in general; and certain cenſures were impoſed for 
the too great lenity that had been uſed in ſuppreſſing ſuch 
daring inſults. | | | 

$ XLI. During the above inſurrection an uncommon 
ferment preyailed at court, which the neceſſity of appear- 
ing to at with unanimity had long ſtifled. - Thoſe who 
formed the minority in parliament, had originally accuſed 
the acting miniſters of being no better than ſubſtitutes 
to the ear] of Bute. They endeavoured to wipe off the 
aſperſion, by aſſuming every mark of independency upon 
his Jordſhip, who ſeemed to have entirely reſigned himſelf 
to the duties of a private life, and to be quite unconnect- 
ed with public buſineſs. This inoffenſive conduct, how- 
ever, was far from protecting his character from the 
ſnafts of envy and malevolence, and every day produced 
from the preſs freſh information to the public, that he ti} 
had, underhand, the direction of all the great movements 
of ſtate, but without any particular inſtance of his in- 
fluence being ſpecified, otherwiſe than by ſurmiſe and 
ſuſpicion. An alarming conſideration cleared up the 
gloom that was the neceſſary conſequence of that want 
of confidence, which was viſible througk many of the 
departments of public buſineſs. Towards the ſpring of 
8 8 3 the 
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the year, his majeſty was attacked with an illneſs, which, 
though not dangerous, filled the public with prodigious 
apprehenſions, which perhaps were increaſed by the very 
means made uſe of to ſave appearances ; as nothing of 
certainty could be gathered from the public papers, but 
that the ſtate of his health was precarious, Upon bis 
recovery on the 22d of April, he went in ſtate to the 
houſe of peers, where, after giving his aſſent to the bills 
that were ready, he made a ſpeech to both houſes of par. 
hament, in which he told them, that the tender concern 
he felt for his faithful ſubjects, made him anxious to 
provide for every poſſible event which might affect their 
happineſs and ſecurity: That his late indifpoſition, 
though not attended with danger, had led him to conſider 
the ſituation in which his kingdoms and his family might 
be left, if it ſhould pleaſe God to put a period to bis li 
whilft his ſucceſſor was of tender years: That the high 
importance of this ſubje& to the public ſafety, good or- 
der, and tranquillity; the paternal affe&tion which he 
bore to his children and to all his people; and his earneſt 
defire, that every precaution ſhould be taken, which 
might tend to preſerve the conſtitution of Great Britain 
vndiſturbed, and the dignity of its crown unimpaired, 
had determined him to lay this weighty buſineſs before 
bis parliament; and as his health, by the bleſſing of 
God, was now reſtored, - he took the earlieſt opportunity 
of meeting them, and recommending to their moſt ſerious 
deliberation, the making ſuch proviſion as would be ne- 
ceſſary, in caſe any of his children ſhould fucceed to his 
throne before they ſhould reſpeRively attain the age of 
eighteen years: That to this end he propoſed to their 
conſideration, whether, under the preſent circumſtances, 
it would not be expedient. to veſt in him the power of ap- 
pointing, from time to time, by inſtrument in writing, 
under his ſign manual, either the queen, or any other 
— of his royal family uſually reſiding in Great 
ritain, to be the guardian of the perſon of ſuch ſuccel- 
ſor, and the regent of theſe kingdoms, until ſuch fucce- 
ſor ſhall attain the age of eighteen years, ſubject to the 
like reſtriftions — regulations, as are ſpecified 5 

| 1 coutaine 
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contained in an act, paſſed upon a ſunilar occaſion in the 


24th year of the reign of the late king, his royal grand- a 


father : The regent ſo appointed to be aſſiſted by a coun- 
cil compoſed of the ſeveral perſons, who, by reaſon of 
their dignities and offices, are conſtituted members of the 
council eſtabliſned by that act, together with thoſe whom 
they may think proper to leave to his nomination. 
XLII. In conſequence of this ſpeech, a bill was 
brought into the houle of lords, and ſent down to the 
commons, from whence, after admitting of many long de- 
bates, it was returned-to their lordſhips with remarkable 
alterations; for it is enacted, that power be veſted in his ma- 
jeſty of appointing, from time to time, by three inſtruments 
under his ſign manual, a guardian to his ſucceſſor, in caſe 
the crown ſhould deſcend to any of his children being un- 
der the age of eighteen years. Such guardian is to have 
the care and management of the tuition of the perſon of 
ſuch minor, and to execute the office of regent of the king- 
dom; and to be either the queen, or the princeſs dowager 
of Wales, or one of the — of the late king, 
uſually reſiding in Great Britain. The inſertion of the 
name of the princeſs dowager of Wales in this regency 
bill, as it was called, was particularly agreeable to the 
public, which, upon this occaſion, diſcovered the moſt 


| grateful ſenſe of the high obligations the nation was under 


to her royal highneſs. 

$ XLIII. The council of regency for aſſiſting the re- 
gent, is to conſiſt of their roy al highneſſes Edward-Au- 
guſtus duke of York and Albany; William Henry duke 
of Glouceſter and Edinburgh; prince Henry-Frederick, 
and prince Frederick - William; and his royal higineſs his 
majeſty's uncle, William-Auguſtus duke of Cumberland 
(the ſaid prince Henry-Frederick and prince Frederick- 


| William, to be members of the ſaid council of regency, 


when they ſhail reſpe&ively attain the age of twenty-one 
years, and not ſooner) ; and alſo of the perſons and officers 
following, viz. the archbiſhop of Canterbury, for the 
time being; the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, or the 
firſt commiſſioner named in any commiſſion for the cuſtody | 


of the great ſeal of Great Britain, for the time _— 
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the lord treaſurer of Great Britain, or the firſt commix. 
. ioner in that office, for the time being; the lord preſident 
of the council, for the time being; the lord privy-ſeal, 
for the time being; the lord high admiral of Great Bri. 
tain, or the firſt commiſſioner for executing that office; 
the two principal ſecretaries of fate, for the time being; 
and the lord chief juſtice of the court of king's bench, or 
queen's bench, for time being. But if any of the king'; 
brothers or his uncle ſhall die, during his majeſty's reign, 
or ſhall be nominated regent on his demiſe, his majeſty, 
by three inſtruments, under his ſign manual, ſealed and 
depoſited as aforeſaid, and revocable at pleaſure, may ap- 
point ſome other perſon to be of the council; and ſuch 
anſtruments of nomination are to be produced unopened 
to the privy-council. Members, who are appointed of 
the council, in virtue of their dignity and office, are to he 
no longer of the council than they continue in ſuch dig. 
Nity or office. Great officers of ſtate appointed of the 
council, are to continue in their offices in caſe of the de- 
ſent of the crown during ſuch minority, for fix months 
after, unleſs removed by conſent of the majority of the 
council, or upon an addreſs of both houſes of — 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury and lord chief juſtice of 
the king's bench may be removed in like manner from 
the council, as alſo any other members who are not con. 
ſtituted ſuch in virtue of their dignities or ofhces. Va. 
cancies in the council, by removal, death, or reſignation, 
or by ſucceeding to the office of regent, or by death of 
the king's younger brothers, being under age, are to be 
filled up within two months by the regent and council. 


Nothing herein contained ſhall take away the right of the | 


privy council; but the regent is empowered to ſummon 
and hold the ſame as uſual ; and members of the regency 
may be alſo of the privy- council. 
| 7 XLV. Upon the deſcent of the crown to a minor, the 
arliament then in being is to continue for three years, 
unleſs ſuch ſucceſſor ſhall be ſooner of age, or ſuch parlia- 
ment. be diſſolved by the regent, with conſent of the 
council; but if there ſhall be no parliament then in being, 


which ſhall have met and ſat, the preceding parliament l 
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to convene and ſit for three years. In caſes of an equality 
of voices in the council, the regent is to decide. Where 
the conſent of a majority, or one half part of the council, 
is made neceflary to the validity of any act, the members 
conſenting thereto are to ſign the ſame in the council- 
books. The clerk of the council is to be appointed by 
the regent, and take an cath of office. All commiſſions, 
letters-patent, orders, &c. to ſet aſide or change the or- 
ders of government ſettled by this act, during the minority 
of the ſucceſſor, are declared void; and the perſons con- 
cerned therein incur penalties of premunire, inflifted by 
the ſtatute of premunire. | 

$ XLV. We have, according to the beſt of our abili- 
ties, exhibited in this continuation a faithful hiſtory of 
the reign of George the Third to the beginning of the 
year 1765; and, after the moſt attentive review, we can 
find no reaſon for altering the repreſentation of any fact 
we have publiſhed. It never has been diſputed, that at 
the time of his preſent majeſty's acceſſion to the throne, 
this kingdom was unable to ſupport, either with men or 
money, the continuance of the war, however flattering the 
proſpect of its ſucceſs might be. The countries in which 
it muſt have been carried on, are the moſt fatal to Britiſh 
conſtitutions of any in the globe; and an immediate ſup- 
ply of above forty thouſand men, for ſea and land forces, 
was required, at a time when the country was exhauſted 
of inhabitants, its fields uncultivated, its manufactures 
ata ſtand ; and when it was found abſolutely impracti- 
cable to raiſe five tliouſand recruits more for fleet or army. 
The national debt was ſwelled to the incredible ſum of 
almoſt a hundred and thirty millions; and twenty mil- 
lions more, with a moſt precarious proſpect of ſucceſs, 
muſt have been the expenſe of another campaign. Thus 
every year would have ſwelled a debt, which the moſt ſan- 
guine expectation could not have found the means of diſ- 
charging, even by the moſt glorious conqueſts. We have, 
we hope, with candour, ftated the hiſtory of the cider 
aft, which was neceſſary for paying off part of that 
great ſum; and given a clear account of the caſe f 
general warrants, which was one of the great charges 
againſt his majeſty's government. 
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 NoTe [A], p. 6. 


THOUGH it would be ſuperfluous to inſert thoſe ad. 

dreſſes, which contain nothing very remarkable, the 
reader will not be diſguſted to lee the following letter, 
written to the king by the biſhop of London; a letter 
fraught with good ſenſe, piety, and affection, in all re- 
ſpects worthy of the character of that aged and venerable 
prelate, | 

« StRE, Nov. 1, 1760. 
e Amidſt the congratulations that ſurround the throne, 
permit me to lay before your majeſty a heart, which, 
though oppreſſed with age and infirmity, is no ſtranger 
to the joys of my country. | 
When the melancholy news of the late king's demiſe 
reached us, it naturally led us to conſider the loſs we had 
ſuſtained, and upon what our hopes of futurity depend- 
ed. The firſt part excited grief, and put all the tender 
paſſions into motion; but the ſecond brought life and ſpi- 
rit with it, and wiped te the tears from every face, 

*« Oh! how graciouſly did the providence of God pro- 
vide a ſucceſſor, able to bear the weight of government in 
that unexpected event! 

„% You, Sir, are the perſon whom the people ardently 
defire z which affe&ion of theirs is happily returned, by 
your majeſty's declared concern for their proſperity ; _ 
| et 
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let nothing diſturb this mutual conſent. Let there he 
but one conteſt between them, whether the king loves the 
people beſt, or the people him; and may it be a long, 
a very long conteſt ! may it never be decided, but let 


it remain doubtful ! and may the paternal affect ion on one 


ſide, and the filial obedience on the other, be had in per. 
petual remembrance ! | 

e This will probably be the laſt time I ſhall ever 
trouble your majeſty. I beg leave to expreſs my warmeſt 
wiſhes and prayers on your behalf. May the God of 
heaven and earth have you always under his protection, 
and direct you to ſeek his honour and glory in all you do; 
and may you reap the benefit of it by an increaſe of hap- 
pineſs in this world, and in the next,” 


> We ſhall alſo indulge the public with the addreſs of 
the Quakers, who, in manners, diction, and turn of 
thinking, ſeem to be a ſpecies diſtinct from the ordinary 
race of men. 


To GroRGE the Third, King of Great Britain, and th: 
b e  Dominions thereunto belonging. 


The-bumble Addreſs of his Proteflant Subjects, the Prople 
nx called Quakers. 
« May it pleaſe the King, 

c Deeply. afflicted with the ſudden and ſorrowful event 
that leads our fellow-ſubiefts with condolence to the 
throne,” we beg leave to expreſs the ſympathy we feel on 
this afflicting occaſion. | 

& Juſtiy ſenüble of the faveur and protection we have 
enjoyed during the late mild and happy reign, and im- 

fled with the warmeſt ſentiments of duty and gratitude 
to our deceaſed ſovereign, we pay this tribute of unaffect- 
ed grief to the memory of the father and the friend of his 


« We have abundant reaſon to acknowledge the good- 
neſs of Almighty God, for continuing to this period a 
life of ſuch importance to the welfare of theſe king- 
doms; a period when we behold a prince, endowed with 
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| qualities that add luſtre to a crown, formed by tuition 
and example to protect the liberties of his people, aſcend- 
ing the Britiſh throne, and, in the earlieſt acts of power, 

iving the moſt ample demonſtrations of his royal regard 
| piety and virtue. | 

« Ever faithlul and zealouſly affected to thy illuſtrious 
houſe, though differing in ſentiments and conduct from 
others of our fellow-ſubje&ts, we embrace this opportu- 
nity to crave thy indulgence and protection; and beg 
leave to aſſure the king, that our diſſent proceeds not 
from a contumacious diſregard to the laws, to cuſtom, 
or authority, but from motives to us purely conſcien- 
tious. 5 | | Te 

« The ſame religious principle that produces this 
diſſent, we truſt, through divine aſſiſtance, will continue 
to engage us, as it always hath done ſince we were a peo- 
ple, to exert whatever influence we may be poſſeſſed of, in 
promoting the fear of God, the honour of-the king, and 
the proſperity of his ſubjects. 

% May the Almighty bleſs thy endeavours to put a ſtop 
to the effuſion of blood, and render thee the happy inſtru- 
ment of reſtoring peace and tranquillity! May ſacred 


and unerring wiſdom ever be thy guide, adorn thee with 
every virtue, and crown thee with every bleſſing, that 


future ages may commemorate the happineſs of thy reign 
with grateful admiration. „ 

« Signed in London, the firſt day of the twelfth 
month, 1760,” _ Tu | 
NoTE [BJ], p. 42. 

BY the preſent inſolvent act, no priſoner can take the 
benefit of it, that was not actually in cuſtody before the 
twenty- fifth of October laſt ; but thoſe that were arreſted 
before the ſaid twenty: fifth of October, and ſurrendered 
themſelves before the twenty · eighth of November laſt, may 
receive the benefit of this act: Alſo debtors, who were 
beyond the ſeas on the ſame twenty- fifth of October, ſar- 
— themſelves, may have the ſame benefit. All 
perſons diſcharged by this act, are not liable to be arreſted 
for debts contracted before the twenty fifth of October. 
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Bankrupts not obtaining their certificates in due time, 
are excluded in this act. All attornies embezzling their 
clients* money, are alſo excluded. The future effe&y 
and eſtates of priſoners diſcharged, liable to their credit. 
ors. Debtors tothe crown, and priſoners who owe above 
one thouſand pounds to one perſon, unleſs the creditors 
conſent, are excluded in this act; and creditors Oppoſing 
the priſoner's diſcharge, to allow him three ſhillings and 
ſixpence per week; on non-payment, to be diſcharged, 
All perſons entitled to the benefit of this act, are to ob- 
tain their diſcharges before the thirty- firſt of March, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty- three. Creditors may 
compel any priſoner, charged in execution, to appear at 
the quarter-ſeſſion, with the copy of his detainer, and 
deliver in a ſchedule of his eſtate, and, on his ſubſcribing 
the ſame, and making a diſcovery of his eſtate, he is ty 
be diſcharged ; on refuſing ſo to do, or concealing to the 
amount of twenty pounds, ſuffers as a felon. Priſoners 
upon proceſs out of the courts of conſcience are included 
in this act; and all who took the benefit of the a& 
28th George II. to be excluded. Mariners, and thok 
who have been in the ſca or land ſervice, are, upon their 
diſcharge, if under fifty years of age, and approved of, 
to ſerve during the preſent war; and if they deſert, may 
bearreſted and impriſoned at the ſuit of their creditors. 


Nor [C, p. 44. 

A BILL was formed, and paſſed into a law, for ex- 
tending to hog's lard and greaſe the late act to diſcon- 
tinue, tor a limited time, the duties payable upon tallow 
imported from Ireland. They took meaſures jor con. 
tinuing the act For the better ſecuring and encou- 
raging the trade of his majeſty's ſugar colonies in Ane. 
rica, which was near expiring. - A bill was prepare 
and paſſed, enabling the king to make leaies, and copies 
of offices, lands, and hereditaments, parcel of his duichy 
of Cornwall, or annexed to the fame, and for other pur- 
poſes therein mentioned. Another was eſtabliſned for 
preventing frauds committed by perſons navigating ſmal 

ts, with proviſions and retreſhments upon 5 a 
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Thames. This meaſure was the effect of a petition, re- 


preſenting the numerous thefts and robberies that were 


committed upon the river, to the great Jols and detri- 


ment of merchants, owners of ſhips, veſſels, and other 
crafts, belonging to the port of London, as well as to 
the inhabitants and occupiers of wharts, yards, and tene- 
ments adjoining to the river. The ſanction of the legiſ- 
lature was alſo given to a bill for amending the law inti- 
tuled, * An act to amend and render more effectual, a 
former act for the further qualification of juſtices of the 
peace,” ſo far as it obliged thoſe who had already taken 
and ſubſcribed the qualification oath, to take and ſubſcribe 
the ſame again, at the general or quarter-ſeſſion of the 
peace for the county, riding, or diviſion, for which they 
intend to act in quality of juſtices. Earl Mariſchal, of 
Scotland, who had ſo lately obtained his pardon, was 
now further indulged by the royal bounty ; a ſmall ba- 
lance on the purchaſe of one of his family eftates, which 
had been forfeited in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
| and ſixteen, remaining ſtill unpaid to the government by, 
the truſtees of the purchaſer, the earl preſented a petition 
to the houſe of commons, expreſſing his hope that his pre- 
| ſent majeſty would, in compaſſion to the ſufferings of the 
petitioner, and the diſtreſſes of his family, be graciouſly 
| pleaſed to grant unto him, for his preſent ſupport, what 
remained due to the crown of the purchaſe-money, pro- 
vided his majeſty was enabled ſo to do by the authority of 


given to bring in a bill for this purpoſe. The kingrein- 
forced this petition with a gracious meſſage, ſignified to 
the houſe by the chancellor of the exchequer. The re- 
queſt was granted; and the bill, being admitted, ſoon 
palled into a Jaw, In conlequence of this favour, the 
earl, in his old age, retrieved about fix thouſand pounds 
of his original fortune, which was valued at above fifty 
thouſand pounds when he ſuffered attainder 3 but this 
wretched pittance being inſuthcient to maintain him in his 
own country, he found himſelf obliged to reſide abroad; 
lo that he ſeemed to reap very little comfort from the par- 
don which he had been fo ſolicitous to obtain, 

Fes TY» > "nn 


parliament: He therefore prayed, that leave might be 
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434 NOTES TO THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 
Was never under fo great a difficulty in my life 
to know what to ſay in this place, as T am at preſent= 
Indeed it is almoſt too much for me! I can ftand againſt 
misfortunes and diſtreſſes: I have ſtood againſt misfor- 
tunes and diſtreſſes; and may do fo again; but J am not 
able to ftand this overflow of -will and honour to 
me. Tt overpowers me; and had I all the firength of 
Janguage, I could never expreſs the full ſentiments of my 
heart, upon this occaſion, of thanks and gratitude, If 
F have been happy enough to perform any ſervices here, 
that are acceptable to the houſe, J am ſure I now receive 
the nobleſt reward for them; the nobleſt that any man 
can receive for any merit, far ſuperior, in my eſtimation, 
to all the other emoluments of this world. I owe every 
thing to this houſe ; I not only owe to this houſe, that] am 
in this place, but that I have had their conſtant ſupport 
init; and to their good-will and affiftance, their tender- 
nefs and indulgence towards me in my errors, it 1s, that 
T have been able to perform my duty here to any degree of 
approbation : Thanks, therefore, are not ſo much due to 
me for theſe ſervices, as to the houſe itfelf, who made 
them to be ſervices in me. 
„„ When TI began my duty here, I ſet out with a reſo- 
lution, and promife to the houſe, to be impartial in every 
thing, and to ſhow reſpect to every body. Thefitt 
I know I have done; it is the only merit I can aſſume: 
If T have failed in the other, it was unwilliggly, it was 
inadvertently ; and I aſk their pardon, moſt ſincerely, to 
whomſoever it may have happened. I can truly ſay, the 
giving ſatisfaction to all has been my conſtant aim, my 
tudy, and my pride. ITO 
% And now, Sits, Iam to take my laſt leave of you. 
It is, I confeſs, with regret, becauſe the being within 
theſe walls has ever been the chief pleaſure of my lit; 
but my advanced age and infirmities, and ſome othc! 
reaſons, call for retirement and obſcurity. There I ſhal 


ſpend the remainder of my days; and ſhall only hi: 
power to hope and to pray, and my hopes and prayels 
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my daily prayer, will be, for the continuance of the con- 
ſtitution in general, and that the freedom, the dignity, 
and authority of this houſe may be perpetual.“ 


NoTz [E], p. 47. 
« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


te T cannot put an end to this ſeſſion, without declar- 
ing my entire ſatis faction in your proceedings during the 
8 f 
courſe of it. The zeal you have ſhown for the honour of 
my crown, as well as for my true intereſt, and that of 
your country, which are ever the ſame, is the cleareſt de- 
monſtration of that duty and affection to my perſon and 
government, of which you ſo unanimouſly aſſured me at 


your firſt meeting. Nothing could ſo much add to the 


pleaſure which theſe conſiderations afford me, as that 
I am now am able to acquaint you with the great pro- 
greſs made of late by the combined army in Germany, 
under the command of prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, 
I formerly told you that the nature of the war, in thoſe 
parts, had kept the campaign there {till depending; and 
it now appears, to the ſurpriſe of my enemies, that the 
ſuperior ability and indefatigable activity of my general, 
and the ſpirit and ardour of my ofhcers and troops, have 
greatly profited cf this perſeverance, notwithſtanding ail 
the difficulties ariſing from the ſeaſon. 

% By your aſſiſtance, I have taken the beſt care to re- 
cruit that army, in an effetual manner; and have made 
ſuch a diſpoſition of my fleet, for the next ſummer, as 
may moſt advantageouſly defend my kingdoms, protect 
the commerce of my ſubjects, maintain and extend our 
poſſeſſions and acquiſitions, and annoy the enemy. 


« As in all my meaſures I have nothing in view but 


the/ſecurity and felicity of my dominions, the ſupport of 
my allies, and the reſtoring of the public tranquillity, 
I truſt in the divine Providence, to give a happy iſſue to 
our further operations, | 


“ Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, ; 

* I cannot ſufficiently thank you for your unanimity 
aud deſpatch in providing for the expenſes of my c vil 
TTy | govern- 
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486 NOTES TO THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 
government, and the honour and dignity of the crown; 
and I think myſelf as much obliged to you for the pru- 
dent uſe, which, in framing that proviſion, you have 


made of my conſent to leave my own hereditary revenues Wt 
to ſuch diſpoſition of parliament, as might beſt conduce 


to the utility and ſatisfaCtion of the public, as for what 
more immediately concerns myſelf, 

C Tn making my acknowledgments for the large and 
extenſive ſupplies which you have granted me this ſeſſion, 
Tam at a loſs, whether moſt to applaud your cheerful. 
| neſs in giving, or your wiſdom in proportioning them 
to the extraordinary occaſions of the public, notwith- 
ſtanding thoſe uncommon burdens, which I heartily re. 
gret. No care ſhall be wanting, on my part, to ſee them 
| _ applied to the national ends for which you intended 
them. 


«« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


& The expiration of this parliament now drawing 
near, I will forthwith give os neceſſary orders for all 
ing a new one. But I cannot take my leave of you, 
without returning my thanks for the many eminent proots 
you have given of your fidelity and affection to my family 
and government, and of your zeal for this happy and ex- 
cellent conſtitution. 

«© During this parliament, the flame of war was 
kindled by the injurious encroachments and uſurpations 
of our enemies; and therefore it became juſt and necel- 
ſary on our part. In the proſecution of it you have given 
ſuch ſupport to my royal grandfather and myſelf, and fuch 
aſſiſtance to our allies, as have manifeſted your public- 
ſpirited concern for the honour of the nation, and the 
maintenance of its undoubted rights and poſſeſſions, and 
been attended with glorious ſucceſſes, and great acquiſ- 
tions, in various parts of the world; particularly in the 
entire reduction of Canada, a conqueſt of the utmoſt im- 
portance to the ſecurity of our colonies in North Ame- 
rica, and to the extenſion of the commerce and navigation 
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. May God Almighty grant continuance to theſe 
ſucceſſes! The uſe which 1 . to make of them is, 
to ſecure and promote the welfare of my kingdoms, and 
to carry on the war with yigour, in order to procure to 
them the bleſſings of peace, on ſafe and honourable con- 
' ditions for me and my allies; to which 1 have been 
always ready to hearken. | | 
_ « Firm in theſe reſolutions, I do, with entire confi- 
dence, rely on the good diſpoſitions of my faithful ſub- 
jects, in the choice of their repreſentatives ; and I make no 
doubt but they will thereby demonſtrate the ſincerity of 
thoſe aſſurances which have been ſo cordially and univer» 
fally given me, in the loyal, affeQionate, and unanimous 
addreſſes of my people.” i 
NorE [F], p. 48. 


BY this new militia law it is enacted, that within ten 
days after that his majeſty's lieutenant, or, in his abſence, 
three deputy lieutenants of any county, &c. where pay 
has not been iſſued for the militia, ſhall have certified to 
the commiſſioners of the treaſury, that three-fifths of the 
number of private men of any regiment, battalion, or in- 
dependent company of ſuch county, &c. have been choſen 
and enrolled, and that the like proportion of commiſſion- 
officers have been appointed, and have taken out their 
commiſſions, and entered their qualificatious, as is by 
law required ; they ſhall alſo certify the ſame to the re- 
ceiver or receivers-general of the land-tax for ſuch 
county, &c. and ſhall alſo certify to ſuch receivers- 
general, when any regiment, battalion, or independent 
company, that ſhall have been embodied and called out 
into actual ſervice, ſhall be diſembodied, and return home 
by order of their commanding officers, and thereby be no 
longer entitled to full pay : And the ——— — 
upon receipt of any ſuch certificate, ſhall iſſue the 
whole ſums required for the ſeveral uſes hereinafter men- 
toned, viz, For the pay of the ſaid militia, for four 
months in advance, from the date of ſuch certificate, at 
the rate of fix ſhillings a day, for each adjutant, where 
an adjutant is by this act allowed; one ſhilling a day, ors 
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tach ſerjeant, with the addition of two ſhillings and fx. 
pence a week, for each ſerjeant - major, where a ſerjeant. 
major is allowed; fixpence a day for each drummer, 


with the addition of ſix- pence a day for each drum- major, 


where a drum-maſor is allowed; one ſhilling for each 
private militia-man, with the addition of ſix- pence to 


each corporal, for every day in which ſuch private mili- 


tia - man or corporal ſhall be reſpectively employed in the 
militia; two ſhillings for each private militia-man, with 
the addition of one ſhilling to each corporal, for his 
march, on the Monday and Saturday in Whitſun- week, 
to and from the place of general exerciſe; and allo five. 
pence a month for each private man and drummer, for 
defraying the contingent expenſes of each regiment, 
battalion, or independent - company; half a year's falary 
for the clerk of each regiment or battalion, at the rate of 
fifty pounds a year; and for the allowances to the clerk 
of the general meetings, at the rate of five pounds five 
ſni lings for each meeting; and to the clerks of the ſub- 
diviſion meetings, at the rate of one pound one ſhilling 
for each meeting; and alſo for the clothing of the militia 
for ſuch count-, &c. where the militia hath not already 
been clothed, at the rate of one pound ten ſhillings for 
each private man, two pounds for each drummer, and 
three pounds ten ſhillings for each ſerjeant. All which 
iſſues or payments the receivers-general ſhall make, 
without any new or other certificate for that purpoſe, 


NoTE [G], P- 53. = 


THE earl of Kildare was created a marquis of the 
kingdom of Ireland. Lord Delawar was promoted to 
the rank of earl of Cantalupe. The honourable John 
Spencer, firſt couſin to the duke of Marlborough, was 
ennobled, by the title of baron Spencer, of Althorp, in 
the county of Northampton, and viſcount Spencer. 
George Dodington was made lord Melcomb, baron of 
Melcomb-Regis, in the county of Dorſet. Sir Thomas 
Robinſon was created baron Grantham, in Lincolnſhire; 
fir Richard Groſvenor, baron Groſvenor, of Eaton, in 
Cheſhire ; fir Nathaniel Curzon, baron Scarſdale, in the 
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county of Derby; and fir William Irby, lord Boſton, 
baron of Boſton, in the county oMEincoln. Mary counteſs 
of Bute was veſted with the title of baroneſs Mountſtuart, 
of Wortley, in the county of Vork; the title of baron 
to devolve to her lawful iſſue male by John earl of Bute. 
Archibald duke of Argyle dying in April, the title and 
eſtate devolved on his couſin lieutenant- general John 
Campbell. The marquis of Tweedale was conſtituted 
juſtice-general of Scotland, in the room of the deceaſed 
duke, whole poſt of keeper of the ſeal for Scotland was 
given to Charles duke of Queenſberry, _ 8 


1 NoTE [H], p. 55. 

_ THE dutchy of Mecklenburg lies between Lunenburg 
and the Baltic, and is neither rich nor extenſive. The 
dukes are ſaid to be derived from the kings of the Van- 
dals. The people were converted to the Chriſtian reli- 
gion in the twelfth century, and at preſent profeſs the 
Lutheran perſuaſion. The duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, being tne eldeſt branch, poſſeſſes a yearly 
revenue amounting to about foriy thouſand pounds. 
The duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz does not receive above 
twenty thouſand pounds a year; but he has a voice in the 
diet of the Empire. The princeſs Charlotta Sophia is 
ſiſter to this prince, born of Elizabeth; daughter of Erneſt- 
Frederick, duke of Saxe-Hilburghauſen. 


NoTE [II, p- 70. 

IT may not be amiſs to inform the reader, that, in the 
latter end of the preceding year, Jaffier Ali Kawn, who 
had been eſtabliſned ſubah of Bengal, by the arms of the 
Engliſh, was now, for his cruelty and mal- adminiſtra- 
tion, depoſed by the influence and addreſs of the Engliſh 
preſident Vanſittart, and the government conferred on his 
ſon-in-law Mir Mahmoud Coſſum Ali Kawn, who con- 
firmed and augmented the privileges of the Engliſh com- 
pany, | | "7: | 
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| Norr (KJ, p. 171. 
Note from the Spaniſb Ambaſſador to Mr. Pitt. 


% THE moſt chriſtian king, who ſincerely wiſhes that 
the peace now under conſideration between France and 
England may be rendered of equal utility and duration, 
communicated, in the beginning, bis intentions tomy 
maſter, exprefling the pleaſure with which he ſeized that 
opportunity to demonſtrate his reſpeaful ſenſe of the re- 
peated offers his catholic majeſty had made both to him 
and England, in order to facilitate a proper and perma- 
nent reconciliation. 3 
„ Moved by theſe motives, ſo reaſonable and ſo fin. 


cere, his moſt chriſtian majeſty propoſed to the king my 


maſter, that he ſhould grant his guaranty in the treaty, 
which might be equally uſeful to France and England; 
at the ſame time teſtifying the fincerity of his own diſpo- 
ſition, with reſpect to the ſacrifices he propoſed to — 7 
in order to reſtore the tranquillity of Europe, by a ſolid 
and honourable peace. 

« Theſe proceedings of his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
could not but infinitely oblige the king my maſter, who 
entertained an uniformity of ſentiments, ever deſirous to 
fulfil, by the moſt diſtinguiſhed correſpondence, all the 


_ - engagements of - conſanguinity and mutual intereft, by 


which the two monarchs are united, eſpecially as he 
diſcovered in the intentions of the king of France, that 
humanity and greatneſs of mind ſo peculiar to him, in 
ſeeking to render the peace as permanent as the viciſſitude 
of human affairs would permit. N 
« With the ſame candour and ſincerity the king my 
maſter acquainted his moſt chriſtian majeſty, that he could 
wiſh the king of Great Britain had made no difficulty in 
agreeing to the guaranty connected with the conſideration 
of the grievances ſubſiiting between Spain and England; 
having all the reaſon in the world to believe that his Bri- 
tannic majeſty was equally diſpoſed to terminate them in 
1 | : an 
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an amicable manner, according to the laws of reaſon and 
/ juſtice. This intimation from my. maſter induced the 
king of France to communicate to his Britannic majeity 
the purity of his intentions for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
ace, ſeeing, in propoling the guaranty of Spain, 
be demonſtrates his ſincere deſire to ſee thoſe intereſts 
compromiſed, which may one day rekindle the flames 
of war, which all parties are now endeavouring to ex- 
tinguiſh. | 18 4! | | 

« If the intentions of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, and 
the king my matter, are not both replete with good faith, 
my matter flatters himſelf that his Britannic maj-ity will 
do him the juſtice to believe his views in particular were 
ſtrictly ſo; for had they referred to any other aim, his 
catholic majeſty, conſulting his own greatneſs, would 
have ſpoke in his own perſon, according to the dignity-of 
his crown. | | 
I cannot forbear telling you, fir, that the king my 
maſter will be furpriſed to hear that the memorial of 
France ſhould excite, in the mind of his Britannic majeſty, 
a ſenſation entirely oppoſite to the true intentions of the 
two ſovereigns. 

6 His catholic majeſty, nevertheleſs, will conſole him- 
ſelf for this interpretation, by ſeeing that progreſs whick 
he has always wiſhed to be made in the-negotiation of 
peace, either ſeparate between France and England, or 
general between all the belligerent powers; for it is 
his ſincere deſire to render it perpetual, by cruſhing 
every bud which may was Fas 6 produce another 
war, | 

% For this reaſon the king my maſter flatters himſelf 
that his Britannic majeſty, animated by the ſame ſenti- 
ments of humanity for the public tranquillity, will con- 
tinue in the ſame intentions, to terminate the diſputes 
ſubſiſting between England, and a power which has 
given him ſuch repeated proofs of friendſhip, at the 
lame time it is propoſed to eltabliſh peace through all 
Europe,” | | 


NOTE 
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| \. Nots.[L}, p. 12. 
 # Letter from a Right Hon. Perſon io ix the City 


n 56, DRAR; SIR, OR. 1761. 
4 FINDING, to my great ſurpriſe, that the cauſe and 
manner of my reſigning the ſeals are groſly miſrepreſented in 
the city, as well as that the moſt gracious and /portaneny; 
marks of his majeſty's approbation of my ſervices, which 
marks followed my reſignation, have been infamouſly 
traduced as a bargain for my forſaking the public, I am 
under a neceſſity of declaring the truth of both theſe 
facts, in a manner which I am ſure no gentleman will 
_ contradict. A difference of opinion with regard to mea- 
fures to be taken againſt Spain, of the higheſt importance 
to the honour of the crown, and to the moſt effential na. 
tional intereſt (and this founded on what Spain had al- 
ready done, not on what that court may farther intend 
to do), was the cauſe of my reſigning the ſeals. Lord 
Temple and I ſubmitted in writing, and ſigned by us, 
our moſt humble ſentiments to his majeſty z which being 
over- ruled by the united opinion of all the reſt of the 
king's ſervants, I reſigned the ſeals on Monday the ti 
of this month, in order not to remain reſponſible for 
meaſures, which I was no longer allowed to guide. Moſt 
gracious public maiks of his majeſty's approbation of 
my ſervices followed my reſignation : They are unmerited 
and unſolicited, and I ſhall ever be proud to have re- 
ceived them from the beſt of ſovereigns. . 
„„I will only add, my dear fir, that T have explained 
theſe matters only for the honour of truth, not in any 
view to court return of confidence from any man, who 
with a credulity as weak as it is injurious, has thought 
fit haſtily to withdraw his good opinion from one who 
has ſerved his country with fidelity and ſucceſs ; an 


who juſtly reveres the upright and candid judgment of 


| It; little folicitous about the cenſure of the * 
22 L | 2 
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and the ungenerous. Accept my ſincereſt acknowledg- 
ments for all your kind friendſhip, and believe me ever, 
with truth and eſteem, ; „ i 
« My dear Sir, | | 
«© Your faithful Friend, &c. 


An Anſfever to the R ight Hon. Perſon's Letter. 


© DEAR SIR, | 

% The city of London, as long as they have any me- 
mory, cannot forget, that you accepted the ſeals when 
this nation was in the moſt deplorable circumſtances to 
which any country can be reduced: That our armies 
were beaten, our navy inactive, cur trade expoſed to the 
enemy, our credit, as if we expected to become bank- 
rupts, ſunk to the loweſt pitch; that there was nothing 

to be found but deſpondency at home, and contempt 
abroad, The city muſt alſo for ever remember, that, 
when you reſigned the ſeals, our armies and navies were 
victorious, our trade ſecure, and flouriſhing more than 
in a peace, our public credit reſtored, and people readier 
to lend than miniſters to borrow : "That there was nothing 
but exultation at home, confuſion and deſpair among 
our enemies, amazement and veneration among all neu- 
tral nations: That the French were reduced ſo low as to 
ſue for a peace, which we, from humanity, were willing 
to grant; though their haughtineſs was too great, and 
our ſucceſſes too many, for any terms to be agreed on. 
Remembering this, the city cannot but lament that you 
have quitted the helm. But if knaves have taught fools 
to call your reſignation (when you can no longer procure 
the ſame ſuccels, being prevented from purſuing the 
lame meaſures) a deſertion of the public, and to look 
vpon you, for accepting a reward, which can ſcarce 
bear that name, in the light of a penſioner; the city of 
London hope, they ſhall not be ranked by you among 
the one or the other. They are truly ſenſible, that, 
though you ceaſe to guide the helm, you have not de- 
ſerted the veſſel; and that, penſioner as you are, your 
inclination to promote the public good is ſtill only to be 

VOL. vii. 1 equalled 
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equalled by your ability: That you ſincerely wiſh ſucceſi 


to the new pilot, and will be ready, not only to wam 


him and the crew of rocks and quickſands, but to aſſiſ 
in bringing the ſhip through the ſtorm into a ſafe harbour. 
« Theſe, fir, I am perſuaded, are the real ſentiments 
of the city of London; I am ſure you believe them to be 
ſuch of, | a ee eee ; 
« Dear Sir, yours, &c, 


NoTE [M, p. 142. 


Tranflation of a Note delivered to the Earl of Egrenout 
by the Count de Fuentes, Ambaſſador at the Court of Lau- 
don from the Court of Spain, December 25, 1761. 


«© THE count de Fuentes, the catholic king's am. 
baſſador to his Britannic majeſty, has juſt received a cou- 
rier from his court, by whom he is informed, that my 
lord Briſtol, his Britannic majeſty's ambaſſador at the 
court of Madrid, has faid to his excellency Mr. Wall, 
miniſter of ſtate, that he had orders to demand a poſitive 
and categorical anſwer to this queſtion, viz. If Spain 
thinks of aliying herſelf with France againſt England?” 
and to declare, at the fame time, that he ſhould take 2 
refuſal to his demand for an aggreſſion and declaration 
of war; and that he ſnould, in conſequence, be obliged 
to retire from the court of Spain. The above miniſter 
of ſtate anſwered him, that ſuch a ſtep could only be 
ſuggeſted by the ſpirit of haughtineſs and diſcord, which, 
for the misfortune of mankind, ſtill reigns but too much 
in the Britiſh government: That it was in that very mo- 
ment that the war was declared, and the king's dignity 
violently attacked, and that he might retire how and 
when he ſhould think proper. | 

The count de Fuentes is, in conſequence, ordered 
to leave the court anꝗ the dominions of England; aa 
to declare to the Britiſh king, to the Engliſh nation, nd 
to the whole univerſe, thut the hortors into which the 
Spaniſh and Engiiih nations are going to plunge them- 
| ſelves, mult be attributed only to the pride, and to the un- 
meaſurable ambition of him who has held the reins of the 
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government, and who appears ſtill to hold them, although 
dy another hand: That if his catholic majeſty excuſed 
himſelf from anſwering on the. treaty in queſtion between 
his catholic majeſty and his moſt chriſtian majeſty, which 
is believed to have been figned the fifteenth. of Auguſt, 
and wherein, it is pretended, there are conditions rela- 
tive to England, he had very good reaſons: Firſt, the 
king's dignity. required him to manifeſt his juſt reſent- 
ment of the little management, or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, of the iuſulting manner with which all the affairs 
of Spain had been treated during Mr. Pitt's adminiſtra- 
tion, who finding himſelf convinced of the juſtice, which 
ſupported the king in his pretrnſions, his ordinary and 
Hft anſwer was, that he would not relax in any thing till 
the Tower of London was taken ſword in hand. + © 
« Beſides, his majeſty was much ſhocked te hear the 
baughty and imperious tone, with which the contents of 
the treaty were demanded of him. If the reſpect due to 
royal majeſty had been regarded, explanations might have 
been had without any difficulty: The miniſters of Spain 
might have faid frankly to thoſe of England, what the 
count de Fuentes, by the king's expreſs order, declares. 
publicly, viz. That the ſaid treaty is only a conyentien 
between the family of Bourbon, wherein there is nothing 
which has the leaft relation to the prefent war: That 
there is in it an article for the mutual guaranty of the do- 
minions of the two ſovereigns; but it is ſpecified therein, 
that that guaranty is not to be underſtood but of the do- 
minions which ſhall remain to France, after the preſent” 
war ſhall bz ended: That although his catholic majeſty 
might have had reaſon to think himſelf offended by the 
wegular manner in which the memorial was returned to 
M. de Bully, miniſter of France, which he had preſented 
tor terminating the differences of Spain and England, at 
tae ſame time with the war between this laſt and France; 
be has, however, diſſembled, and from an effect of his 
lore of peace, cauſed a memorial to be delivered to my 
jord Briſtol, whercin it is evidently demonſtrated, that 
tne ſtep of France, which put the miniſter Pitt into ſo 
bad humour, did not at all offend either the laws of new- 
tality, or the ſincerity of the two ſovereigns: That fur- 
. ther, 
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ther, from a freſh | of his pacific ſpirit, the king of 
Spain wrote to the king of France, his couſin, that if the 
union of intereſt in any manner retarded the peace with 
England, he conſented to ſeparate himſelf from it, not 
to put an obftacle to ſo great a happineſs : But it was 
ſoon ſeen that this was only a pretence on the part of the 
Engliſh miniſter ; for that of France continuing his ne- 
gotiation without making any mention of Spain, and 
opoſing conditions very. advantageous and honourable 
or 2 the minifter Pitt, to the great aſtoniſhment 
of the univerſe, rejected them with diſdain, and ſhowed 
at the ſame time his ill- will againſt Spain, to the ſcandal 
of the ſame Britiſh council; and, unfortunately, he has 
ſucceeded but too far in his pernicious defign. 

«© This declaration made, the count de Fuentes defires 
his excellency my lord Egremont to preſent his moſt 
humble reſpects to his Britannic majeſty, and to obtain 
for him paſſports, and all other facilities, for him, his 
family, and all his retinue, to go out of the dominions 
of Great Britain without any trouble, and to go by the 
| ſhort paſſage of the ſea, which ſeparates them from the 


continent. | 


Tranſlation of the Anſwer delivered to the Count di 
Fuentes by the Earl of Egremont, Dec. 31, 1761. 


6 The earl of Egremont, his Britannic majeſty's ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, having received from his excellency the 
count de Fuentes, ambaſſador of the catholic king at the 
court of London, a paper, in which, beſides the notif- 
cation of his recal, and the demand of the neceſſary paſ.- 
ports to go out of the king's dominions, he has thought 
proper to enter into what has juſt paſſed between the two 
. courts, with a view to make that of London appear as 

the ſource of all the misfortunes which may enſue from 

the rupture which has happened: In order that nobody 
may be miſled by the declaration, which his excellency 
has been pleaſed to m>ke to the king, to the Engliſh na- 
tion, and to the whole univerſe; notwithſtanding the 
inſinuation, as void of foundation as of decency, of the 
ſpirit of haughtineſs and of diſcord, which, his excellency 
pretends, reigns in the Britiſh government, to = mil- 
261 | £1 ortune 
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fortune of mankind; and notwithſtanding the jirregula- 
rity and indecency of appealing to the Engliſh nation, as 
if it could be feparated from its king, for whom the moſt 
determined ſentiments of love, of duty, and of confidence, 
are engraved in the hearts of all his ſubjects; the faid - 
earl of Egremont, by his majeſty's order, laying aſide, 
in this aniwer, all ſpirit of deciamation and of harſhneſs, 
avciding every offenſive word, which might hurt the dig-. 
nity of tovereigns, without ſtooping to mvectives againſt 
private perſons, will confine himſelf to facts with the 
mol ſcrupulous exactneſs: And it is from this repreſent- 
ation of facts, that he appeals to all Europe, and to the 
whole univerſe, for the purity of the king's intentions, 
and for the ſincerity of the wiſhes his majeſty has not 
ceaſed to make, as well as for the moderation he has al- 
ways ſhowed, though in vain, for the maintenance of 
friendſhip and gcad underſtanding between the Britiſh 
and Spabiſh nations. | | 
The king having received undoubted informations, 
that the court of Madrid had ſecretly contracted engage- 
ments with that of Verlailles, which the miniſters of 
France laboured to repreſent, in all the courts of Europe, 
as offenſive to Great Britain; and combining theſe ap- 
pearances with the ſtep which the court of Spain had, a 
little time before, taken towards his majeſty, in avowing 
its conſent (though that avowal had been followed by 
apologies) to the memorial preſented the twenty: third of 
July, by the ſieur de Buſſy, miniſter plenipotentiary of 
the molt chriſtian king, to the king's ſecretary of ſtate; 
and his majeſty having afterwards received intelligence, 
ſearce admitting a doubt, of troops marching, and of mi- 
ltary preparations making in all the ports of Spain, 
judged that his dignity, as well as his prudence, required 
him to order his ambaſſador at the court of Madrid, by 
a deſpatch, dated the twenty- eighth of October, to de- 
mand, in terms the moſt meaſured however, and the 
moſt amicable, a communication of the treaty recently 
concluded between the courts of Madrid and Verſailles, 
or at leaſt of the articles which might relate to the inte- 
relis of Great Britain; and, in order to avoid every thing 
: UU 3 which 
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which could be thought to imply the leaft flight of the 
dignity, or even the delicacy, of his catholic majeſty, 
the earl of Briſtol was authoriſed to content himſelf with 
aſſurances, in caſe the-catholic king offered to give any, 
that the ſaid engagements did not contain any thing that 
was contrary to the friendſhip which ſubſiſted between 
the two crowns, or that was prejudicial to the intereſts 
of Great Britain, ſuppoſing that any difficulty was made 
of ſhowing the treaty. The king could not give a leſs 


equivocal proof of his dependance on the good faith of the 


catholic king, than in ſhowing him an unbounded conf. 
dence in ſo important an affair, and which ſo eſſentially 
intereſted his own dignity, the good of his kingdoms, and 
the happinets of his people. 

4 How great, then, was the king's ſurpriſe, when, 
inſtead of receiving the juſt ſatis faction, which he had a 
right to expect, he learnt from his ambaſlador, that, 
having addreſſed himſelf to the miniſter of Spain for that 
. Purpoſe, he could only draw from him a refuſal to givea 

atisfaftory anſwer to his majeſty's juſt requiſitions, 
which he had accompanied with terms that breathed 
nothing but haughtineſs, animoſity, and menace; and 
which ſeemed ſo ſtrongly to verify the ſuſpicions of the 
unamicable diſpoſition of the court of Spain, that nothing 
leſs than his majeſty's moderation, and his reſolution 
taken to make all the efforts poſſible to avoid the mis{or- 
tunes inſeparable from a rupture, could determine him to 
make a laſt trial, by giving orders to his ambaſſador to 
addreſs himſelf to the miniſter of Spain, to deſire hum to 
inform him of the intentions of the court of Madrid to- 
wards that of Great Britain in this conjuncture, if they 

had taken engagements, or foi med the deſign to join the 
king's enemies in the preſent war, or to depart, in any 
manner, from the neutrality they had hitherto obſerved ; 
and to make that miniſter ſenſible, that, if they perſiſted 
in refuſing all ſatis faction on demands ſo juſt, ſo neceſ- 
ſary, and ſo intcrefting, the king could not but conſider 
ſuch a refuſal as the moſt authentic avowal, that Spain 
had taken her part, and that there only remained for his 


majeſty to take the meaſures which his 10yal prone 
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ſhould dictate for the honour and dignity of his crown, 
and for the proſperity and protection of his people; and 
to recal his ambaſſador. | l TM 
„ Unhappily for the public tranquillity, for the inte- 
reſt of the two nations, and for the good of mankind, 
this laſt ſtep was as fruitleſs as the preceding ones; the 
Spaniſh miniſter, keeping no further meaſures, anſwered 
dryly, © That it was in that very moment that the war 
was declared, and the king's dignity attacked, and that 
the earl of Briſto] might retire how, and when, he ſhould 
think proper.” Es | ; 
« And in order to ſet in its true light the declaration, 
% That, if the reſpect due to his catholic majeſty had 
been regarded, explanations might have been had without 
any difficulty; and that the miniſters of Spain might 
have ſaid frankly, as Monſ. de Fuentes, by the king's 
expreſs order, declares publicly, that the faid treaty is 
oniy a convention between the family of Bourbon; 
wherein there is nothing which has the leaſt relation to 
the preſent war ; and that the guaranty, which is therein 
ſpeciſied, is not to be underſtood but of the dominions 
which ſhall remain to France after the war:“ It is de- 
clared, that, very far trom thinking of being wanting to 
the reſpect, acknowledged to be due to crowned beads, 
the inſtructions given to the earl of Briſtol have always 
been to make the requiſitions, on the ſubjeR of the en- 
gagements between the courts of Madrid and Verſailles, 
with all the decency and all the attention poſſible 3 and 
the demand of a categorical an{wer was not made till after 
repeated, and the moſt ſtinging refuſals to give the leaſt 
ſatisfaction, and at the laſt extremity ; therefore, if the 
court of Spain ever had the deſign to give this ſo neceſ- 
ſary fatisfation, they had not the leaſt reaſon, that ought 
to have engaged them to defer it to the moment, when 
it could no longer be of uſe. But, fortunately, the terms 
m which the declaration is conceived, ſpare us the regret 
of not having received it ſooner; for it appears at firſt 
fight, that the anſwer is not at all conformable to the de- 
mend: We wanted to be informed, F the court of Spain 
| 12 


intended to join the French, our enemies, to make war on 
"Great Britain, or to depart from their neutrality : Whereas 
the anſwer concerns one treaty only, which is ſaid to be 
of the 1 5th of Auguſt, carefully avoiding to fay the leaſt 
word that could explain, in any manner, the intentions 
of Spain towards Great Britain, or the further engage. 
ments they may have contrected in the prefent criſis. 
e After a deduttion, as exact as faithful, of what has 
paſſed between the two courts, it is left to the impartial 
public to decide which of the two has always been in- 
clined to peace, and which was determined on war. 
As to the reſt, the earl of Egremont has the honour 
to acquaint his excellency the count de Fuentes, by the 
Eking's order, that the neceſſary paſſports for him {hall be 
expedited, and that they will not fail to procure him all 
poſſible facilities for his paſſage to the port which he ſhall 
think moſt convenient. | 


NorE [NJ], p. 143. 


Subſtance of the Treaty concluded between France and 
3 Spain on the 15th of Auguſt 1761. | 


« 1. BOTH kings will, for the future, look upon 
* power as an enemy, that becomes the enemy of 
either. | 

c 2. Their majeſties reciprocally guaranty all thc 
dominions, in whatever part of the world they be ſituated; 
but they expreſly ſtipulate that this guaranty ſhall extend 
only to thoſe dominions reſpectively of which the two 
crowns ſhall be in poſſeſſion. the moment they are at 
peace with all the world. 

% 3. The two kings extend their guaranty to the 
king of the Two Sicilies, and the infant duke of Parma, 
on condition that theſe two princes guaranty the domi- 

nions of their moſt chriſtian and catholic majeſties. 

„ 4, Though this mutual inviolable guaranty is to 
be ſupported with all the forces of the two kings, their 
- majeſties have thought proper to fix the ſuccours which 
- are to be firſt furniſhed. | 
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1 F, 6, 7. Theſe articles determine the quality and 


quantity of theſe firſt ſuccours, which the power required 
engages to furniſh to the power requiring. Theſe ſuc- 
cours conſiſt of ſhips and frigates of war, and of land 
forces, both horſe and foot. Their number is deter- 
mined, and the polts and ſtations to which they are to 


ir. 

_ 8. The wars in which France ſhall be involved, 
in conſequence of her engagements by the treaties of 
Weſtphalia, or other alliances with the princes and ſtates 


-of Germany and the North, are excepted from the cafes 


in which Spain is bound to furniſh tuccours to France, 
unleſs ſome maritime power take part in thoſe wars, or 
that France be attacked by land in her own country. 

« g. The potentate requiring, may ſend one or more 
commiſſaries, to ſee whether the potentate required hath 
aſſembled the ſtipulated ſuccours within the limited time. 

4 10, 11. The potentate required ſhall be at liberty 
to make only one repreſentation on the uſe to be made of 
the ſuccours furniſhed to the potentate requiring: This, 
however, is to be underſtood only in caſes where an enter- 
priſe is to be carried into immediate execution; and not 
of ordinary cafes, where the power that is to furniſh the 
ſuccours is obliged only to hold them in readineſs in that 
part of his dominions which the power requiring ſhall 
appoint, | | 

« 12, 13, The demand of ſuccours ſhall be held a ſuf- 
ficient proof, on one hand, of the neceſſity of receiving 
them; and, ou the other, of the obligation to give them. 
The furnithing of them ſhall not therefore be evaded 
under any p:etext 3 and, without entering into any diſ- 
cuthon, the ſtipulated number of ſhips and land forces 
thall, three months after requiſition, be conſidered as be- 
longing to the potentate requiring. 

„ 14, 15. The charges of the ſaid ſhips and troops 
thall be defrayed by the power to which they are ſent : 
And the power which ſends them ſhall hold ready other 
_ thips to replace thoſe which may be Joſt by accidents of 
the ſeas or of war; and alſo the neceſſary recruits and 
reparations of the land forces. | 
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416. The ſuccours above ſtipulated ſhall.be conſidered 
as the leaſt that either of the two monarchs ſhall be at liberty 
to furni ſh to the other: But as it is their intention that a 
war declared againſt either, (hall be regarded as perſonal 
by the other; they agree, that when they happen to be 
both engaged in war again the ſame enemy or enemies, 
they will wage it jointly with their whole forces; and 
that, in ſugh caſes, they will enter inte a particular con- 
vention ſuĩted to circumſtances, and ſettle as well the re- 
ſpective and reciprocal effort to be made, as their poli- 
tical and military plans of operations, which ſhall be 
executed by common conſent and with perfect agree- 
ment. | | <3 
% 17, 18. The two powers reciprocally and formally 
engage not to liſten to, nor to make, any propoſals of 
peace to their common enemies, but by mutual conſent; 
and, in time of peace, as well as in time of war, to con- 
ſider the intereſts of the allied crown as their own; to 
+ compenſate their reſpective loſſes and advantages, and to 
act as if the two monarchies formed only one and the ſame 
o wer. | | 
“ 19, 20. The king of Spain contracts for the king 
of the Two Sicilies, the engagements of this treaty, and 
promiſes to caule it to be ratified by that prince; provided 
that the proportion of the fuccours to be furniſhed by 
his Sicilian majefty, ſhall be ſettled in proportion to his 
power. The three monarchs engage to ſupport, on all 
occaſions, the dignity and rights of their houle, and thoſe 
of all the princes deſcended from it. | 
21, 22. No other power but thoſe of the auguſt houle 
of Bourbon ſhal] be inſerted, or admitted to accede to the 
. preſent treaty. Their reſpective ſubjects and dominions 
ſhall participate in the connexion and advantages ſettled 
between the ſovereigns, and ſhall not do or undertake 
any thing contrary to the good underſtanding ſubſiſting 
between then. | A. 
23. The Droit d Aubaine ſhall be aboliſhed in fa- 
vour of the ſubjects of their catholic and Sicilian majeſ- 
ties, who ſhall enjoy in France the ſame privileges as the 
natives. The French ſhall likewile be treated in * 
+ + bY al 
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and the Two Sicilies, as the natural- born ſubjects of theſe 
two wonarchies, a ; 

« 24. The ſubjeRs of the three ſovereigns ſhall enjoy, 
in their reſpective dominions in Europe, the fame privi- 
jeges and exemptions as the natives. 5 | 

&« 25, Notice ſhall be given to the powers, with whom 
the three contracting monarchs have already concluded, 
or ſhall hereafter conclude treaties of commerce, that the 
treatment of the French in Spain and the Two Sicilies, 
of the Spaniards in France and the Two Sicilies, and of 
the Sicilians in France and Spain, ſhali not be cited nor 
ſerve as a precedent z it being the intention of their moſt 
chriſtian, catholic, and Sicilian majeſties, that no nation 
ſhall participate in the advantages of their reſpective 
ſubjects. | | 

« 26. The contracting parties ſhall reciprocally diſ- 
cloſe to each other their alliances and negotiations, eſpe- 
cially when they have reference to their common als 5 
and their miniſters at all the courts of Europe ſhall live in 
the greateſt harmony and mutual confidence. 88 
« 27. This article contains only a ſtipulation con- 
cerning the ceremonial to be obſerved between the mini- 
ſters of France and Spain, with regard to precedency at 
foreign courts. - : | | 

« 28. This contains a promiſe to ratify the treaty,” 


NorE [O], p. 153. f 
BY a new law for the preſervation of the game, it was 
decreed, that, after the firſt day of June next enſuing, no 
partridge, pheaſant, heath-fowl, or grouſe, ſhould be 
killed, taken, or fold, any year, between the twelfth 
day of February and the firſt of September, for par- 
tridges; between the firſt of February and the firſt of 
October, for pheaſants; between the firſt of January and 
the twentieth of Auguſt, for heath-fowl, commonly 
called black-game; and between the firſt of December 
and the twenty-fifth day of July, for the grouſe, com- 
monly called the red- game. The perſon offending againſt 
this law to forfeit five pcunds for every bird, to the pro- 
ſecutor. | 
NoTE 
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3 Nors [P], p. 164. 8 
IN the beginning of May the king created lord Ligo- 


nier viſcount of Clonmel in Ireland, the dignity to de- 


ſcend, in default of his iſſue male, to his nephew lieute- 
nant-colonel Ligonier. Lord Wentworth of Nettleſtead 


was made viſcount of Willſborough, in the county of 


Leiceſter, in England. Sir William Courtenay was raiſed 
to the ſame dignity by the title of viſcount Courtenay, of 
Powderham Caſtle, in the county of Devon. The duke of 
Newcaſtle was made baron Pelham of Stanmer, in the 
county of Suſſex, the title, in default of his heirs-male, 
to deſcend to Thomas Pelham of Stanmer, eſq. and his 
iſſue male. Lady Caroline Fox was created baroneſs of 
Holland, in the county of Lincoln, the title of lord Hol- 
land to deſcend to her heirs-male. The earl of Egmont, 
of Ireland, was created a Britiſh peer by the title of lord 
Lovel and Holland, baron Lovel and Holland of Enmore, 
in the county of Somerſet. Lord Brudenell was made 
baron Montague of Baughton, in the county of North- 
ampton. Lord Milton, of Ireland, was created a Britiſh 


peer, by the title of baron Milton of Milton- Abbey, in 


the county of Dorſet. S'r Edward Montague was made 
baron Beaulieu of Beaulieu, in the county of Southamp- 
ton, the title to devolve to his heirs-male by his preſent 
wife, Iſabella dutcheſs of Mancheſter. George Venables 
Vernon of Sudbury, eſq. was ennobled by the title of 
lord Vernon, baron of Kinderton, in the county of 
Cheſter. George Lane of Bramham Park, in the county 
of York, eſq. was honoured with the title of baron Bing- 
ley, in the county of Vork; and John Olmius, of New- 
hall, in the county of Eſſex, eſq. was created an Triſh 
baron, by the title of baron Waltham of Pailip's Town, 
in the King's county. 


NorE [Q, p. 178. 


IN the courſe of the preceding year, the inhabitants of 
the iſland of Bermudas were expoſed to a dangerous con- 
ſpiracy, in which about ſeven hundred negio ſlaves were 
: | engaged 
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engaged to maſſacre all the white families, and erect an 
independent government among themſelves. Before the 
time fixed for the execution of this plot, it was happily 
diſcovered by one of the female conſpirators, who had a 
articular regard for her miſtreſs. Meaſures were im- 
| ny taken for the preſervation of. the people. The 
principal conſpirators being apprehended, were convicted 
and executed, and the general tranquillity in a liitle time 
| reſtored. X | | 
| NoTE [R], p. 317. 
- WHILE Mr. Wilkes reſided at Paris, an adventure 
happened to him, which made a far greater noiſe in the 
bows than its importance deſerves. One Forbes, a 
oung Scotch officer, of a reformed regiment in the 
French ſervice, gave Mr. Wilkes a challenge to fight 
him, though he never had ſeen him before, becauſe he 
underſtood him to be the author of the North Briton. 
The challenge was given on the ſtreets of Paris; and 
Mr. Wilkes very properly evaded making a noiſe there, 
but told Mr. Forbes the place where he lived. Though 
Mr. Wilkes, without the ſmalleſt imputation to his ho- 
nour, might have called upon the interpoſition of the civil 
re in a diſpute with an unknown antagoniſt, who be- 
aved with fo little knowledge of the world, yet he gave 
him a meeting in his own houſe, and informed him that 
he could not afford him the ſatisfaction he deſired, be- 
cauſe he had reſolved firſt to fight lord Egremont. 
Forbes upon this behaved with great rudeneſs, and an 
order was iſſued from the board of the mareſchals of 
France, for putting them both under arreſt, about the 
time that Mr, Wilkes, by the death of lord Egremont, 
found himſelf diſengaged from the performance of his 
reſolution. Forbes eſcaped to England; Mr. Wilkes 
appeared before mareſchal Noailles, and upon his pa- 
role was diſcharged from his arreſt ; but he informed 
Forbes's friends, that he was to be, by a particular day, 
at Menin in the Auſtrian Flanders; and this not in time 
reaching Forbes (who had been ordered to leave Eng- 
land for having carried arms in the French ſervice), the 
VOL, VII. XX matter 
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matter was dropped after many recriminations on both 
ſides: Upon the whole, however, it appeared that the 
behaviour of Forbes was generally diſapproved of by the 
Scotch nation. ls | N — 


Norz [S], p. 319. 


HA the reader may have a more clear idea of this 


debate, we ſhall here tranſcribe the words of the general 
warrant, | | 


George Montagu Dunk, earl of Halifax, viſcount Sun- 

- bury, and baron Halifax, one of the lords of his ma- 

jeſty's moſt honourable privy-council, licutenant-ge- 

| _ of his majeſty's forces, and principal ſecretary of 
ate. ts 1 


«© Theſe are, in his majeſty's name, to authoriſe and re- 
quire you, taking a 1 40 to your aſſiſtance, to make 
ſtrict and diligent ſearch for the authors, printers, and 
ubliſhers of a ſeditious and treaſonable paper, entitled, 
e North Briton. No. XLV. Saturday, April 23, 
1763, printed for G. Kearſley, in Ludgate- ſtreet, Lon- 


don; and them, or any of them, having found, to ap- 


* and ſeize, together with their papers, and to 
ring them in ſafe cuſtody before me, to be examined 
according to the premiſes, and dealt with acording to 
law; and in the due execution thereof, all mayors, 
ſheriffs, juſtices of the peace, conſtables, and all other his 
majeſty*s officers civil and military, and loving ſubjects, 
whom it may concern, are to be aiding and ating. 
you „ as there ſhall be occaſion; and for 15 doing this ſhall 

your warrant. Given at St. James's, the twenty-fixth 
day of April, in the third year of his majeſty's reign. 


(Signed) % Dunk HALIFAX.” 


Directed to Nathan Carrington, John Money, James 


Watſon, and Robert Blackmore, tour of his majeſtys 
meſſengers in ordinary. | | 


NoTE 
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FIRST, the government of Quebec, bounded on the 
Labrador coaſt by the river St. John, and from thence 
by a line drawn trom the head of that river, through the 
lake St. John, to the ſouth end of the lake Nipiſhm ; from 
whence the ſaid line, croſſing the river St. Lawrence and 
the lake Champlain, in forty-five degrees of north lati- 
tude, paſſes along the high lands which divide the rivers 
that empty themſelves into the ſaid river St. Lawrence 
from thoſe which fall into the ſea ; and alſo along the 
no: th coaſt of the bay des Chaleurs, and the coaft of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to Cape Roſieres; and from thence 
croſſing the mouth of the river St. Lawrence, by the 
weſt end of the iſland of Anticoſti, terminates at the 
aforeſaid river St. John. | | 

Secondly, The government of Eaft Florida, bounded to 
the weſtward by the Gulf of Mexico and the Apalachi- 
cola river ; to the northward, by a line drawn from that 
part of the ſaid river, where the Catabouchee and Flint 
rivers meet, to the ſource of St. Mary's river, and by the 
courſe of the ſaid river, to the Atlantic ocean; and to 
the eaſt and ſouth by the Atlantic ocean and the Gulf of 
Flerida, including all iſlands within fix leagues of the 
ſea-coaſt. | 

Thirdly, The government of Weſt Florida, bounded 
to the ſouthward by the Gulf of Mexico, including all 
iſlands within fix leagues of the coaſt from the river 
Apalachicola to lake Pontchartrain ; to the weſtward by 
the ſaid lake, the lake Maurepas, and the river Miſſiſſip- 
pi; to the northward, by a line drawn due eaſt from that 
part of the river Miſſiſſippi which lies in thirty- one de- 
grees north latitude to the river Apalachicola or Cata- 
. bouchee ; and to the eaſtward by the ſaid river. 

Fourthly, The government of Grenada, comprehend- 
ing the iſland of that name, together with the Grena- 
dines, and the iſlands of Dominica, St. Vincent, and 
Tobago. 

| X x 2 NoTE 
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Nors [U], p. 384. 
THE whole ſtate of the ſupply was this: 


h i L. 4. d. 
Debt paid — 25 77•,16/ 13 6 
Exchequer bills 15300, ooo o 0 
Eftabliſhment for the nay y 1,443, 568 119 
Ditto army een 


Miſcellaneous articles 295,353 00 


8 
- 


— 
* 


. 7,820,102 193; 


T To raiſe this large neceſſary ſum, the ſubje& was not 
oppreſſed with one additional tax. Government did not 
encourage the ſpirit of gaming, by accepting of a lottery, 
or taking to itſelf the not unpleaſing power of diſpoſing 
of tickets, commiſſions, and ſubſcriptions. | 
It avoided going to market for money at a time when, 
though it nic K have been advantageous to individuals, 
it muſt have been very detrimental to the public. 


The ways and means were theſe : 1. 
Land- tax and malt „235 50, 000 00 
Exchequer bills taken by the Bank 1,000,000 o o 
New Exchequer bills to be iſſued 800, ooo o 0 

Of the Bank, for the renewal of their 


contract - - = - © 210,000' © 0 
Savings — — - „ |" a63,558 $0 
Militia money = - 2150, o00 © 0 
Annuity fund, 1761 — a 32497 9 9 


To this account the governmen 
brought to account what had been 
Jong accounted for : 

The ſaving of non- effective men, which 

in the preſent year was 
To this the bounty of the king add- 
ed the produce of the French prizes 
taken before the declaration of war. 


140,000 o 0 


T he 
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The king freed the public from the gh: 
expenſe of all the. new governments, 


except that of the two Floridas. And 


To make up the deficiency, the go- 
vernment took, with peculiar pro- 
priety, the ſurplus of the ſinkin 
fund, which in this year amount 3 
to — — — - 2,000,000 o o 


* 


do that the total of ways and means | 
was - - - on L. 7,817,055 12 9 
Total of ſupply - 7,820,102 19 3 


Nor [XI, p. 430. 


« WE have ſworn, and we call upon God to witneſs 
it, that we will all of us ſooner die than enter into any 
negotiation with the republic of Genoa, or return under 
its yoke. If the powers of Europe, and the French in 
ee withdrawing their compaſſion from an un- 

appy people, ſhould arm themſelves againſt us, and 
concur in our total deſtruction, we will repel force by 


force; we will fight like deſperate men, determined 


either to conquer or die, till our ſtrength and ſpirits be- 
ing quite exhauſted, our arms fall out of our hands; and 
when we have no ſtrength to take them up again, when all 
the recourſe of our courage ſhall be exhauſted, our deſpair 


hall furniſh us with the laſt, which ſhall be to imitate 
the famous example of the Saguntines, by ruſhing volun- 


tarily into the fire, rather than ſubmit ourſelves and our 
poſterity to the inſupportable yoke of Genoeſe tyranny 
and ſlavery,” _ SLY 
Nor DVI, p. 436. 
« YOUR majeſty muſt reflect, that as you enjoy a 


| crown by election and not by deſcent, the world will be 


more obſervant of your majeſty's actions than of any other 
potentate in Europe ; and it is but reaſonable, The lat- 
ter being the mere effect of conſanguinity, no more is 

Xx Xx 3 looked 
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looked for (though much more is to be wiſhed) from 
him, than what men are endowed with in common; but, 
from a man exalted, by the voice of his equals, from a 
ſubject to a king, from a man voluntarily elected to reign 
over thoſe by whom he was choſen, every thing is ex. 
pected that can poſſibly deſerve and adorn a crown, 
_ Gratitude+to his people is the firſt great duty of ſuch a 
moaarch, for to them alone (under Providence) he is in- 
debted that he is one. A king, who is fo by birth, if he 
acts derogatory to his ſtation, is a ſatire only on himſelf; 
but an elected one, who behaves inconfiftent with his dig- 
nity, reflects diſhonour alſo on his ſubjects. Your ma. 
jelty, I am ſure, will pardon this warmth : It is the effu- 
ſion of the ſincereſt regard. The amiablepart of the pic. 
ture is not ſo much a leſſon of what you ought to be as a 


Prophecy of what your majeſty will be. 


Norg [Z], p. 443- 


HE had been a captain in the Britiſh legion during 
the late war, and being a ſoldier of fortune, offered him- 
{elf to the Pruſſian ſervice on the concluſion of the late 
peace; and was told, that, if he could raiſe a regiment, 
he ſhould have the command of it. This he undertook 
to do; and, by making a tour through Holland, where 
he had formerly been an officer, acquainting himſelf with 
the ſubaltern officers, and making himſelf agreeable to 
the men, he ſeduced many to deſert, and ſome to enter 
voluntiers, with promiſes of good encouragement. With 


theſe and ſome other recruits, diſbanded ſoldiers, and 


idle young fellows, he preſented himſelf to prince Ferdi. 
nand, who recommended him to his Pruſhan majeſty, and 
he received his commiſſion ; but the peace, which ſoon 
followed in Germany, again reduced him to the neceſſity 
of applying elſewhere, and he came over to England, and 
ſolicited employment in rhe Engliſh ſervice, This could 
not be granted to a foreigner, when ſo many natives were 
| diſmiſſed ; but on his boaſting of the numbers of his 
countrymen. he could carry over to our new ſettlements, 


provided a ſuitable tract of land was allotted him, th 
” | . | _ 
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miniſtry were prevailed upon to grant his requeſt, and a 


patent was actually made out at the proper offices for 


that purpoſe. - my 
With this grant he returned to Germany, and by the 
credit of it, and the advantageous offers he made to 
ſome young gentlemen, who had credit with the common 
people, he prevailed with them to engage in the ſame 
project. Having ſo far ſucceeded, an affociation was 


formed, and theie joint-adventurers were active in the 


proſecution of it; by every- where giving out what for- 
tunes were to be raiſed, and eſtates acquired in the new 
ſettlements, many people of wealth were prevailed upon 
to ſell their effects, and tranſport themſelves at their own 
expenſe into America. The poor who offered were 
either neglected, or referred from one to the other for the 

romiſed encouragement, till their number increaſed ſo 
fat, and their importunities became ſo preſſing, that no 
other expedient remained but to ſhip them for England, 
and leave them to the mercy of government. 


NoTE [AA], p. 443. 


WANTED two ſhips of not leſs than two hundred 
tons burden, to carry the 2 Palatines to South Caro- 
lina; not more than two hundred perſons in each ſhip, 
To be ready to ſail in ten days. The neceſſaries that 
are expected io be provided, as follow: - One pound 
of bread, of ſixteen ounces, for each perſon, men, wo- 
men, and children, every day. One man, one woman, 
and three children, to a meſs. Sunday, for. each meſs, 
a piece of beef, four pounds; flour, three pounds; fruit 
or ſuet, half a pound; and a quart of peas. Monday, 
ſtock fiſn, three pounds; butter, one pound; cheeſe, one 
pound; potatoes, three pounds. Tueſday, two pieces 
of pork, nx pounds; rice, two pounds. Wedneſday, 
grits, five pounds; butter, two pounds; cheeſe, two 

unds.— Thurſday, the ſame as Sunday, only potatoes 
inſtead of peas.— Friday, grey peas, two quarts ; butter, 
two pounds; cheeſe, two pounds,—Saturday, flour, two 
PR fruit, half a pound; potatoes, two pounds; 

utter, two pounds; cheeſe, two pounds. Sufficient 
| vme⸗ 
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vinegar, pepper, and falt, every day.—A ton of water 
for every three perſons. —Six quarts of good ſhip beer 
each meſs, for the firſt three weeks ; and for the re- 
mainder of the voyage, a pint of Britiſh (ſpirits each 
day. Medicines, and a doctor to each ſhip, provided by 
the committee. Half the freight to be paid before 
failing from Graveſend, the other moiety at their delivery 
at South Carolina; deduRing one half of the ſecond pay- 
ment for every perſon that dies on their paſſage. All 
exceeding fourteen years, on the firſt of September, to be 
deemed whole paſſengers. All under that age, two 

to be deemed as one paſſenger. pans, "oo be required 
for the exact performance of the contract.“ . 


| NoTE [BB], p. 447- 
WHERE the militia is or ſhall be raifed, but not em- 

' bodied, the receiver- general of the county ſhall iſſue four 
months pay in advance, according to the eftabliſhment 
of pay here ſet down; that is to ſay, for the pay of four 
calendar months in advance, at the rate of 6s. a day for 
each adjutant; 1s. each ſerjeant, with the addition of 
28. 6d. a day for each ſerjeant- major; 6d. a day for each 
drummer, with the addition of 6d. a day for each drum- 
major; 5d. a month for each private man and drummer, 
for defraying contingent expenſes ; and alſo half a year's 
falary to the regimental and battalion clerks at the rate 
of 5ol. a year, and allowances to the clerks of the general 
and ſubdiviſion meetings, at the rate of 51. 58. for each 
general meeting, and 3os. for each fubdiviſion meeting, 
and pay for clothing of the militia, after the rate of 
31. 108. for each ſerjeant, al. for each drummer, with the 
addition of 20s. for each ſerjeant-major, and each drum- 
major; and where the militia hath not already been 
clothed or not been clothed within three years, 308. tor 
each private man, ; 
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ACHILLES, French man of war, taken, 64. 

| Adolphus Frederick, king of Sweden, the French king's 
memorial to him, 81. His fleet joins the Ruſſians before 
Colberg, 95. Operations of his troops in Pomerania, 16. 
His anſwer to the czar Peter III. 's pacific declaration, 205 
Concludes a treaty with Pruſſia, 16, | 
Albemarle, (Keppel) earl of, appointed commander of the 
expedition againſt the Havannah, 171. His operations at 
the fiege of that place, 238—246, Refunds the duties 
levied there, 446. 3 n 

Allied army, ſkirmiſhes between it and the French, 82—86. 
89. 220. 224. Defeats the French at Kirch-Denckern, 863 
and at Graebenſtein, 222. Defeated at Johanneſberg, 226. 
Severe action at the Brucker-muhl, 227. Takes Caſſel, 
29. 155 51,49 | EA 
America 3 operations againſt the Cherokees there, 70, 
Peace ſettled with them, #5, Learning encouraged,” 299. In- 
ſurrection of the Indian tribes, 342. Maſlacres by thoſe ſa- 
vages, 343. They beſiege Detroit, 344; and defeat the 
Engliſh, 345. See Bouguct. A treaty concluded with them, 
349. Four new governments erected, ib. Regulations re- 
ſpecting reduced officers and the native Indians, 350. Maſ- 
ſacres by the Paxton voluntiers, 38 5. Refractory conduct 
of the Engliſh governments there, 398. Taxes impoſed by 
the Britiſh parliament, 1b. Diſſenſions in Penſylvania, 447. 
Some Indian tribes ſue for peace, 448. A convoy robbed 
by banditti, 453. Diſputes between the governor and 
Wk. | | aſſembly 
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about the ſtamp-duties, 456. The coloniſts remonſtrate 
againſt them, i. Arguments againft the taxation anſwered, 
457. State of the colonies, 4 38. See Brauftreet, Jobeſn, 
fir W.; . Loftus. 
 Amberſt, colonel, —See Colville. | 
Angat, Mr. with other Engliſh gentlemen, murdered at More 
 ſhedabad, 327. 
Arſon, lord, continued at the head of the admiralty, 52, Sails 
with a ſquadron to eſcorte queen Charlotte, 56. 
Argyle, (Campbell) duke of, his death, 489. 
„general J. Campbell becomes Joke of, 489. 
Articles of the definitive treaty of peace, 266. 
Aſylum for female orphans eſtabliſhed, 467. 
Auguſtus III. king of Poland, his anſwer to the czar Peter Ill. 
pacific declaration, 205. He accedes to the peace of Hu- 
- .  bertſburg, 288, His death, 330. 
 Aufrians, ſkirmiſhes between them and the Pruſſians, gz, 
. They ſurpriſe Schweidnitz, 95. Further operations, 98. 
215. Tbey are defeated by his Pruflian majeſty near 
Schweidnitz, 217. Defeat the Pruffian general Belling, 218. 
And are routed by prince Henry, 16. They complain of 
5 ee ee by an dener, who is detected, 1b. 
| 3 
BANK of England, renews it charter, 395. Hiſtory of it, 
396. 
' Bankrepteics, ſeveral alarming ones happen, 360. 
Barter, major, his operations at Manilla, 249. 252. 254. 
Baſque, fruitleſs attempt to burn the Britiſh ſquadron in the bay 
of, 172. 
BaTTLEs and SxiauisuESs : Breſlau, 95. The Brucker- 
.  muhl, 227. Cappelnhagen, 93. Duderſtadt, 83. Dymel, 
85. Eyſenach,; $4. Gentzungen, 84. Graebenftein, 221, 
Supa, 69. Heligenftadt, $2. Homburg, 224. Johanneſ- 
berg, 226. Kirch-Denckern, 86. Meifſer, 98. Mul- 
bauſen, 84. Plaune, 94. Saalfield, 93. Salme, 86. Schwartz, 
93. Stangerode, 84. 
cd. William, letter written'to him by Mr, Pitt, with the 
anſwer, 192. 492—494. Joins the oppoſition, 231. His 
character, ib. Oppoſes the peace in parliament, 266, 
Bedford, (Ruſſel) duke of, ſigns the preliminaries of peace, 


263. Concludes the treaty of Paris, 266. Made — 
0 


aſſembly of South Carolina, 455. State of the diſputes 


or SMOLLETT'S HISTORY, 
of the council, 370. His houſe attacked by the Spitalfields 


weavers, 472. 

Beer, an additional auty laid on, 38. Clamours againſt that 
tax, 47. Riots on account of it, 1 50. New act paſſed con - 
cerning it, with a remark, 16. 

Belleifſe, expedition to, and reduction =y 0 Reftored C3 
the French, 271. | 

Bencouli taken by the French, 69. 

Bender- Abaſſi taken by the Fi rench, 69, 

Bengal, its limits defined by the peace, 283. | 

Bermudas, dangerous conſpiracy of the negroes in _ iſland 
of, diſcovered, 504. 

enn prince of, his operations, 217. 219. 

Birin, count, recalled from baniſhment, 204. 

Blake, Mr., his ſcheme for ſupplying London and Weſtminſter 
with fiſh, with remarks, 152, He is ao. 1 the 
Society of Arts, &C, 466. 

Boston, fir, W. Irby created lord, * 

Bauſſon, French man of war, taken, 64. 

BHonguet, colonel, his expedition for the relief of Fort Pitt, 
346. And againſt the Delawares, &c, 451, His treaty 
with them, 452. 

3 colonel, concludes a treaty with the Delawares, 
&c. 4 

Briſtol, (Hervey) earl of, ambafſador to Spain, his inſtructions 
concerning the meaſures of that court, x32. 141. The 
Spaniſh miniſter's anſwer, 141. He is recalled, 142. 

Breglio, mareſchal, obliges prince Ferdinand to paſs the Lippe, 

5. Is defeated by him at Kirch-Denckern, 86. Animolity 
between him and Soubiſe, 88. Penetrates into the elec- 
torate of Hanover, 89. Declines engaging the allies at 
Eimbeck, 91. Conteſt between him and Soubiſe, 201. Is 
overpowered by his rival, deprived of his command, and ba- 
niſhed the court, ib. 

count de, his military operations, 8a, 83. go. 

Brograve, captain, takes the Pheaſant frigate, 63. 

Brunſevick, Charles William Ferdinand, hereditary prince of, 
takes Fritzlar, 8 3. He is routed at Stangerode, 84. His 
ſucceſſes, 89, 90. 221, Defeated and dangerouſly wounded 
at Johanneſberg, 226. His marriage with the princeſs 
Auguſta, 365, 

Buckebuurg, count of, e general of the. Portugueſe 
army, 184. His prudent conduct, 188. With - reflec- 

| tions, 
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tions, ib. He detaches brigadier Burgoyne, 189. Retreats, 


190. 
a , brigadier, ſerves in the army ſent to portugal, 184. 
He ſurpriſes Valencia d' Alcantara, 189. Protects the caſtle 
of Villa-Velha, 190. Beats up the Spaniſh quarters, 192. 
BY, M. his negotiations at London for peace, 104. He re- 
© turns to France, 122. 
Bute, (Stuart) earl of, called to the council boars, 5. His 


character, 8. He is appointed one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
52. Peerage conferred- on his:counteſs, 489. Reflections 


- concerning him, 130. Appointed firſt lord of the treaſury, 


169. Clamour againſt his adminiftration, 170. Virulence 
of the oppoſition. againſt} him, 232. Heads of accuſation 
brought againſt him, ib. His ſtoic:i{m and vindication, 234. 
Animadverſions on his conduct, 235. Vindicates his con- 
duct in parliament, 265. He ſuddenly refigns, 296. Hig 
difference with Mr. Legge, 464. 


C 


CALAS. John, unjuſtly n of having murdered his own ſon, 
19 5, 196. Account of that tranſaction, with the proceed- 
ings of the judges, and remarks, 196—200, His execution 
and ſurpriſing fortitude, 202. The proceedings againſt him 
ordered to be reviſed, 16. 

| Cambriage, diſpute for the ſtewardſhip of, 382. 

Campbell; captain, obliged to quit the ſervice, 241. 

— . See Argyle. ; 


Canada guarantied to Great Britain, 270. 


———— bills, difficulties about the pn of, 47. See | 


(boiſeul. Lewis XV. 
Cape Breten guarantied to Great Britain, 270. 
Carton, colonel, aſſiſts at the taking of the Havannah, 239. 
. major, defeats the Mogul army, 69. His vallantey, 329. 
3 wife of the ezar Peter III. her character, 204. Lives 
ill terms with her huſband, 16. Cultivates the good 

_ of the Ruſſians, 208. Confpires againſt the czar, ib. 
She is proclaimed empreſs by the name of Catherine II. 209. 
Puts herſelf at the head of her forces, and depoſes the czar, 
ib. 210, Publiſhes three manife ſtoes, 210, 211 Reflec- 
tions on them, 211. She endeavours to conciliate her fub- 

jets, ib. Adheres to the peace with Pruſſia, 212. Ac- 
-commedates' matters with Denmark, ib. Her proceedings on 
the election of a king of Poland, 432. Sec Frederic III. 


Cavendifh, 
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Cavendiſh, lord Frederic, his motions at Kirch-Denckern, 87; 
at Graebenſtein, 222; and at Homburgh, 224. 
Ceylon, a Dutch ſettlement on the iſland of, deſtroyed, 70. 
Charles II. king of Spain, memorial delivered by the French 
miniſter to the court of London concerning him, 109. Note 
from his ambaſſador to Mr, Pitt, 111. Conduct of the 
court of England to him, 133. 141. His miniſter's anſwer 
to the Britiſh 'ambaiTador, 141. His ambaſlador's note to the 
Engliſh ſecretary, 142. 494. With the anſwer, 496, 
War declared againſt him by England, 142. Remarks on 
the private treaty between him and France, 144. Subſtance 
of the treaty, 500. | . 
III. king of Spain, motives and deſigns of his alliance 
with France, 178. He invades Portugal, 179. Memorial 
of his and the French miniſters, inviting his Portugueſe 
majeſty to accede to the family compact, 180. Reflections 
on, 181. His Portugueſe majeſty's reply, 182. Second 
memorial to the Portugueſe miniſtry, 76. Refuted, 183. 
Third memorial, ib. Anſwered, ib. He declares war againſt 
Portugal, ib. Operations of his army in that kingdom, 
135—193- Reflections on the inactivity of his forces, 188. 
Negligence of his miniſtry, with remarks, 202. His mi- 
viſter ſigns the treaty of peace, 28 1. His anſwer eoncern- 
ing the complaints of the Engliſh logwood-cutters, 417. 
|  Marries the Infanta to the archduke Leopold, 426, 
Cbarlotta Sophia, princeſs of Meckienburgh-Strelitz, George 
III. 's declaration with reſpect to demanding her in marriage, 
55. The contract ſigned, 56. Her arrival and nuptials, 
57. Her coronation, 58. She dines at Guildhall, 59. Is 
addreſſed by the commons, 139. Settlement provided for 
her, 140. 8 
Cherokee chiefs arrive in England, 161. Their reception, ib. 
Their inſenfibility, 162. They return, ib. See Grant. 
Choſen, duke de, figns the treaty of peace at Paris, 267. See 
i. 
Civil hf, eſtabliſhment of, 31. 39. 
Go a tax on, propoſed, 291. Oppoſition to the meaſure, 
Clarke, captain, ſaves the lives of the crew of the Minerva, 
176, : | | 
Clive, lord, diſputes between him and Mr. Sullivan, 301. 
334. His Jawſuit with the Eaſt India company, 35% His 
Thi 99, 7 5 Y Y | oy propo- 
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|  propohitiens accepted, 336. Appointed governor of Bengal, 
337- Created a knight of the Bath, 338. 

Cock-lane gbeſt, hiſtory of the, 157. | 

Col,gne, Clement Auguſtus eletur of, his death, 83, 

- Colville,” lord, commands a ſquadron at Halifax, 53. 172. In 

- . conjunCtion with colonel Amherſt retakes St. John's, New. 

foundland, 2<9. | | 

Comte, French frigate, taken, 63. 

Commons. See Parliamentary Proceedings. 

* C.mbelling clauſe in che act of inſolvency, reflections on, 43. 

* 139. * It is repealec, ib. 8 : 

Core, prince of, defeats the prince of Brunſwick, 22 5. 

Continental war, refle ctions on, 10. 39. 74. 85. 124. 5 

+ C:nway. general, his motions at Kirch-Denckern, 86, He i; 
diſmiſſed from his employmen's, 459. Arguments in his 

| favour, 460. | 

Corniſb, admiral, his unſucceſsful expedition againſt the Mau. 
ritius, 171. His expedition againſt Manilla, 247—2 58. 

Cornwall, act relating to leaſes in, 482. 

Co ficans, hiſtory of their revolt from the Genoeſe, 423— 

431. See Paoli. | 

Coffim Ali Caron, appointed ſoubah of Bengal, 321, Order 
the maſſacre of Mr. Ellis and other Engliſh gentlemen, 330, 

His cruelty, 331. Sce Var fertar?. 5 

Courtenay, fir W. created viſcount Courtenay, 504. 

Cra fard, general, taken priſoner at Belleiſle, 75. 78. 

— . brigadier, ſerves in Portugal, 184. 

Cunningbam, Veutenant, his bravery and ſucceſs, 64. 

Curzm, fir Nathaniel, created lord Scarſdale, 488. 

Cuff, fir J. elected ſpeaker of the commons, 133. 

Czarina El zabeth, opera: ions of her forces, 94. 96. 98. Her 
death and character, 203. Succeeded by Peter III. ib. 


D 


DAVERS, fir R. maſſacred by the American Indians, 344- 
Daun, count, his military operations, 98. 216, 219. 
Deane, captain, takes the Comete frigate, 63. 

Debt rs, laws and reflections concerning the impriſonment of 
139. Petition from, 41. See Compelling, 
Dela war, lord, created earl of Cantalupe, 488, 

* Delanvare Indians, treaty with them, 71. 
Denmark. — See Frederick V. 
| . D'Zer, 
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D' en, cheralier de, hiſtory of, 461—463. 
D'Eſtaign, count, his ſucceſs in the Eaſt Indies, 69, 
D' Etrees, mareſchal, commands the French army in Weft- - 
phalia, 202, Defeated at Graebenftein, 222, His further 
proceedings, 224227, Seve'e action at the Brucker- - 
muhi, 227. Takes the caſtle of Ameneboure, 228. 
Devonſhire, (Cavendiſh) duke of, appointed lord chambers» - 
lain, 52. | 
Diana js takes a Dutch ſhip of war, 175. 
Dad neten, George, created lord Melcombe, 488. | 
Dmi-ique, iſland of, reduced 72. Ceded to the Engliſh, 273. 
Douglas, fir James, commands the ſquadron at the reduction of 
Dominique, 72. And another at the Leeward Iflands, - 
172. His operations at the ſiege of the Havannab, 241, 
Drape, general, his expedition to Manilla, and operations at 
the Gege of that place, 2479 —254. Takes it by ſtorm, 254. 
Terms of capitulation, 256. He delivers the place to Mr, 
Drake for the Eaſt India company, 257. 
Dublin, inſurrection of the weavers there, 355. Debates 
about giving the freedom of the city to chief juſtice Pratt, 
3171374. 4 | tes 
; Dunkirk, AR concerning, in the treaty of peace, 275. The 
- fortifications demoliſhed, 342. k 
Dutch, complain of the Engliſh violating the neutrality of their 
coaſts, 6r, Their ſettlement at Ceylon deftroyed, 70. 
They reſolve to augment their marine, $0. Pacific diſpo-. 
ſition of their ſtates, 193. The Engliſh Eaft India company 
refutes their charge of being the aggreſſors in the affair in 
Benzal river, ib. An accommodation effected between the 
two companies, ib. Their clamours againſt the Engliſh 
et cruizers, ib, Rebell ion of their negroes in America, 394. 


E 


EAST INDIA company, parliamentary grants for their ſettle. 
ments, 36. The mutiny act extended to more of their ſettle- 
ments, 41, Some of them taken by the French, 69. Diſ- 
putes among the proprietors and directors, 301. 331-337. 
See Clive, Dutch, | | 

Eaf! Indies, tranſactions ard revolutions in, £9, 70, 321-33. if 
Violent ſtorm there, 337. | 

Egnont. (Percival) earl of, created a Britiſh peer, o. Ap- 
pointed firſt lord of the admiralty, 297. His plan for ſet- 
ting the iſland of St. John, 380. 

* Eg remont, 


Tony 
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Egremont, (Wyndbam) earl of, his anſwer to a note of the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, 496. His death, 297. | 
Elliot, lieut. gen. aſſiſts in taking the Havannah, 240. 
Elli, Mr. —See Cm. 
Elpbinſton, capt, takes a French hip on the coaſt of Holland . 
4 army of the, its operations, 93—98, See Auſtrian, 
gland, ſtate of parties there in 1762, 231. Animoſity of 
e people of, againſt the Scots, 233. Diſputes about the 
— there, 261. Affairs between, and France in 1763, 
340 Diſcontents againſt Spain, 418. State of parties in 
1764, 473 
atreprenant, French man of war, taken, 62. 
Erſkine, colonel, his gallantry, 224. 
112 great damages by exceſſive rains there, 165. 
urope, general ftate of, in 1763, 338. In 1764, 387. 
Expedition againſt Dominique, 72. Pelleifie, 73. Marti- 
nique, 132. 145. The Havannah, 238, Manilla, 247. 


F 


FAULKNER, capt. his 3 and ſucceſs, 64, w: 

Felicite, French frigate, taken, 61, 

Fell, major, his bravery at Manilla, 253. 

Ferdinand, prince of Brunſwick, his operations, 84, 8 5. He is 
victorious at Kirch- Denckern. 86. Offers battle to Brogliq, 
91. Defeats Soubiſe at Graebenfiein, 222. His further 
proceedings, 224—226, Severe action at the Brucker-mubl, 
227. Remarks on, 228. Takes Caſſel, 229. Remarks 
on his genius and conduct, 35. 223. 225. 229. 

Fitz- James, duke of, —See Tholeuſe, 

Fletcher, capt. his gallantry and ſucceſs at Manilla, 2 51-253, 

Florida, ceded to the Engliſh, 277, Divided into two goveru- 
Wente, 507. Settlement of, 363. 

Foreign officers, bill for naturalizing, with remarks, 153, 

Franrce.—See Lewis XV. 

Fox, Henry, continues paymaſter of the forces, 52, 267. 

— lady Caroline, created baroneſs Holland, 504. 

Franking, the privilege of, abuſed, 378. Regulated by parlia- 
ment, 16. 

Frederick V. king of Denmark, menaced by the czar Peter Ill. 
206. His preparations, ib. Extorts money from Hamburgh, 
with a zemark, 207. Progreſs of his forces, 212. Sends 
ſeveral gentlemen to make diſcoveries i in Egypt, &c. 42 5. See 
Catbarine. 

Fredtrict 


qa wv * 


1 


II, 
h, 
nds 
See 


rick 
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Frederick III. king of Praſſia, remarks on his fituation, 92. 

Alliance ſaid to be Ae e between him and the Ottoman 
Porte, 94. His motions, 16. 95. He loſes Schweidnitz, 
96. Conſpiracy to ſe ze his perſon, with remarks, 97. 
His critical ſituation, 203. Concludes à treaty with the 
czar Peter III. 204. Writes letters to him concerning his 
conduct to his wite, 212. The Ruſſian forces join his army, 
215. He inveſts and takes Schweidnitz, 216—218, His 
ſubſequent operations, 218—220. His declaration at the 
diet at Rat ſbon, 219. Reflections on, 220, Concludes a 
peace at Hubertſbu:g, 288. His prudent regulations, 389. 
422. Treaty between him and tae czarins, 422. His con- 
gratulatory letter to the King of Poland, 436. 50g. 

Frederick, prince, elected biſhop of Uinaburg, 437+ Diſputes 
thereon, ib. 

Froſt, ſevere, in 1762, 165. 

Fryar, lieutenant, killed at Manilla, 251, 


G 


GAME, a& concerning, 503. 


Gardelle, Theodore, remarkable murder by, 49. 
General warrants, debates concerning, 318, Copy of that for 
ſeizing the author, &c. of the North Briton, 506. 


Genoeſe apply to France for aſſiſtance againſt the Corſicans, 428. 
George II. his funeral, 9. 


— . III. 5 4. His ſpeech to the privy- council, 158. 
Steps t:krn by him, 5. Addreſſes to him, 16. Letter to 
him from the biſh p of London, 479. Encomium on him, 
6. He patronizes merit, 9. His fi ſt ſpeech in parliament, 
23. Adcreſs to him trom the parliament, 28, Supplies 
granted, 32. Reflections on them, 39. Eſtabliſhment of 
his civil hit, 26 His meſſages to the commons, 44. His 
ſpeech in favour of the judges, ib. His meſſige concerning 
a bill of cregit, 46, Has ſpeech at the clote of the ſeſhon, 
47. 485. His patriotical declaration, 51. Great officers'of 
ſtate appointed. 16. Peers promotes and created, 488. 504. 
Commanders in his army anc navy, 53. His declaration with 
reſpect to his intended marriage, 55. Which is ſolemnized, 
58. His coronation, ib. Great part of his German domi- 
nions in poſſeſſion of the French, 85. 89. Negotiation for _ 
peace with France, Ic2—121, Reflections thereon, 122, 
He dines at Guildhall, 130. His conduct with reipect to 


TT 1} Spain, 
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Spain, 132. His ſpeech to the new parliament, 133. Ad- 
dreſs of the commons, 136. Remarks on it, 138. Supplies 
granted, 140. Declares war againſt Spain, 142. His ſpeech 
to parliament, #5, Motives for his hoſtilities againſt Spain, 
143. Cloſes the ſeſſion with a fpeech, 155. His taſte and 
munificence, 162. Purchaſes Buckingham houſe, which he 
- Preſents to the queen, 163. Grants penſions to ſeveral men 
of genius, ib. Receives addreſſes on the birth of the prince 
of Wales, 164. Changes his minifters, 167. His ſage 
conduct, 168. Great clamour againft his miniſtry, 170. 
Refoſes to renew the treaty with the king of Fruſſia, ib. 
. Orders the Britiſh army in Weſtphalia to be augmented, 171. | 
Sends aſſiſtance to the king of Portugal, 180. 184. State 
of parties, 231. His inclination for peace, 236. He re. 
news the negotiation with France, 237. Reflections on, 
16. Progreis of his troops in the Weſt Indies, 238. Dil. { 
putes about the peace, 261. His miniſter figns the prelimi- | 
naries, 263. His ſpeech to the parliament, with their ad- 


dreſſes, approving the articles of peace, 264, 265. Articles a 
of the definitive treaty, 266. Reformation in his houſehold, 
289. Appoints a new miniſtry on the reſignation of lord 

Bute, 296. Favours the project of a coalition of parties, 1 


297. His ſpeech to parliament, 408. His meſſage to the 
commons concerning Mr. Wilkes, 310. His care for the 
proſperity of his kingdom, 340. Erects four new govern- 
ments in Airerica, 349. His firmneſs, 370. Iſſues a pro- 


clamation for the ſale of his lands in Grenada, Kc. 382. of 
Cloſes the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, 399. His humanity to the 1 

Serman emigrants, 442. His ilineſs, 474. His ſpeech ow 
concerning a regency, ib. An act paſſed for that purpoſe, F 
475- Members of the council of regency, ib. Cale of a | 
minority provided againſt, 476, See Zenobie. 

George Auguſtus, prince of Wales, birth of, 164. 7 

German war, reflections on, 10 39. 74. 85. 124. 5 

Gonzales, mat quis de, killed at the Havannah, 244. 

Gooftrey, capt. killed at the Havannah, 241. H 

Goree reſtored to the French, 274. H 

—», town. of, deſtroyed by fire, 72. H 

. Gower, earl, made lord chamberlain, 370. 

Granby, marquis of, conducts the van of the allies, 83. Takes H 

\  Marpurg, Kc. ib. Covers the fiege of Caſſel, 84. He 4 
maintains his ground at Kirck-Denckern, 86. Forces the K. 


F rench 
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French poſts at Cappelnhagen, 91. His bravery at Graebeg- 
ſtein, 223. Defeats a body of F rench near Homburg, 224. 
His motions at the Brucker-muhl, 227. 

Grant, colonel, reduces the Cherokees, 70. 

——, brigadier, aſſifis in reducing Martinique, 145. 

— . captain, aſſiſts at the taking of Manilla, 249. 

Grantham, ſir T. Robinſon created lord, 488. | 

Granville, (Carteret) earl of, preſident of the council, 52, 

Grenada, iſlands of, ceded to the Engliſh, 273. Proclamation 
for ſelling the king's lands in, 382, | 

Grenier.— See T bolouſe, 

Grenville, Mr, George, appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 169. Firſt | 
lord of the admiralty, 264. Firſt lor of the treaſury, 
296. 

3 ſir Richard, created lord, 488. 

Guadaloupe reſtored to the French, 271, 
H 

HADDICK, general, his operations, 218. 

Halifax, in Nova Scotia, remarkable obedience of the garriſon 

of, 454. 

Haha, (Montague) earl of, nominated lord-lieutenant cf 
Ireland, 53. Refuſes the generofity of the Iriſh parliament, 
155- ' Appointed firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, 169; 
and ſecretary of ſtate, 264, Supports lord Bute in vindi- 
cating the peace, 265. | 

Hamburg. See Frederick V. 

Harcourt, earl, ſent to demand the princeſs of Strelitz, 86. 

Haray, ſir Charles, his naval operations, 73. 177. 

Harriſon, Mr. receives premiums for his method of findi ing the 
1 at ſea, 1 54, 155. 466. Trial of his tie Ke 
405. 

Harvey, capt. aflifts in taking the Havannah, 240. 

Havannab, the ſiege and reduction of, 238—245. Importance 

of the conqueſt, 246. Reſtored to the Spaniards, 276. 

Haviland, col. aſſiſts in the reduction of Martinique, 145 

Hake, fir Edward, his naval operations, 73. 172, 173. 

Henry, _ of Pruſſia, bis Kh Operations, 93—98. 21 Ly 

; 217, 218. 

Hermione, capture of the, 173. | 

Hervey, colonel, his bravery, 224. 


I Cues polled 'by the French, 82, Deplorable ſtate of, 
| | Highlanders 
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HigBlanders, their good conduct at Cappelnhagen, 91. And at 
- Martinique, 146, | 
Hodg ſon, general, reduces Belleiſſe, 75—$0. | 
Holderneſſe, (D' Arcy) earl of, reſigns his office of ſecretary of 
flare, 52. 

Holmes, i his end and ſucceſs at Jamaica, 71. ou 
Home, rev. Mr. obtains a penſion, 163. 

Honduras, the Engliſh permitted to cut logwood there, mw 
They are interrupted by the Spaniards, 416. | 
Hood, captain, his bravery and ſucceſs, 61, 
Hotham, captain, his ſucceſs, 176. 
Houſes, an additional tax on, 141. 
"Howard, general, his motions at Kirch-Denckern, $7. 
Hove, colonel, aſſiſts at the taking of the Havannah, 239. 
Haber iſburg, peace of, 287. 


1. J 

FAMAICA, deſtructidn of a powder magazine at, 363. 

Fames- Fort unſucceſsfully attacked by the French, 73. 

Feſuits.-See Lewis XV. 

Imperialifis. — See Empire. 

Imp: ture, a remarkable one in London, 157. 

Inſolvent act —See Compelling. 

Fobanneſterg, battle of, 226, 

' Fobnſon, fir William, concludes a treaty with divers Indian 
tribes, 71. 349. His activity in reducing the rebellious 
ſavages, 448. His trcaty with the Seneca tribe, 449. Settles 
their boundaries, 76, 

Dr. Samuel, obtains a penſion, 163. | 

| Fe pb, archdcke of Auffria, choſen king of the Romans, 426. 

Treland, inſurtections in, 156. 354. See Halifax. 

Iriſb beef, pork, butter, &c, allowed to be imported into 

England, 41. 445. 482. 

win, Mr. rewarded for his ſcheme for finding the longitude 
at ſea, 154, 155. 

Ttaly, dreadful famine and mortality there 427. 

Fee acts in their favour, 45, 46. 154. 

Fufſices of the peace, act concerning them, 483. 

* prince, his hiſtory and tragical death, 422 — 424. 


2 
nor, captain, aſſiſts in Fa: taking of Manilla, 
249 · 9 governor of Cayite, 257. 


Keanicilt, 


at 
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Fennicott, Dr. B. gratified with a penſion, 163. 

Keppel, commodore, commands the naval armament ſent againft 
Belleiſſe, 75. Commands in the expedition againſt the 
Havannah, 171, Takes a fleet of French merchant-ſhips, 


177. 
——-, major-general, aſſiſts at the taking of the Havannah, 


240—245. 
Kildare, (Fitzgerald) earl of, created marquis, 488. 


Kirg, captain, aſſiſts in taking Manilla, . Takes the 


Santiſſima Trinidad, 2 58. 
L 
LANE, George, eſq. created lord Bingley, 504. 


Laudobn, general, his notions, 93. 96. Surpriſes n. 


96. Defeated by the king of Pruſſia, 217, 
Law, Mr, defeated and taken, 69. 


| Tee, lieut, col. his gallantry and ſucceſs, 192, 


Leeꝛvard Iſlands, See Weſt Indics. 


Legge, hon. Henry, diſmiſſed from his offices, 52, His death, | 


463. An account of his papers, ib. And of his difference 
with lord Bute, 464. 


Lewis XV, king of France, his declaration to | the court of. 
Stockholm, 81, He pacifies the ſultan's reſentment againſt. 
Malta, 100. Negotiation for peace between him and Eng- 


land, 102. Reflections on it, 122. He declares war againſt 
Portugal, 18 3. Internal fiate of his kingdom, 194. He 
expels the Jeſuits, and annihilates their order, ib. With re- 
flections, 195. Religious perſecutions, ib. Orders the pro- 
ceedings againſt John Calas to be reviſed, 201. Plan of 
operation in Weſtphalia, ib. Commanders of his armies, 
202. His anſwer to the czar Peter III. 's pacific declaration, 
205, His miniſter ſigns the treaty of Paris, 266, De- 
claration concerning the debts due to the Canadians, 282. 
He eſtabliſhes various uſeful regulations, 361. His good 
faith towards England, 390. Puniſhes the governors of 
Canada, 391, Fires and ſtorms in his kingdoms, b. Diſ- 
putes with his parliaments, 392. He makes ſatis faction for 
the invaſion of Turk's-Iſand, 415. Convention between 
him and the Genoeſe reſpecting Corſica, 429. Sends troops 
thither, 430. His ambaſſador retires from Warſaw, 435. 
See Charles II. and III. | 
Ligonier, lord, continued commander in chief 53: Created 
viſcount Clonmel, 504. 
| Leftury 
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Loftus, major, his unſucceſsful expedition againſt the Illinois, 

Li a capt, his good conduct and gallantry, 64, 65. 

London, addrefs of the common-council of, to Mr, Pitt, 131. 
Reflections on their conduct, 16. City of, petitions againſt the 
cider bill, 298. Addreſſes his majeſty on the peace, 308. 
And on the marriage of the princeſs Auguſta, 366. Pro- 

. ceedings of the common- council in the affair of Mr, Wilkes, 

374. With refl-Qions, 375. Merchants of, petition the 
king on the high price of proviſions, 445. Sec Pratt. 

Lenaon Briage, ſums granted for improving it, 33. 152, 

Long tude.—Sce Harriſ n, Irw n. 

Lora Clive and A mbuſcade privateers, fatal expedition of, 367. 

Luckner, general, his operations, 53. 86. 90, * 220. 
22 1. 

M 

MACKENZTIE, col. affits in taking Belleiſle, 77. 

Maa-hruſes, hooking abuſes of, 302. 

Magdalen hoſpital, foundation of, 467. 

Maitland. lieut. his bravery and ſucceſs, 192. 

Male, lieut. his ſeaſonable reſolution, 68. . 

Malta, accommodation between it and the Ottoman Porte, 
100. 

Man, Iſle of, purchaſed by government, 440. 

Manilla, city of, deſcribed, 247, See Draper. 

Manners, deplorable diſſolution of, 299. 362. 

Mansfield, lord, continued chief juſtice, 52. 

Mariſchal, earl, obtains a reſtitution of part of his property, 
483. 

Martin, Mr. his duel with Mr. Wilkes, 312. 

Marlborough, Fort, taken by the French, 69. 

Marriage act, inconveniencies attending it, 413. 

Martin que, a new armament ſent againſt it, 132. General 
deſcription of it, 144. It is reduced, 145—148. Advan- 

tages of the conqueſt, 149. Reſtored to France, 271. 

Meck-enburg-Strelitz, A. F. duke of, account of his family 
and dominions, 489. See Charlitte. 

Melcombe-Regis, G. Dodington, made baron of, 438, 

Melville, major, his bravery, 72. 

Mhir Faffier, ſubah of Bengal, charges againſt him, 321. 
_» Treachery. of the Eaſt India company's ſervants towards 
him, 323. He is depoſed, 324. Reſtored, 328. 

Mibie, French ſctilement, reduced, 68. 


j 


Militia, 
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Militia, regulations concerning it, 48. 151. 446. 512. To- 
mults on account of it, 48. 

Milten, lord, of Ireland, created an Engliſh peer, 504. 

Mine / ve, French frigate, wrecked, 175. 

Minorca reſtored to the Engliſh, 274. 

Miquelon, iſland of, ceded to the French, 270. 

Mir.w tz, his attempt to reſcue prince dag, 423. He is be- 
headed, 424. | 

Mobile gaarantied to Britain, 271. 

M.nkton, general, reduces Martinique, 145—149. 

Munro, major, reduces Mih ee, 68. 

Menſon, col. his operations at Manilla, 250. 255. 

Montague, fir Edward, created lord Beaulieu, 504. 

More, major, killed at Manilla, 256, 

Moro, Fort, attack of, 240—244+ 

Mourtftuart, Mary counteſs of Bute created baroneſs of, 
489. a 

Muraer, account of a horrid one, 49. 


Murray, hon. James, appointed governor of Quebec, 3 51. He 


quells a mutiny of the garriſon, 353. 
Mutiny bill, proceedings on, 41, 


N 
NATIONAL debt, amount of, in 1964, 333. 


— reflectione, remarks on, 235. 
Negotiation tor peace, debeo England and France, 104. 


—— — 


Newfcunaland, French fiſhery there regulated, 271, Spaniſh 


right of fiſhing there reſigned, 276. Encroachments of the 
French, 419- 

Ni: bti-ga/e, captain, an exploit by, 62. 

North Briton, —See Mildes. 

Northumberland, earl of, appointed lo: lieutenant of Ireland, 
354» 

— — ccunty, riots in, 48. 

Nova Scotia guarantied to his Britannic majeſty, 270. 


O 


OISE AU, French frigate, taken, 175. 

Olmius, John, eſq. ercate an Triſh baron, 5&4. 

Onſl.ww, Arthur, ſpraker of the houſe of commons, honours 
conferred upon him, 46, His farewell ſpeech to the com- 
mons, 47 484. An annuity ietiled on a; 155. 


Oppeſition, in . heads of the, 231. 
| or genre, 


- 
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Oriflamme, French man of war, taken, 63. 

Ofnaburg.— See Frederick. . 

Ottoman Porte.— See Frederick III. Lewis XV, {8 

Ourry, captain, his ſucceſs, 177. Aſſiſts at the capture of 
Manilla, 249. YL | 

 PALATINES, their pitiable caſe, 441. They are generouſly 
relieved, 442. And ſent to America, 443. See Stumpel. 

Pali, general, his prudence and vigour in the government of 
Corfica, 428. Inſtance of his 'magnanimity, 430, The 
oath taken by him and his adherents, 509. 

Parker, capt. takes the Santiſſima Trinidad, 258, 

Parliamentary proceedings, 23. 133. 142. 150. 309. 312, 314, 
318. 378. 444. 

— — i Ireland, 155. 355. 

Party- wtitings, extreme virulence of, 295. 303. 

Paxton voluntiers, horrid maſſacres by, 385. 

Peace, negotiation for, between England and France, Iog, 
Diſputes about, in England, 261. Odjections to the articles, 
16. Remarks on the exceptions taken, 262. Articles of 
the definitive treaty of, concluded at Paris, Feb, 10, 1763, 
266. : Obſervations on the treaty, 283. Separate articles 
of, 281. 5 8 

Pemſerten, Dr. obtains a penſion, 263. 

Pembroke, (Herbert) cerl of, his motions at Kirch-Denckern, 
87. | | | 

Penſions, proceedings in the Iriſh parliament relative to, 355 

Pery, Mr. his motions in the Iriſh houſe of commons, 357. 

Peter III. ſuccceds the czarina Elizabeth, 203. His character 
and family, ib. His prudent and popular meaſures, 204. 
Which however are overbalanced by other parts of his con- 
duct, 16. Concluces an armiſtice with his Pruſſian majeſty, 
receives a comm ſſion in his army, appears in the Pruſſian 
uniform, and introduces the Pruſſian diſcipline, ib. His 
pacific declaration to the foreign miniſters, with their an- 
ſwers, 205. Concludes a treaty with the king of Piuſſia, ib. 
He reſolves upon a war with Denmark, 206. Continues 
to diſoblige Lis Ruſſian ſubjects, 207. A conſpiracy formed 
againſt him, 208. He is depoſed, and his wife aſcends the 

... throne, 209. te endeavours to eſcape, but ſubmits, and 
renounces all pretenſions to the crown, ib, Dies ſuddenly 

in priſon, 210, See Catharine, © " 
* , | ; $4* 
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Pheaſant, French frigate, taken, 63. | | | 

Pitt, William, ſecretary of ſtate, the duke de Choiſeul's letter 
to him, with bis anſwer, 102, 103. His letter to M. Buſſy, 
concerning the Spaniſh memorial, 110. Note from the 
Spaniſh miniſter to him, 490. He reſigns, 125, Accepts 
a penſion, and his lady is created a peereſs, 127. Various 
ſentiments on that occaſion, ib. He is idolized by the citizens 
of London, 130. Diſapproves the articles of peace, 266. 
Viſited by the prince of Brunſwick, 366. See Beckford. 

Pocoike, adm. commands a ſquadron ſent againſt the Havan- 
nah, 171, His operations at the ſiege of that place, 238. 

Poland, See Auguſtus III, = Conteſt for the ſucceſſion to the 
crown of, 339. 431-436. See Poniate cuſti, Proteſtants, 
Radzivil, 

Pompad:ur, madame, ſupports the prince of Soubiſe, 201, Her 
death and character, 393. 

Peniatowfhi, count, becomes a candidate for the Poliſh crown, 
339. Oppoſition to his election, 432. Choſen king by the 
name of Staniſlaus Auguſtus, 436. | 

Portugal. — See Foſeph, 

Prames deſcribed, 73. | 

Pratt, lord chief juſtice, his opinion on the caſe of Mr. Wilkes, 
305. His fpeech on Mr, Wilkes's action againſt the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, 351. Complimented with the freedom of Dub- 
lin, 374; of London, 76. ; and of Exeter, 377. | 

Prize meney, bill for the regulation of, 151. 

Preby, captain, his bravery and ſucceſs, 64. . 

Priteſtant religion, remarks on the preſervation of it being made 
a pretext fcr th» continental war, 12» | 

Proteſ/ ants, ſeverities againſt them in Poland, 433. 

Proviſiens, hi; h price of, inquiry concerning, 444. 

Pruſſia, —See Frederick III. Henry, Ferdinand. 

Publ.cans petition the houſe of commons, 1 50. 

Pulteney, lord, his bravery, 190. 


2 


WAEERõ, their addreſs to George III. 480. 

Luebeck. — See Mus ray. 4 

Queenſberry, (Douglas) duke of, conſtituted lord privy- ſeal in 
Scotland, 489. | 


R | 

RADZIVIL, prince, bis competition for the crown of Poland, 
432—434. Surpriſing intrepidity of his princels, 434. 

vo L., vII. ZZ Rat- 
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Rai ſen nable man of war loft, 145. | 
Regatta, Venetian, account of a grand one, 41 1. 
Regency. — See Ge:rge III. 

Neger, annual, of poor pariſh chileren, bill for keeping, 152. 

Rice, a broker, edel for forgery, 299 — 301. - 

Riots, 48. 298. 

R: binſon, fir T. created lord Grantham, 488. 

 Roaney, admirel, ſails with an armament againſt Martinique, 

*”" T1238. in the reduction of which he aſſiſts, 145 

Rollo, lord, reduces Dominique, 72. And athits i in e 

M.,Iartinique, 146. 

Romans, the archduke Joſeph elected king of, 426. 

Ruſſians, inveſt and take Colberg, 94. 98. Ordered to join 
the Pruſhan army, 205, Recal.ed from Pomerania, &c. 
216. See Catbarite, Cg arina, Peter III. | 

8 

SANDWICH, (Montague) earl of, arpointed ſecretary of 
"tate, 297. Elected ſteward of Cambricge univerſity, 323, 

Sai fa ＋inidad, a rich Spaniſh merchant- ſhip, tuken, 
258, 

* og. admiral, ſucceſs of his ſquairon in the Mediterta - 
nean, 63, (4. 

Scarſdale, fir Nathaniel Curzon created lord, 488. 

Schweignitz, ſurpriſed by the Auſt: ians, 56. Taken by bis 
Pruſſian majeſty, 218. 

Seamen, Britiſh, ſupericr to foreign, 63. Their dexterity at 

land, 148. See Selders. 

Sereval ceded to the Engl ſh, 274. 

Sherlock, Dr, Thomas, b hop of London, his letter to * 
III. 479. 

Smupglirg almoſt ctirety ſuppreſſed, 439. 

Smyr na, gr-at fire at, 360. | 

Society of Arts, &c. its laudable enterpriſes, 361. 466. 

Sold ers and ſeame n, obſervations relative to the health of, in 
the Weſt Indies, 242. 

Soubiſe, prince of, his military operations in Germany, 85— 
92. 202. See Br lo. 

Spain — ee Charles II. and III. 

Sen er, hon. John, create viſcount, 488. 

Spita felds weavers, petition his majeſty, 468. Their riotovs 
procee dir gs, 46,-472, Vigilance of the m-giſt:ates en 

that occafon, 472, See Beafird, RO 
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St. Arn, French man of war, taken, 71. 
K. John, iſland of, —See F gmone. 


St, Jol n's, in Newfoundlane, ſurpriſed by the French, 174» ? 


See Colville, 
K. Lucie, iſland of, c-ded to the French, 273. 
St. Pierre, iſland of, ceded to the French, 271. | 
St, Thomas, and St. John, iſlands of, declared free ports, 
21. . 
K iced iſland of, ce ed to the Engliſh, 273. 
Stainvi le, M. de, his bravery a: Graebenſtein, 222. 


Stumpe!, a Ger man colone!, decoys a number of poor Pala ines, 


and afterwards abandons them, 441. Advertiſement con- 

cerning him, 443. His hifiory, 510. 

Sumatra, ſettlements in, reduced by the French, 6g, 

Supplies granted by parliament, 32. 290 

S$epeces, their operations, 94, 05. Ste Ado/pbus. 

Sybrand, captain, his ſhip unjuſtly ſeized by ſome Spaniſh-men 
of war, 419. 


T 
TALBOT, earl, appointed lord ſteward, 52. 


Toppanapoli, reduced by the French, 6g. Reſtored to the 


Engliſh, 274. 


Temple, (Greville) earl of, continued lord privy ſeal, 52. 


deſigas, 127. Heads the oppoſition, 231. Preſents a peti- 
tion againſt the cider bill, 29 8. Neni-d admittance to Mr, 
Wilkes, 304. Removed from the lord-lieutenancy of Bucks, 
307, | _ 

Tholouſe, religious perſecution carried on there, 195. The 
maziſtrates of, execute Rochette and the three Greniers for 
profeſſing the Proteſtant religion, 16. Their proceedings 
againſt ſohn Calas, 196.—See Calas. The parliament of, 
proſecutes the duke of Fitz- James, 392. 

Tbomſen, Dr. obtains a penſion, 163. 

Tiddeman, commodore, bis operations at Manilla, 249. 252. 
He is unfortunately drowned there, 258, 

Tobago, iſland of, ceded to the French, 273. 

Townſhend, hon. Charles, conflituted ſecretary at war, 52. 

hon. George, commands in the army ſent to Por- 

tugal, 184. f 

» Colonel, killed at Graebenſtein, 223. 

Turk's-Ifland invaded by the French, 414. 
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Martin, 312. He obtains a verdi 
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Teweedale, (Hay) marquis of, appointed juſtice-general of 
Scotland, 419. . | 0 
Tyrawley, lord, commands the forces ſent to Portugal, 180. 
Nominated plenipotentiary to that court, 15. He is diſſa- 
tisfied with the Portugueſe miniſtry, 184. With reflections, 
185. Returns to England, ib. 1 5 


V 


 FANSITT ART, Mr. becomes governor of Bengal, 323. Depoſes 
—_ — 324. His treaty with Coſſim Ali, 326. His 
conduct diſcuſſed in England, 332. | 
Pelaſco, don Luis de, his gallant defence of the Moro caſtle, 
244. Killed there, ib. 
Vernon, George Venables, eſq. created lord Vernon, 504. 
FVilla-Medine, the marquis of, refuſes to ſurrender Manilla, 
250. Apologizes for the barbarity of the ſavages, 251. 
Makes a reſolute defence, but at laft ſurrenders at diſcretion, 


435. 
W 15 
WALDEGRAFE, general, his motions at the Brucker-muhl, 


227. ; | | 
Weft Indies and Leeward Iſlands, tranſa ctions in, 71. 131. 
145. 414. Complaints from, on the interruption of the in- 
tercourſe with the foreign iſlands, 421, 5 
Fheeler, captain, killed, 64. | 
Wilkes, Mr. Jobn, writes the North Briton, No. XLV. 304. 
" He is taken into cuſtody, 304. Committed to the Tower, 
© ib, His ſpeeches in the common pleas, 305, He is diſ- 
charged, 306. Letters between him and the ſecretaries of 
tate, 307. He is removed from being colonel in the mi- 
litia, 6. An information fi led againſt him, 308. His ve- 
racity queſtioned, 45. Reſolutions of the commons againſt 
- him, 310. The North Briton, No. XLV. ordered to be 
burnt, 311. Riots on burning it, 313. His duel with Mr. 
4 againſt the ſecretary of 
© Rate, 314. Attempt upon him by Dunn, 31 5. He goes 
to France, 316, Expelled the houſe of commons, ib. 
Writes the Eſſay on Woman, 317, His adventure with 
Forbes, 505. See General Warrants, Pratt, Temple. 
Williams, fir William Peere, killed at Beliciſle, 78, 
Windows, additional taxes on, 140. | 
Wirmz?f, counteſs of, miſtreſs to the czar Peter III. 204. 
OY, TE YORK, 
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7 | Y 
YORK, Edward duke of, admitted to the councit-board, g, Sails 
on a cruize, 173. Cruizes in the bay of Biſcay, 177. His 
tour on the continent of Europe, 401—413. 
Z 


ZENOBIE, French frigate, the crew of the, ſnipwreck ed on 
Portland, and ſtripped by the inhabitants, 162. But are ge- 
neroufſy relie ved by his Britannic majeſty, ib. 


THE END OF SMOLLETT S HISTORY. 


